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Whkm Eiimpo sought your subject realms to gam, 

And strotchoil her giant sceptre o'er the mam, 

Taught liei proud l^ks the wiudiiig way to shaiio, 

And braved tho stormy spirit of tho Cape , 

Children of Btahma ' then was Mercy nigh 
To wash the stain of blood's eternal dye ? 

Did peace descend, to tiiumph and to save, 

When frouliom Britons crossed the Indian wave I 
Ah, no ’—to more than Home's ambition true, 

The nurse of Freedom gave it not to you 1 
She the bold route of Europe’s guilt began, 

And, m the march of nations, led the van ’ 

Bich in the gems of India's gaudy zone. 

And plunder piled from kingdoms not then own, 

Degenerate ti^e ' thy minions could despise 
The heart-horn anguish of a thousand ones , 

Could lock, with impious hands, their teeming store, 

'While famished nations died along the shore , 

Could mock the groans of fellow men, and bear 
The curse of kmgdoms peopled with despair , 

Could stamp disgrace on man's polluted name, 

And barter, with their gold, eternal shame ' 

But hark ' as bowed to eaith the Brahmin kneels. 

From heavenly dimes propitious thunder peals ' 

Of India’s fate her guaraian spirits tell, 

Prophetic murmurs breathing on the shell, 

And solemn sounds that awe the listening mind, 

Boll on the arure paths of every wind 
** Foes of mankind ' (her guardian spirits say,) 

Hevolviug ages bnng the bitter day 
When heaven’s uuerniig arm shall fall on you, 

And blood for blood these Indian plains liedcw , 

Niue times ha\e Vishnu's wheels of hglitmug hurlod 
Ills awful presence o'er the olaimed woild ' 

Niue times hath guilt, through all his giant frame. 
Convulsive trembled, as the mighty came , 

Nino times hath suffering Mercy Bja.cd in vain— 

But heaven shall burst her stari^ »tes amuii ! 

Be comes ' dread Vishnu shakos the budIosb sky 
With murmuring wrath and thunders from on high, 
lloaveii’s heiy horse, beneath his wamor form, 

FWws the light douds, and gallons on the stoim ' 

Wide waves bis iiiokenug sworu , his bright arms glow 
Like summer suns, and li^t the world below ' 

Earth, and her trombhng isles in ocean’s bed, 

Aro shook , and nature rocks beneath Ins tread ' 

To pour redress on India’s imured realm, 

The oppressor to dethrone, the proud to whelm , 

'J'o chose destruction from her plundered shore , 

WiUi arts and arms that tnumphed once before. 

The tenth Avatar comes ' at Heaven’s command 
bhall Soraswatteo wave her hdlowed wand ' 

And Camdeo bright, and Ganesa sublime, 

Shall bless with Toy their own propitious dime < — 

( ume, heavenly Powers ' pnmeval peace restore ' 

Love '—Mercy !— Wisdom '—rule for evermore '— 

Caxtbell. 




LORD NORTHBROOK AND HIS 

MISSION IN INDIA. 


Ladies and Obntlbmen^ 

In December 1868, the term of Lord Laivre W b Vice^ 
royally of India expired and speculation was rife as to who 
might possibly become his saocessor. On a fine cold morning 
that month the news was flashed through the wires that 
Earl Mayo, the Irish Secretary, a conservative to the back- 
bone, had been chosen by Mr. Disraeli for the august office and 
there was a strong and wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction 
throughout England and India at what was believed to bo a 
“miserable piece of jobbery.” The members of the fourth 
estate howled, roared and thundered m ungovernable rage and 
with very few exceptions stoutly refused to take even a hopeful 
view ot the case. The toadies of the Anglo-Indian Press, 
however, changed their attitude as soon as Lord Mayo landed 
in Bombay and with a strange mconsistency began to find in 
him peculiar and wonderful virtues of which his Lordship 
himself had not the fiuntest idea. It was suggested to me by 
somd friends at the time that without entering mto the vexed 
question of his Lordship’s fitness for his work, if I could make 
y onvement to address a pubhc meeting on the subject of his 
lew duties,” from a Hindu point of view, I might in some 
measure serve the mterests of my countrymen. Peremptorily 
though pohtely, I dechned to throw myself into the troubled 
waters of Indian pohtics, but the importunity of my friends was 
so great, that I agreed at last to merge my personal objections 
into what they termed “public considerations.” On the 9th of 
January 1869, my first public utterances, at least the first 
ever published, were delivered before a large assemblage of 
l^oung Bengal— the hope of their country. Among the many 
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ihbgB 1 said, was a remark that Statesmen fresh from Eng- 
land, if selected for the Indian Yioeroyally make, better rulers 
than those who crawl from the bottom to the top of the Indian 
service and that the want of so-called ^^Indian Experience” does 
not at all interfere with the proper discharge of work by 
an ''honest statesman.” I took too what was termed "a 
rather too ardent and sanguine view” of the benefits the change 
of regime was to confer on India. When the speech was 
published, some of the first class journals were generous enough 
to hold out words of encouragement, remarking that the "few 
blemishes in the speech were rather owing to a youthful and 
enthusiastic turn of mind” But nothing could exceed the indig- 
nation of the Interlopers’ organs at what they supposed to be an 
impious attempt "to teach the Viceroy of India what to do 
and what not to do and to finish gratis the education of our 
financial functionaries.” One of these self-styled representa- 
tives of Indian Pubhc opinion, whom a true-hearted Eng- 
lishman described as a set of besotted and vmdictiye igno- 
ramuses, treated me with the most scurrilous and vulgar 
billingsgate and recommended Sir Bichard Temple with almost 
a paternal solicitude, "to ait with a dozen of his possible succes- 
ors, at the feet of this great Gamaliel (meaning myself) and be 
edified free of chaige with lectures on finance.” Of course I 
treated such impudent remarks with that silent contempt which 
they eminently deserved. I must admit however that I am 
not so vain as to think there were no faults m that speech or to 
eqpy none. Many a thought I uttered needed the file to 
polish their roughness and many a sentiment needed more 
moderate language for their expression than I had used 
Defects and defidendes might undoubtedly be found therein 

Thick M the mtoiBBal ieiyes 

Thfit itrcw the bankc of ValloiabroM, 

but those defects I honestly believe were due rather to inex- 
perience and outspokenness than to any error in pnndple. 
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I began to qpeak on politics rather with a view to stir Hindoo 
joaths better famished for such performances parsne these 
studies, &r I believed that there was no hope for I ndi a until 
onr poUtical rights had been properly defined and acknowledgecL 
Our ancestors were dreamy philosojdiersr-men more absorbed 
With the abstract and the ideal than with the material and 
the concrete — ^men who while cogitating high. 


On prondenoe, foreknowledge, will nod fata, 
Fu'd fote, flee will, foreknowledge abaoliite. 



ahen usurper. We their descendants sadly want the prachoal 
energy of the Anglo-saxon race If overcoming the inertia of 
ages we want to nse m the scale of Nations, we must wrest our 
rights from an unwilling legislature which with its Punjabee 
element is ever and anon seeking to withhold them under the 
doak of grand aphorisms and high-soundmg platitudes. 

I am glad to learn that the political creed 1 had labored 
to mculcate was not lost m air. Based on eternal Truth and 
immutable Justice, it has weathered the determined attack of 
tune-serving selfishness. Experience, has unmistakably shewn 
that my views, ridiculed by the thoughtless at one time, were 
mainly if not altogether adopted by the Government of India 
and the wicked and unnghteous theories of government built 
on selfishnes and ignoranco have been gradually givu^ way 
before the advancing ideas of umversal justice Time in its 
relentless march baa discovered the follies of these aelf-oon- 
ceited men On the heaving waves of a chequered past, 

In disorder dtrk tad wdd 
Are seen the baseless fobncs once so high 
Wluch foppish Tanity hath piled, 

As emblesBB of etemitj 

And deemed those tottenng domes whose forms 
Frowned m their deesdence sublime, 

Would stand unshaken hj the storms 
That gathered round the brow of Tum. 
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Daring the three years of Lord Mayo’s administration, India 
hasmtnessed remarkable changes in the policy of GrOTemment 
and the feelings of the people and most remarkaUe perhaps 
is the prominent attitude assumed by the two rehgious 
Movements — one a Hindu, the other a Mahomedan — ^bothin- 
culeating the absolute umty of Qod,theEoOKA and the Waha- 
BEE which, have been brought into an unfortunate antagonism 
with the Government of India. England’s relations with the 
independent Native States and its Feudatones have, however 
been placed on a satisfactory and efficient footing. Ameer Shore 
Ali, the legitimate monarch of Afghanistan, a man who would 
suspect his mother of poison and his son of mtendmg to dethrone 
him, has become m .all sincerity the staunchest Ally of the 
British Power in Asia. Lord Mayo cultivated 
friendship with not a few of the Indian Feudatories and 
foreign Rulers from Persia on the West to Burmah and 
Siam on the East, including the gigantic Empire of the Czar 
which by his conquests m Central Asia has been made al- 
most counterminous with our North-West Frontier. The 
grandeur of his Durbars and Levees and Reception-rooms 
dazzled the pomp-loving Orientals and impressed them with 
the stupendous magmtude of Bntain’s power m the East The 
College he established at Ajmeer to tram the future Chiefs 
of Rajpootana is the mightiest boon he has conferred on that 
provmce and it was his Lordship’s earnest wish— which he 
would have realized had he been spared — ^to see such institu 
tions multiplying over the length and breadth of the land, 
instillmg into the minds of Indian prmces a high and holy 
sense of their responsible positions and enabling them to dis- 
diarge their lofty duties to their subjects with the approbation 
of an enlightened conscience and the smile of their God. The 
creation of a special Department of State for the mterests of 
Agriculture and Commerce and for the encouragement of 
rile scientific rotation of crops and the variation of the valu- 
able products of our rich and fertile plains on some ^^more 
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enduring avd oontinuoas Bystem ihaii that of distributing 
prizes for &t beaste and huge sugar canes at agricultural 
shows,” has conferred an unspeakable blessing to this country. 
The fadlities of internal locomotion and traffic have immensely 
increased, and important lines of Uailway and Telegraph 
have been opened under the supervision of the state, tending 
to develope considerably the hitherto unknown and inexhaust- 
ible material resources of the country. The work of Irrigation 
has immensely prQgp*e8sed in those districts where periodically 
Famine stalked with devastating violence when the ''Heavens 
were brass and the Earth iron.” And last though not the least 
the financial affiurs of the Indian empire have been regulated 
with a bold and decisive stroke and the Government of India 
saved from a threatened msovency, by the imposition of the 
obnoxious Income Tax and the rigid retrenchment of expend- 
iture without reference to men’s feelings. But the Buler 
whose suavity of demeanor and genial hospitality won the 
golden opimon even of his enemies and whose vigorous ad- 
ministration conducted with consummate tact and prudence 
has proved so blessed to this country the hand of violence has 
sent to his long final home. Lord Mayo the world knows, left 
Calcutta on an official tour of inspection for the convict settle- 
ments m the Andamans, where important work was to be done, 
but the tnp promised to be a source of enjoyment and pleasure. 
There m the prime of life, the guardian of mighty and stupen- 
dous interests fell a martyr to the cause of his country and his 
faith. India and England have mourned as they never mourned 
bef(H*e. But it may be consolation to think that the noble Earl 
was not destined to fade away slowly in the perfumed cham- 
ber at death’s repeated wishiper but fiur away from the 
hum of the great meltropolis — suddenly m a convict settlement 
where the everlasting surges made strange music as they 
washed the shores. There on the solitary pier at Fort Blair 
overlooked from the green slopes of Mount Hamet, the foul 
Modem convict, trained in assassmation, fiu: away in ^ 
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defiles of Ehy1)er Ttm, maddmed by rel^ous fiumticUBn 
quicUy did hm dirty work, GonoeiTiiig--migerable wretch ! in 
hk Extern experience that sadti a deed waa sure to plunge the 
British GoToninient in meixtncable confix The joys of Para- 
dise with an overflowing harem, the reward for his killing the 
kaffir shall not be his. The doom of the murderer whethek' 
incited to oomznit the heinous crime under the consciousness 
of personal or political wrongs or inspired by religious fanati- 
cism IS fearful to contemplate. We riiudder to think 

** On the lest dreadful di^ 

How he will tremble there to atand exposed 

The Ibremoft in the nnk of gniltj ghosts 

That must be doomed for Mntder ; think on mnrdet ' 

That trpop is placed apirt from oommon crimes, 

The damned themselTes dart wide^ and shon that band 
As far more black and more forlorn than th^ 

Tis terrible, it shakes, Its staggers me ** 

The scene and the time of the dreadful crime which has 
convulsed all India were most fitted to arouse holy contem- 
plation. The dustered isles lay gilded m the rays of the setting 
Sun which m the tropics, now poiirs its magnificence, then hides 
its face, type of himself whose life sands were then fast runn- 
ing out It was when evenu^ had assumed “the quietude of a 
nun,” m the fluahof health, m the hour of hope and well won tn- 
umph, was the noble Earl dashed to the earth, murdered, bleed- 
ing, speechless for ever, the thread of life sht as by a fury, m a 
moment, at the proudest and happiest oulmmation of his career, 
and rarely has histoiy shewn a life more significant or more 
nch in noble lessons than this nobleman’s whose murder 
a world mourns. If Earl Mayo was not great by gemus, he was 
some thing more — ^be was great by exalted goodness. Never 
perhaps did a snnpler, sweeter, a manlier nature shape the 
decrees of a great people; never certainly did a leading ruler 
depend with so steady and entire humility on God, or feel 
with a deeper piety, or avow with manlier courage, that he 
he was but a weak instrummit for the purposes of the .Al- 
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nughiy. Here was a truly good xmui, a man who, encircled with 
temptation, yet lived without avarice and without ambition ; 
a man who, while others blustered, never uttered one boastful 
sentence , and, while others raved, never penned one vindic- 
tive word ; a man whose very face, they say, m his last days 
was illununated with the hopes of peace and the power of 
mercy, a man whom misfortune did notdepress nor sucees unduly 
elate,- -“Agood man struggling with the storms of fisite;” through 
good report and through ill report, calmly, humbly, hopefully 
bearing up, and doing his manful duly to the bitter end. And 
God rewarded him , the swift death, which sounds so horrible 
to us, was an euthanasia to him. Though his death was sud- 
den, he lived long enough to reap the noble tnumph of pro- 
claiming the prmciple of umversal Liberty, Progress and 
Equality embodied m the Native Marriage Bill, rejoicing that 
that his ear — so soon to be stopped with dust — ^had caught 
the notes that rung out the death-knell of a hoary institution, 
and the pssan of emancipated races , that his eyes — so soon 
to be filmed with death — ^had yet gazed on the sunset of a 
great social moral and rehgious tyranny, and the roseate 
dawn of a mighty national regeneration 

** He 11 down, md for efer ' The good fight u ended, 

In deep-diotcd hameei oar Vicbbot hai died, 

But tcaie should be lew in t laneet to splendid. 

And Gnef bneh her we& et the bidding of Pride. 

** He ihlle, but unTinquiibed He Iklli in his gloij, 

A noble old King on the last of his fields 
And with death-song we come, like the Northmen of sfoij 
And haughtilj bear him awej on onr shields 

** We trusted hu wisdom, but Ion drew ue nearer 
Than homage we owed to Lis statesmanljr art. 

For nenr was statesman to Bengalees dearer 
Than be who had fiiith m the great Hindoo heart. 

** The firank, merrj laugh, and the honest eye flUing 
With mirth, and the Jests that so rapidlj fidl 
Told out the State-seeret that made ns tight wiUmg 
To fiiUow his leading— Ae loved ar all well. 



Our brm Iiuh Chief; --laj hni down ihr the sleepins 
Thet flooght mny dktxah till the tnapet of doom i 
Hononr deimf the pnnd figSU-bnt Lo?e will oomo weeping. 

And hii^ ainj gerlendi on Sail MatoX tomb." 

As OUT ooimtry-men are anxious to know the antecedents of 
their new Viceroy, I subjoin an account of his Lordship’s 
lineage and past career which 1 have compiled from the in- 
formations contained m the English newspapers as well as m 
an authoritative work eititled ** Fifty years in both Hemis- 
pheres, or Benuniscences in the life of a former merchant by 
Vincent Nolte * who was a German bom m Italy and whose 
father’s house at Leghorn had commercial relations with the 
fii'st London firm of the Barings and who himself was the 
Agent of the great Bankers in some of their most important 
operations in the Southern states of America. 

BARON NORTHBROOK P. R S. (Thomas George 
Baring) who suceeds Earl Mayo m the Viceroyalty of India is 
descended from the ancient Saxon Family of Beeringe, a con- 
veyance of land which enumerates among other merits of the 
Founder that “ his absolute Saxon worthiness and knightly 
birth rendered him no improperattendant of aNorman Knight.” 
His immediate ancestors from the Reformation downwards 
have been either Mumcipal officers or Lutheran ministers of 
the city of Bremen one of the free cities of Germany, beauti- 
fully situated on the right bank of the Wesser, fiutnous for its 
tobacco manufi&ctures and carrying on" a large American trade. 
It is curious to note that the ancestors of Lord William Ben- 
tick and Lord Northbrook came from the same provmce of 
Holland. In the latter half of the seventeenth century when 
Hans Bentick youngest son of the Lord of Diepenham Over- 
Yessel was the page and friend of William, Prince of Orange, 

* The Book onginimsr qppeind ki Gnuu It wee treneleted end pobhihed bj 
Mcmii. Trubner A Co. in 1854. Before itt appeenuioe it wee reed ortr to the kte 
Lord hMvutoa and it aeoara^ thotefore moit be nndoabted. 
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one Peter Baling led ahumblelifeatGroningnnin the saixile 
province. Bentick accompanied his royal fnend to England and 
he and hk family bravely promoted Engliah interests, untainted 
by the corruption of a courtly life — refusing the offer of a 
bribe of £ 90,000 from the Secret Service money of t&e East 
India Company While he founded the wealthy fandly of the 
Duke of Portland, John Banng a descendarftof the Plebeian 
Dutchman Peter Banng — and sOn of Franz Baring, mfmister 
of the Lutheran Church at Bremen, became a Virginia 
Merchant and speculator and having hy his rigid honesty and 
dexterity in commercial concerns rist^n to wealth and consider- 
ation, settled at Lackbeer (in Devonshire) near Exeter 
renowned for its large trade and magnificent Cathedral, 
and a climate which for its salubnty and mildness rivals 
the shores of France. FrOm the date of its settlement 
in England, the famfly largely extended its commerciSl trans- 
actions and began steadily to prosper, till it attained consider- 
able eminenca John Banng left four sons and one daughter, 
the third of whom Sir Francis Banng of Stratton Park, 
Hante, great grand father of our new Viceroy was the found- 
er of the London branch of the family Sir Francis was an 
emment London mCerchant who was created a Baronet on the 
29th' of May 1793 He mamed in 1766, Hamet, daughter of , 
WilliamHerrmgEsq. of Croydon, cousin and co-heir of Thomas 
Hemng, Archbishop of Canterbury and by her, he left five 
Sons and five daughtf>r. Ho was succeeded in 1810 by his 
eldest son Sir Thomas Banng, grand father of Lord Morth- 
brook. His second son Alexander Banng was created Baron 
Ashburton of Ashburton Co Devonshire in 1835, in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom, and also a Prny Councillor 
and a Trustee of the Bntish Museum and of tho National Cal- 
leiy Sir Thomas Banng rnkmed on the 13th September 1794 
Mary Ursula, eldest daughter of Charles Sealy Esq. Barrister 
at Law, late of Calcutta, and by her had four sons and three 
daughters. Sir Thomas died in 1864 and was suceeded m the 

B 
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Baronetcy by his eldest son Sir Frands Thornhill Baring 
(created the First Baron Northbrook in 1866) who married 
on the 7th April 1825, Jane, fourth daughter cS the late Sir 
Georga Grey Bart G. C. B., but she died in 1838, leaTing 
behind her a pledge of her affection in our Viceroy elect 
Sir Frands married again Lady Arabella Geoigiana Howard, 
second daughter of Kenneth Alexander Howard, first Earl of 
Effingham on the Slst March 1841. He was an M. A., a 
Barrister at Law and M. P. for Portsmouth Besides he 
occupied successively the offices of the Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Melbourne and 
First Lord of the Admiralty under Lord John Bussel. He 
left one son, Thomas George Baring (Lord Northbrook) and 
three daughters. 

Lord Northbrook was bom m London in 1826 a few 
months before Lord Amherst handed over to Lord William 
Bentick the administration of Indian affiors. Before he 
left the nurseiy, his father* held a post in Lord Grey’s 

* The Tiifn remarked thet **Lord Northbrook wa* bom into whet mij be oallod 
ofiaal liib ’* The Globe while follj idouttuij( hit Lordihip'i great statennanlj abihtiei 
diflbra with it aa legarda the eolqgiom paased on him on that account — Loao Nobth- 
brook ia named by the Xbaef u the ooming man for India, and of cnnne, heof so 
mentioned, his special Staeai is extolled after the fodwm m which the qnahfleatioitt of 
nominees are wont to be vaanted. On this occasion, howerer, we cannot help think- 
ing the tmmpeting process is a little orerdone No donbt Lord Northbrook may be 
a Tery estimable and usefol man, bat we foil to see that this is in any obrions way due 
to Gw accident of bia being boro the child of au official fother We have as foil foith 
in the hereditary prmeiple u any section of the ceirmiiBityf bat the cradle associ- 
ations of the Viceroy-designate of India would not certainly have streek ns u worth 
mentionmg as among the qualifications of the noble Lord for the post to which he is 
said to be nominated. It would be something more to the point, if it were a foot; that 
the House of Lords and the country were taken quite by surprise last Session when 
Lord Northbrook made hia speech m introiluoing tho Army Bill Until Uiu morniiig 
we were not aware that the oration la question wu such a masterpiece But, even if 
It were, we fonty die Oofemor-General of India must prove nmifo more thm the qua* 
hflcatioa of being able to make a sp ee ch . Does Lord Northbrook possess the other 
quahUee ne ce s sa r y P We do not duj that he does ; but it would be interesting, while 
telling ua how his Lordship was born at a tune when his fother held a post m Lord 
Grey's Reform Ministry, if other matters more importmt were noticed m the announce- 
ment of hiB eppointnuntto so unportont a post as that of the Goveruor-Generalahip of 
onr great Eastern Empire — Gfotr 
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reform ministiy, and as he grew up, his father advanced step 
by step until he became Chancellor of the JElxdbequer and 
Urst Lord of the Admiralty. The son’s poKtical education 
thus l)egan with his earliest years and as soon as he had 
amved at manhood, he was himself launched into the 
troubled sea of politics The education he received developed 
his fine intellectual nature and the examples he familiarised 
himself with at home made him a hard mdefatigable worker. 
As a student, although he did not give indications of a pre- 
cocious youth, he obtained the highest academic distinctions. 
At Christ Coll^ Oxford, he gave indubitable proofs of a 
fine gemus and was second class m Classics in 1846. 

Lord Northbrook entered the Political arena as Pnvate 
Secretary to Mr Labouchere (late Lord Taunton) at the 
Board of Trade in 1848, but he soon became Private Secretary 
to Sir Gemge Grey in the Home office where he gave indica- 
tions of large natural powers and invincible energy which 
raised of him high expectations. He subsequenty joined the 
India Board under Sir Charles wood (Lord Halifax) but when 
Sir Charles quitted the Board of control to become the Lord 
of the Admiralty, Lord Northbrook accompanied him Then 
it was that the innermost action of these great departments of 
state, one of them superintending and directing the Govern- 
ment of India was opened to him and if he had gone no further, 
he would have had a larger practical acquamtance with the 
machinery of Government than falls to the lot of most men 
before they are called to the highest Station His Lordship 
was returned to Parhament m liberal interests (as a commoner 
then being plain Mr Barmg) for Penrhyn and Palmouth since 
April 1857, the year of the Sepoy Mutiny when thousands of 
Englishmen, ladies and children were barbarously butchered 
in cold blood all over our North Western Provinces. Al- 
though be did not shine as a brilliant orator, he certaihly 
made his mark by his mastery over the details of all import- 
ant questions the House had to d^l with. He was the First 
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Lord of the Admfisltj from May 1B57 to Maiich 1858. On 
the abolition of tbe double Gkivemment of India, he was 
appoint) 9 d (the first liberal) under Secretary for India under 
the Pali^erston ministry m June 1859 and held tha^ office 
with great predit til| January 1861. It was dunng these 
months that his Lordship had ample opportunity to sjbudy the 
many cognate questions of Indian politics and we need hardly 
say that he made the best use of that opportumty. From 
1861 to 1866, he occupied the office of the Under Secretary m 
the War office which he bad to leave as soon as Mr Disraeli 
came into power He was re-appointed in ^e War office 
under Mr Cardwell at the end of 1868, when the Disraeli 
ministry was dismissed and Mr Gladstone was commissioned 
by Her Majesty to fonn a cabinet He was created a privy 
^nallor in 1869 which office he holds to the present day 
The country seat of his Lordship is the Stratton House 
Micheldeyer station, Hampshire, and his town residence is at 
St. James Place, London. His Lordship Buccee4ed to his patern- 
al estates in 1866 and married in 1848 Charlotte, the amiable 
and accomplished (third) daughter of Henry Sturt Esq of Cnct- 
hiU, Wimbome, Dorsetshire She died young, leaving a son 
and heir ^ tibe vast estates of her beloved husband in Hon 
Francis Geoige Baring, now aged twenty one, an ensign m the 
Bifle Brigade and a daughter. The depth of his Lordship’s 
bereavement might be faintly realized by the fact that though 
the daughters of the proudest peers of England would have 
eagerly shared his fortunes, he has cherished in the inmost re- 
pess^ of his heart the image of his first partner whose loss it is 
said cast over him a sombre melancholy which he could not 
shake oj£ Hence it is that people think him cold and taciturn 
without the geniality of temper wich spread sunshine around 
the path of lord Mayo It has further been asserted that 
he will never be able to grace the festal and social circles as 
their acknowledged King, nor add splendor and dignity to his 
pxaltcd position. In fact the following stanzas expressing 
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the feeling of the Madras community on the ajtpointment of 
Lord Hobart, with a few alterations, wel) represent the views 
pf fashiQiptble Calcutta regarding Lord Nortbbrpok. 

He if eoaifigt my Lord n oommg, 

A-eoming eeroM tlie see, 

A couple of huge REI) TAPS bandies 
Under his irms beers he 
Tbrongh bis nose his pensiye LonUhip 
At night, when foil is the moon, 

Delightcth to drone the *' Old Hundredth ' 

That very refreshing tape 

For he moaneth oil, end heefcth 
A ssd sepnlohnil groan. 

As he thinks of the merry Anglo— Indians 
’Midst whom his lot is thrown 
*' They are given to wioked amoaements*'— 

(Here his good Lordship nghs) t 
** To feudng and fiddling and dgncing !** 

(And here he tame up bis pyes.) 

** Then motters hia Loidahip, ** Never, 

If Heaven will but send me grass. 

In India ahall indolence mnefai 
'Whilst 1 em the Chief of thet plaee 
Again his Lorddiip groaneth 
As he thinke of MaTo's sway, 

Saying, •• 0 where will he go to 
Who io wickedly wasted his pay 1 
But 1 ihall be aotive and amoas, 

And all India shall see 
How much, by my toilsome living, 

I can serve my dear oountne 

I do not believe that tiiere is any sin in being hardworking 
serious or thoughtful On the contrary I rejoice that his Lord- 
ahippossesses these valuable traits in his character. Thescionsof 
the English Aristocracy have been described by novelists as a 
class of gay and worthless men, whirling round the giddy maze 
of unbridled dissipation, unconscious of that lasting peace of 
miud which scommg the region of fashionable grandeur and un- 
sanctified mirth, is found in those who are impressed strongly 
with the grand solemmty and the earnest reality of life — a hfo 
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which assumes a stupendous import when viewed m relation 
to those never-ending ages through which it will be extended. 
Balls and masqneradesi nautchea and tamouhas may have 
undoubtedly their uses, but constant familiarity with them 
produces a state of mind which is far removed from the King- 
dom of Heaven. In the case of Lord Northbrook, I think, 
that beneath the stem reserve, the taciturnity and the solidity 
of his Lordship’s character, there exists a nch vein of m- 
exhaustible cheerfulness which though it dazzles not by fits 
and starts has always acted as a safeguard against utter des- 
pondency. It has been justly remarked that his excessive 
devotion to the details of subordinate functions has not at all 
told injuriously on his undoubted natural powers and energies. 
His freshness and vigor, his capabilility to discharge inde- 
pendently the lofty duties of his august position, have survived 
the cold freezing inflences whidi red tape exerts on official life. 

Lobo Nobtbbbook is now aged about forty six years of 
age, of which five and twenty years have been passed in official 
activity. With all his varied experience, however, the Times 
justly remarks, ** he is still young and endowed with perhaps 
more than the average vigor and strength of his age.* It has 
been the wise custom to select as Viceroys men who had 
not passed the grand climacteric, and Lobd Nobthbbook is 
about the same age as Lord Mayo was and but little older 
than Lord Dalhousie and I^ord Canning were, when they were 
appointed. We may confidently expect from Lobd Nobth- 
bbook a term of office marked by as imich dihgence, energy 
and power of goveqiment as that of his predecessors and the 
unhappy circumstances of Lord Mayo’s death can inspire us 
with no foreboding for the future.” 


•Bioad Aebow howmr Ipetking of hu Lordihip remarks tliat kdUf 
firtttnet losak tliere b aoiiie doubt wbether bis Lordship will prore siiQh<aiiable rc- 
preie&tatiTe of the Crown as did the hte Ooternor General, though his 
u an adnunistntor are reiy great " 
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Last year it fdl to Lord Northbrook’s lot to introduce 
the Army Regulation Bill in the house of Lords. The speech 
which he made on that occasion evinced the wonderful mastexy 
and the eomprehensive grasp he had acquired over his work 
and produced great effect on the House. He displayed sudi a 
power of weaving details into a whole that it was then uni- 
versally felt that his promotion from a subordinate position 
to a wider field of action might unfold and develop the fine 
statesmanly qualifications to which his speech amply testified. 
Referring to the great skill and marvellous tact with which 
his Lordship mtroduced that now famous Bill, the Ttmei 
remarks* — 

The interauntble duenasioni in Uie Cemmoni hid to some estent made men 
forget the breadth of the scheme of n-organintion Mr Cardwell had unfolded 
when he flnt brought in his Bill, and the War Mimstor had never again found 
himself able to give odherenoe to the seattered and mutilated pmpeaals he struggled 
to thrust through tho Uouse Lord Northbrocdi wis dntnnato in presenting oooe 
more to Psrliament the ministerial soheme of army re<«igmuatiOB as an animated 
whole The dry bones of the meamre took life again, and the Opposition were 
diaooncerted by the deameas and force witii whioh the bill before the House was 
advocated. It moat he admitted that thejr had not expected any snoh disiflay of 
•oapadtjforparliaineatatyatatemeot, and It may be fairly asked how it has oome 
to pass that abilites, todh as Lord Northbrook poas e s io a , should never have oarried 
him beyond the comparative security of an Uuder-Seoretaryship. The answer la 
wot for to seek. It is found 'in theneeesdtiesofParUsnietitaiy administmtioa. 
Tbenumbsr ofplseesinihe Osbinetthat san be oeonpied by pesra is lindtod. 
Had Lord Northbrook remained a Commoner, hiaelaiina to high olBos and aeat in 
the Cabmet could soaroely have been overlookod but as a poor he wu obliged to 
yield the precedence to fellow peers whoceelMme must be admitted to have owU 
weighed his own His appointment as Viceroy of India redresses a show of bjusilea 
that was mvoUmtuy bcoauae unavoidable. 

Thomas Babino M. P., the uncle of our Viceroy elect, is 
he senior member df the Firm of Baring Brothers, who com- 
oands an incredible capital and whose name stands at the very 
leadof commercial England. Yet with all his wealth, he is one 
f the most modest of men, whom no one would suspect to be a 
ydhonaire if the fact were not so notorious Lord Northbrook 
I understood to be the heir of his uncle and rumour has it that 
e will one day have little less than ten lacks a year. The ofiice 
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of the iodfian Viceroy, had hetberto been regarded as a 
splendid provision for a poor mhn of character dud talent who 
had served his party weQ, bat it is quite dear lhat otir new 
Viceroy doeiil noi come out to India for five years of exile, in a 
land where religious fanaiicisnl impels meil to assassinate the 
ample cause of anxiety to his family and friends, 
constantly comparing himself With the dwellers of Westmeath, 
in a land to6 of snakes, dOngue and typhoid fever, of dysentry 
and cholera, with any view to bolster up a decayed revenue — ^to 
pay off moiigages upon ancestral estates — ^to make comfort- 
able provisions for his later years or to satisfy extorionate 
emhtors. It appears at first sight to be a matter of wonder that 
the representative Of one of the richest and most enterprising 
noble Houses of Bogland, with spleddid prospects at hOm'e, who 
already enjoys the highest reputation in olfiBcial circles would 
have accepted the Office Of India’s Viceroy. Even his bitterest 
enemies will not dare to imputO any selfish or ignoble mo- 
tive in the act ** We may congratulate upon ourselves as a 
nation” says the Times ** that despite the attractions suggested 
by the possession of an chnple fortune, the glory of serving 
his country and of following the long line of distinguished 
men who have built up and maintained the authonty of Bn- 
tain in tiie East, is powerful enov^h to induce him to forego 
ihe pleasures of home and to accept the service to which his 
sovereign had called him.” 

When WC look deepbr than the mere surfaces of things, we 
f 3 ol that the strongest motive which could induce his Lordship 
to accept the viceregal office Was to do justice to the vaned na- 
tionalities of Hmdoostan with whose affairs m his official capa- 
city he had been for years filmiliar. When the offer was made 
to him by iSr. Gladstone, His Lordship felt that to rule India 
at any time must be an object of the loftiest ambition, to rule 
it now when it is agitated by the revival of fismatidsm among 
Mahomedan and Brahmincal sects and by a rapid assimilatioh 
of the ideas of the West whidi has provoked these revitals, 
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tliusi be on object to which every patriotic Engiiahmau cou^ 
scioas of energy, patience, sagacity and administrative capa- 
city, hiight well consecrate his life, while at the same time 
transmit his memoiy with a sacred halo to the latest generations 
of Bntam and India. Hindoostan of all the countries of the 
Asiatic continent has traditions of by-gone glories which 
invest her with a hallowed regard even before the eyes of the 
most distant nations Greece which civilized Europe with 
her arts and sciences had been immensely indebted to In- 
dian Sages — ^whose metaphysical speculations after being 
recast m a classic mould by Plato, were engrafted by the first 
Fathers of the Church on the primitive doctrines of Chris- 
tianity through which they still exercise a powerful influ- 
ence over the most civihzed nations of the globe.” When tho 
ancestors of Barings, Gladstones and Derbys were roaming 
uncouth, fierce and skin-clod baibarians over the wilds of 
Europe, living in wretched hovels, wallowing in the mire of 
Ignorance and superstition, the Land of the Vedas carried 
into perfection all the arts of civilized lifo. In tho dim, 
hazy view of Ancient Europe, she appeared adorned with 
whatever is most splendid and gorgeous, glittering as it wore 
with gold and gems and redolent of delicious odours. — aye ! 


The iweet Indian land 
Whose tif IS balm ; whose ocean sprewU 
0*er coral rocks and amber beds 
Whose mountains pregnant by the beam 
(If the warm Sun with diamonds teem . 

Whose rivulets are like nch bndes ^ 

Lovely with gold beneath their tides , 

Whose sandal groves and bowers of apicu 
Alight be a Pen*s paradise 
Land of the sun ' whose sky, invade 
Her pagoda and her pillared ahade, 

Her cavern Shrines, and idol stones 
Her Monarch! seated on a thousand thrones, * 

And even now when closer contact with Englishmen has dis- 
pelled the romance that clung about her, when it is found 
(j ' 
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that there are no cluBters of gold mohurs hanging on the 
brandies, no pagoda trees to satisfy human cupidity, English*- 
men ennched through her gigantic commerce look upon her 
truly as the brightest gem in the Crown of her Britannic 
Majesty. 

The virtual kingship of such a land, ought 1 believe, to be 
invested with far greater glory than that of the throne of Great 
Britain herself. Grant Dufi* has justly remarked “that 
in truth the position of the Viceroy m no respect corresponded 
to that of a Proconsul. Not only was there no Roman Pro- 
consulate which remotely approached India in size or popu- 
lation — ^not only were the powers of the Viceroy enormously 
greater than those of any Proconsul, but the whole spirit lu 
which our Government of India was carried on was utterly 
different from anything that ever existed in the Roman or 
any other empire ” The newly appointed Viceroy of India 
about to quit his home for the splendid cares of his high office, 
might well be compared to Moses standing on the heights of 
Pishga. Behind him a bleak, barren wilderness of red tapism, 
rendered doubly intolerable by the consciousness of his 
subordinate position wherein his independence of thought 
had never found a fair field of action Before him the destinies 
he was to shape of a goodly land — a land flowing with 
milk and honey — a land of Promise which the monstrous exac- 
tions of time-servmg politicians had sown broadcast with the 
seeds of disaffection, — ^he is gazig from a far higher stand- 
pomt, following with his eye, the long course of fertilizing 
rivers of lustonc antiquity, through wide extended val- 
leys, peopled by myriads of dusky population and undei 
the bridges of great capitals, measuring the distance of marts 
and havens and spreading contentment and happiness among 
the Impoverished and overtaxed regions from Comorm to the 
eternal snows of the Himalyahs 

Mr. Gladstone’s vast pohtical experience qmi^y saw that 
the Indian Viceroy required tio be a strong man, a man who 
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cUn govern as well as think, a man who can be responidble far 
order m a very stem sense, a man with a policy and a Will, ^ 
as well as an incisive mtelleot. Of the three ecnupetitors 
for the prize, the choice was most judiciously made. There 
was Lord Kimberley who showed much ability as a (Cplo- ^ 
matiat and took a prominent part in the debates of the Crimean 
War There was Lord Duffenn who was deputed on a most 
difficult and dangerous mission to tlie Lebanon m 1860 when 
for three weeks, the Eastern Question was hourly feared to 
be revived by a war to drive Prance out of Syria where 
Napoleon showed every mtention of remaining, and suc- 
ceeded in “conciliating every body, detecting every body, 
restraining the whole Mountain as if ho had lived a life m 
Lebanon, managing Pashas, resisting French Generals and 
finally getting his own way,” acquiring thereby a high repu- 
tation But neither of the two showed those great qualities 
which peculiarly fit a man for the throne of a great, restless, 
wide-scattered monarchy, especially at a time when popular 
feehng seems to be abnonnally irritated by a heavy burden of 
taxation and many other causes which it would require a hal'd 
u'orker and an honest thinker to elucidate 

From the English and Anglo-Indian Papers that have 
delivered their verdict on Mr Gladstones’ choice, we gather 
sentiments of almost universal satisfactioiu At any rate the 
.ippomtinent is not considered “ a job ” “ Mr Gladstone ” says 
the TiMbS “ has been fortunate in securing the services of a 
member of his Government whoso past career gives promise 
that he will bo found superior to eveiy exigency Load North- 
brook laherits the talent of a family whose members have not 
only exhibited a large variety of tastes but who have been dis- 
tmguishe^l in whatever walk of hfe they have chosen to pursue 
He has devoted himself with an assiduity rare m any 
and most lure m those whose ample fortunes while the/ 
from labor to the service of the State. No man of / 
h«is had so wide a traimng or such ample expori/ 

/ 
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man it must be added, has given greater satisfaction in the 
dischMge of his (unctions in all the ofiSces he has successively 
mid successfully filled. Ho will go out to India amid 
unanimous good wishes, and leaving a wide-spread behef that 
the right man has been found for the right placa” 

“ Lord Northbrook says the “ Spsctator “ would be a far 
better selection than Lord Kimberly — ^might indeed prove 
one of those remarkable appointments which have repeatedly 
changed the whole course of the history of India He is be- 
lieved to be a really sirong man with all ^he busmess abihty 
of his house, a hard worker with an exceptional capacity for 
gathenng up details into a rope, knows finance, and might 
govern India calmly and strongly, that is exactly in the 
way demanded by the it3qun*ements of the hour. Fohtical 
observers however declare that he has a defect which in an 
autocrat is a dangerous one, that he can become entraine by 
an idea and take sudden and dangerous resolves. His absence 
moreover would be a distinct loss to the Government, which is 
still in the throes of Mihtary Keform and has no sufficient 
persons at its disposal to replace him ’’ 

“ In official circles ” says the London Daily Neirs “ he 
(Lord Northbrook) enjoys the highest reputation, as one who 
acquits himself not only well, but with distinction, in all 
that he undertakes The family of the Barings has before 
now given England able administrators ; and if Lord North- 
brook^s friends cannot pomt to high posts which he has filled 
in succession, they rely upon his possession of that strength 
of character and demonstrated wealth of acquirement which 
only need occasions for their display to yield great services 
to the State. It is this proved capacity, rather than any 
detailed acquaintance with the routine of office, which cons- 
titutes Lord Northbrook’s claim to cofidence. The states- 
men who have successively ruled India have not been men 
to shnnk from great tasks, or to quail before great dangers. 
Lord Northbrook is a worthy specimen of aolass of English- 
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men who with all the advantages of wealth and station 
tempting them to spend life in Insurious ease, have deli- 
berately preferred ** to scorn delights and live laborious days;" 
and the good wishes of his countrymen will follow him, when 
the day shall soon come for him to leave his native 
land to uphold the authority of Great Bntain in the great 
Empire which he is called to govern.” 

It can not be expected however that even the best of 
politicianB should meet in their life time with an unanimous 
public opinion %n their favor. No wonder therefore that Lord 
Nouthdrook whose abilities have been so much extolled by 
the foremost representatives of the English Press, lias impu- 
dent cntiGS like the Morning Advertiser ix) blacken his fair 
fame and depreciate those sterling graces which have obtained 
for Mr Gladstone's choice the almost universal approbation of 
England and India. Says the Advertiser , — 

Look at our Army Rstunaici this year to read irhnt liorcl Nortlibrook is 
There we have his congenial work, the fruits of liis training, the unmistakable eco- 
nomical Chauvinism of peddling incapacity brought out in figures--a modem Bri- 
tish underling revealed We would rather see a parochial beadle, provided he wore 
his full costume, sent out to govern India than an ** economic** rod-tapist even 
though he has had the run of Downing street in his teens There might be some 
undeveloped magnificence, some latent greatness, in the beadle But a Gladstoiiite 
brought up at the feet of a Grey Gamaliel , an official who has figured in reduction 
anddisorgamsation, a War office homaele and circumlocutionist, a speech -maker 
of pared estimate8->wc turn aside mutter despair at the vista of mistakes, blunders^ 
imbecibties, and losses that open upon our prophetic vuion In Lord Napier of 
Magdala we have a soldier of talent and experience in organsation at present on the 
scene of action ; in Sir Bartle Frerc we have here a great Indian official of excep- 
tional popnlarity among the natives and the native Princes In the Dnke of 
Edinbui^h, we should have had name and Royal pretttgti and both of the 
diatinguished men, whoie names we have just cited, might have assisted a Pnnee 
whose youth and inexpenenoe furnish, we own, some Direction, with their oonnsela 
and advice We trost that we may be mistaken , but we fear tbst the edon of 
the Bremen Barings will cari^ out with him not even the spirit of the old tradera 
in the days of the East India Company, but only the small peddhng, cheese-pamig, 
penny-wiaepound-fooliahdootnnes and programme of the cat-starving, do^ ' 
closing, quUl-stump-mending, telqgraph-clerk-gnndmg administration that ^ 
tranaforming the chanuster of this misgoverned eountiy, and dcgiading^ 

^etof the entire world.’*— JVbmtMg AimrHm / 
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The Standard too takes an exception to the appointment 
of Lord Northbrook as the Indian Viceroy and advocates 
with less virulence the claims of Lord NajMer of Merchistoun 
who however sound he may be as a politiman and respected 
for his affiibihty and many social virtues both by the Natives 
and the Europeans, has now acquired a juster title to spend 
the evening of his hfe in quiet seclusion, than as the active, 
bustling Head of a distracted dependency 

The eoitom of selecting a prominent member of the political party in power 
for the office of Governor Gencril is not a rigid and nnbending one. It was 
broken very recently in the appointment of Sir John Lawrence, and it might 
always be broken with advantage where a Prime Minister has not the assu- 
ranee, such as Mr Disraeh possessed when he appointed Lord Mayo, that he 
can send ftttm among hia fhends and eolleagncs a man gifted with the powers 
and ihe arts of Government It is not necessary to name the emiment mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service whose titles to snob a crowning glory of tbeir 
oareers fall httle short of those poiscssod by Sur John Lawrence, or those 
as Governors of Indian Presidencies and British colonies who have diown thenr 
oapaaty for the highest office We may mention, however, os an illustration of our 
argument, the very mninent diplomatist and statesman who is now charged with 
the government of India LordNapier has represented England at St Peters, 
burg, at Berlin, and at Washington, he has been oeting for the last five years as 
Governor of Madras, and m that capacity has shewn all the qualifications needed 
u aGovemor-Oeoeral We have no desire to advocate Lord Napier's claim to 
the Gcyremor-Generalship, or to complain that he was passed over What we do 
eomplam of is, that such men — fw Lord Napier u bat one of several — are never 
of; And that men like Lord Northbrook arc sent out to govern a great 
Empin, whose only recommendation is their indostiy, and the painotism which 
leads them to saonCce their ease to the splendid labours and burdensome honors 
of a qaasi'-Boyalty Grant that when there is on English statesman qualified 
for the post, makes the best V<oeroy--aDd we allow it unfeignedly—wc may be 
eowasad, knowing nothing better of Lord Northbrook than the fact that he has 
been appomted to the office, for regretting that this most noble prize of the 
•B^gHah Fnbho semoe was not given to some man whose qnalificabons for it were 
apparentk and whose serviees merited such a mark of the oonfadence of his 
kveratgo^Afoaiford. 

Lord Northbrook comes amongst us at a penod when 
the Viceroyalty of India at all times a responsible and diffi- 
cult office has become immensely so, by the hostile atti- 
tude assumed by certain classes of the population m the 
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North-West and Ponjauh and I beheve that %t is the First duty 
if the new Viceroy to allay the rancour, animosity and discon- 
tent as well as quiet the alarm, terror and stupefaction which 
reigns in the hearts of the Indian sahjects throughout the coun- 
try, For the last few months we have been hving as it were on 
a troubled sea. Two of the highest functionaries of the land 
have successively fallen beneath the deadly knifo of the das- 
tardly assassin, and theiG is no knowing what is in store for us. 
Sedition, excitement, alai ni and dibcontent are the order of the 
day, and the rumours of the existence of socrect societies like 
the Ku Klux Klans of Virginia m scveial parts of the Empire 
float in the air India lias indeed reached a phase which I can 
not but look upon as a terrible political crisis and it would re- 
quiie the noblest efforts of statesmanship to restore its Oquih- 
bnum The two sects that have come into enviable notoriety 
are the Wahabees and the Kukas and the fears entertained of 
them m many quarters are very great indeed I shall say a few 
\iords on these two movements. 

The Wahabee Movement of late lias excited such terror 
and alarm that a few facts regarding its nse and progress 
may not be altogether amiss here It began with a young 
Arab Pilgrim, Abdul Wahab, son of a petty Nejd Chief, who 
about a century and half ago, struck with the corruptions of 
Mahomedanism m Damascus, resolved on a thorough Re- 
formation His warm and virulent denuncations of the then 
existing profligacy made many enemies and compelled him 
to flee from city to city, till at last he succeeded in con- 
vertmg the powerful Chief of Derai Yeh, Mahomed fhri 
Sau’d and in forming a small Arab League against the coi- 
vupted creed of Constantinople Flushed with triumph over In^i 
enenues^ Abdul Wahab, became tho Spiritual Chief of the 
vanquished provinces over which he appointed satraps and 
enforced a system of religious taxation throughout that part 
of the country Commenced as a system of cpjsade against the 
low sensuahty and filthy practices of professing Moslems, 
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it grew into a grand tbeological intern which reduces tho 
Beligioa of Mahomed into pure Theism and condsts of seven 
cardinal doctrines. 

Itt Abiolote nlUnce upon one Ood Snd Abfolnte reumidatioii of tny ms- 
diotmrj agrat between men tnd Melrer, inelnding the lejeetion of the prayere 
of the 8ainta and e?en of the lemi-divine mcdtution of If ahoned himaelf M 
the right of priytte interpretation of Mahomedan aeriptnrea and the rqeetion of 
all pneaily gloeaea on the holy Writ, 4th Absolute rejection of all the fbrma 
oeremoniea and ontward (diaervanoei with trbidh the madiaeral and modem 
Mahomedana hare overlaid the pare frith. 0th Conatant looking for the prophet 
Imam who will lead the tme bellevera to Tietory over tho Infidels 6th Constant 
recognition both tn theoi^ and praotioe of the obligation to wage war upon all Infl- 
dala. 7th Implicit obedience to the Spiritnal guide. Dr Hnnter remarka that 
** in formal divimtj they are the Unitarians of lalam. Tlmj refuse divine attri- 
butes to Mohamad, forbid prayers in bis name, and denounce aupplicationa to de- 
parted aaints It ia their earnest, praotioal theology, however, that oontama the 
eeeretof their itrergih They boldly insist upon a return to the frith of the 
pnmitivo Muhammadan Church, to its iimplxolty of manners, its puritj of morals, 
and Its determination to spread the Truth, at whatever eipenae of the blood of 
the Infidel, and at whatever aoenfice of their own lives Their two great prin« 
ciplcs are the nni^ of Ood and the abnegation of self They disdain the 
oompronises by which the mde fanatioisra or Muhammed haa been dtilfully 
worked up into a system of oivll polity, and adapted alike to the internal 
wants and foreign relations of Mnsalman Butea 'Iliey exact fiom every 
convert that abaolnte resignation (islam) to the will of God which is the 
clue to the auooeas of Mahomed But while, like other reforming scots, they 
oeeselessly ineiat on this fundamental doctnne, they weaken their cause among the 
learned by their Unitarian divinity, and among the simple by a rude disregard of 
eatabliahed ritea and hollowed aasociationa In the greater part of Asia, the 
Wahabee conveit must separata himself from the whole believing world He most 
give up his moat chenahed legends, hia solemn festivala, hia holiest beliefs He 
must even disoontinuo the eomfertlng prartioe of praying at his lather's tomb ** 

Abdul Wahab died in 1787, and waB succeeded by an able 
Cheiftain under whose command the Wahabies defeated the 
grand Sheilwh of Mecca, routed the Pasha of Bagdad \nth im- 
mense slaughter, OTerran the fairest provinces of European 
Turkey, and before 1804 were masters of both Mecca and 
Medina. They desecrated the tombs of the Mahomedan 
saints and spared not even the sacred Mosque whence the ac- 
cumulated ridi oblations of eleven centuries passed into their 
hfrnds. Nothing could exceed the indignation and terror of 
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Mmwulman w<»rld when the facts of these atrocities begen to 
be known. “ From the marble pile of St Spohia in Goii<* 
stantinople” says Hunter “to the plastered wayside Mosque 
on the frontier of China, eveiy Mahomedan house of prayer 
was filled with lamentation andweeping^ In 1818 their power 
was at its lowest ebb and deprived of the command of 
the Holy City, they became a scattered and homeless sect 
Driven from their foot-hold in Eastern Asia, Syed Ahmad 
returned to India a fanatical disciple of Abdul Wafaab. 
Landing at Bombay, he found a large multitude ready to 
espouse his cause and accept his initiation. But his grand 
aim was not to make proselytes in the “ settled districts” 
but to rouse the fierce warlike mountameers who in- 
habit the frontier with fanatical zeal for the extirpation of 
the Infidel by a Behgious War, obligation to which was the 
“ first duty of the regenerate man.” Gradually a rebel colony 
began to be drilled in those mountam-regions and a literature 
too began to flourish, which poisoned the mind of the loyally 
disposed against the Fennghee The seeds of disaifection tra- 
velled to Bengal, through numerous seditious pubhcations and 
itinerant preachers. Patna became the Head quater of the 
Bengal Wahabees who, secretly sent largo sums of money 
to aid the Bebcl camp at Sittano. 

The sect had already come to notonety in several state trials 
which had already taken place. It is indeed to be regretted 
that beginmng with the purest ideas of monotheistic re- 
form, it should be the sternest advocate of Treason and Re- 
bellion. Sir Herbert Edwardes in passing sentence upon one 
Yalia All, justly remarked that “instead of appealing to reason 
and to conscience like his Hindu fellow-countrymen in 
Bengal of the Brahma Samaj, the Wahabee seeks his 
end in pohtical revolution and madly plots agamst the 
Government which probably saved the Mahomedans of 
India from extinction and certainly brought in religious 
freedom ” 


D 
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a gg flttpi a ti dtts that have taken place, the victims 
beii^M kaa than the Ohief Justice and the i^ceroy of British 


the European and Native commumties from one end of the 
country to the other and when the telegram of Lord Mayo’a 
murder reached England, Indian stocks went conaiderly down, 
as many people thme serionsly behoved that the British 
Empire in India, could no longer be maintained Even now 
vague rumours and undefined eonstemation fill the stoutest 
heartf^ and it is believed by many tiiat a general rising of the 
Mahomedan population will take place as soon as there is an 
epportunity to do so. 

There are people who might consider us alarmists and 
view both thef murders as tnvial matters, as the result of in- 
dividual fimaticism or private revenge, or of promptings of per- 
sonal hatred I frankly confess that I do believe in the 
secret existence of a wide-spread Mahomedan conspiracy. It 
•may be far a time the polttical horizon of India •may assume 
ihe calmest appea^rance, and •may lull our Rulers to fanmed se- 
curity ^fhe hour will cme^ — I say perheups pT(phet%c^ 
tiie cperatvm of a hundred under-currents of thought and fedxng 
inimiccd to British supremaey mil tell •most disastrously on the 
peace of India, aye it will convulse the bowels of the land 
mcure fearfully than was the ease m 1857. Lord alone 
knows what will be the result of such a catastrolphe and 
the best fireinds of England, will warn her of a coming cnsis. 

I do firmly believe that both these atrodous murders were 
dictated by the controllers of a secret organisation who 
in political tactics are the most unscmplous and astute, 
possessing the power of unrivalled dissimulation — ^men whose 
diplomacy might be a lesson to FrmceBismark and the Jesuits. 
This organization if it is not suppressed with an iron hand, 
may eventually convulse the Empire of Hindustan. It is 
a significant fiuit that both those ligh ojficers of the crown 
who took a prominent part in the repression of Waha- 
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beftMim,lMUi witiiin the interval of a few montbe bean murdered 
bj Ifaihomedan awiiiuiBine ; — a faetalone sufllmeiit 1 bdieve to 
warrant the condiaaion that the intrigue of a wide qpread 
Wahabee oonfederdc^hddbe^oaixiedor withoeaaelemaotin^ 
ty and unbounded enthusiaatn. The oomforting aaauranee 
of Juatioe Phear who refiiaed to attach any political aigoifi- 
oanoein theae murdeiBiare baaed on an inauffident knowledge of 
the facta of the oaae. If Hia Lordahiphad a little experience 
of the unbounded fimaticiamii theperauaaive and eameatapeech 
and often-4ame the great natural powers of the Wahabee 
preachers whoare doing their Wiwk of sedition m spite of Bri- 
tiah Government, with immense aucceaa amoi^ the Maho- 
medan population from one end of the country to the other^ 
he would not perhaps have hazarded such a dangerous theory. 
Under the present Guxsumataces, no duty is more incumbent 
on the new viceroy than a thorough mvestigation mto the 
grievances of the Mahomedan population and an earnest 
effort towards the removal of those real oau9e& of discontent 
which I beheve they have like their Hindoo fellow Subjects. 

I am not one of those who advocate measures of whole- 
sale and bitter retaliation, but I have faith in a Policy in 
which cfemency should be combmed with vigor. The 
Law of Kmdness has often times worked a potent churm in 
dissolving such combinationB and has even turned, disloyal 
men from their wicked ways into honest peace-loving and de- 
voted citizens. 

At fKm ths botom of hor nyitic fenoUint, 

Kilo’t aaered wstara windeUi to the main 
FloodiDg each vale emboconed moag momitmu, 

Vroin fhr AJateli fieldi to Egjrp^’ii plain 
So from the boeom of the Foont of lore, 

A golden itreem of ^mpaSij it gnthing , 

Ab'I winding fl-st tbro* hitaUeot aboTe, 

Then ilint* each vale of mortal mind u ruihing } 

Sweeping tlio heart ofioebeif and of stone, 

Ptaigiiig hnmamlj ofeMij bUndiMif 
UiitiBg an fpvHii eartMy into one 
And leaving bolyneu and joj— Tiff Sxupiiem.'' 


L. Ln. 
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The Mahomedans of India have not like thdr Hindoo 
fellow SnlgeetB taken advantage of the benefits of lii^ 
education which the €k)vennent of India freelj ' oflbrs 
to all classes of its subjects, and their ignorance is 
mostly the cause of tiieir numerous vices and disoontent. 
If we want to see the Mahomedaos quiet, loyal and order- 
ly subjects we must educate them in English literature 
and Sience like their Hindoo brethren and to afford en- 
couragement only to those who are able to win the 
highest honors in our Universities. Even if it be found 
necessary, a system of compulsory education like that of 
America and Switzerland will have great effect m mould- 
ing their minds. For it is knowledge alone which will 
enable them to discern the danger of plotting madly to throw 
up at this period, the yoke of Bntish Government, or to be per- 
suaded by the eloquent and seditious preacher who under the 
garb of sanctity is sowing the land broadcast with the seeds of 
of treason. Although debauchery and intemprance have 
thoroughly enervated them, there is still m many parts of 
the Empire, specially in the Upper Provinces a religious 
bigotry, a &natical zeal and a desire for dommion which may 
stnr them at any moment to rise under the banner of 
Islam in a Cresceutode against the Infidel. 

The Kuka sect which has drawn so much public attention 
of late by the Massacre of Malair Eotla, also requires a short 
notice. The Sikhs we all know are a monotheistic Hindu 
sect originally founded by Ooroo Nanuck who was the son of 
a petty trader in the Punjaub. In the reign of Runjeet Sing 
their political greatness — the seeds of which were planted by 
Goroo Govind— attamed its culminating pomt The Sikhs 
as a rule have been most devoted and loyal subjects of her Ma- 
jesty the Queen, since Punjaub came under British rule and 
during the dark days of 1857, their prowess served not a little 
to stem the tide of Sepoy Rebellion. Corruptions however 
gradually entered their creed, and thoi^tful men among 
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tiiem locked with disgost on impious itmotstions. In the 
year 1847 there arose in the village of Hnrrcm on ihe right 
bank of the Indus, near the Fort of Attock, a S3di Teadier 
named Balook Sing who preadied a reformation of the Sikh 
creed, inculcating greater virtue and espeacially the culti- 
nation of the habit of most rigid truth speaking. He mado 
many converts whom ho oigamsed into a sect called Kukan 
On hiB death m 1863, he was succeeded m the Groorooshipby 
Ram Sing,* a carpenter of the village of Bhainee in the 
Loodiana Distnct near the Thanna of Sanwarwall. The new 
Ooroo is a man of uncommon good sense and deep natural 
piety. His fine tall stature, his broad chest, his manly 
bearing and above all his fervent spmt of devotion eminently 
fitted him for the holy though difficult work he had under- 
taken Though not a lettered man, he is well versed with 
the principles of Hindooim and Mohamedanism, and his 
strong native powers of intellect combined with a sturdy 
genume greatness of soul makes him a natural-bom king and 
compensates for the want of high intellectual culture. 
Some say that he served as a soldier both under the Lahore 
Durbar and in one of the Sikh regiments in the Bntish s^ice. 
Providence has now ciJled him to fight out a nobler battle with 
the corruptions and follies of man and his former career was 
but typical of the pious Beformer’s life he now leads armed 
with the panoply of serene trust in Ood. Under the new 
spintual loader the sect made very rapid progress. Thousands 
of stalwart Punjabee working men (peasants, carpenters, 
smiths, barbers, leather- workers, sweepers, and not a few men 
in high positions) swarmed mto it bom all parts of the 


* Sioce the ebove wu wntteo, Ram Siag haa been aent u a pnaonar to 
Baogoon on political graonda, it bang ftmd Uiat ha preaanoe In the Pw^ab 
mil^ create farther diatnrbaoee. Thia m$n baa baan eondafiinad oitboot trial 
and it la big^ tana that England diodd aat bamalf r%bt In bar aaSonal aontdiaa 
•eithar bj aUowfltgbimaftirand opentnalor an rniwidlati MlaaiMS otharmat 
atm mightriaeaauuibkaGlBdatoiie who nbb^ bmgbt to li|^t the nwda of 
PcBnb to weep ever the nkfiirtaiiw of Bam Sing. 
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PluyMb. the KookwiunnMtleedbgr a degree' 

of 1911]% mi w^pUdiy soah m inmld do honor to anyeeot 
ia tiw -world. They are abeolate^ oonunanded to rmMnoe 
ididatiy of every kiad aad eatirdy to abjure oaate. They 
aooqit Gooroo Qoviad Sing aa the oaly true aad divinely 
inqared prophet Th^ etroagly oondemn every deacriptioB 
of vice. 33]eftk adulteiy, drinking, uao of iatoadeating dmga^ 
lyiog> qnaRellingand eating animal food especially beef 
are stron^y prohibited. Absolute allegianoe to the Spiritual 
dhief, anbooding obedienoe to every doetrine, labour 

aad self*aadrifiee axe enforeed npm every intending convert. 
Ihe Motto of Bam Sing is : — 

Unt eonmt to daoth 
Gift vp detIn to Kra. 

Bosom s tho dust of dm wnh 
TImb eoous to mo** 

The Buka rites of Initiation are peculiar. Every convert 
must repair to Bhainee, the residence of Bam Sing where the 
mystic utterance of " Wah Gooroo” is whupered mto his ear to 
repeat from time to time with teeth denched. A Mala 
or white cord of twisted wool or cotUm tied mto knots and par- 
tially resembling a rosary is hung round the neck or waut 
ot tile convert ; a turban of large case made of untwisted 
matArifcl, the folds running from ear to ear and gathered 
plentifully on the temjde aad a small drawer not readhing 
to the knee. The Boiakas carry a small as, their apparel 
is entirely white, all colour or appearance of gaiety in dress 
biting pr^bited. They bathe every day at three o’clock 
in the moniing and repeat slokes or sacred verses from the 
Gmnth. And lastly a most strict course of virtuous life is 
pobiteiji put to hi ^ in a short lecture which generally pro- 
duces the most speedy and remarkable change in his exis- 
tence. He frankly coaftsses his tins, evenjf tb^ be of the 
deepest dye, his s^ satisfimtion lesvesi, him, liis free loses its 
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colour, he is fill of internal reproadiai^ desire of pori^ A 

Knka, is seldom known to be a hjrpocritical or an immoral man. 

Their dovoiaonal meetings are often seenes of teitiUe excite- 
ment. A large blaang fire consuming, several mat^tids of light 
wood is made, into which fruits, ghee and Hkdtva are thrown 
in abundance The congregated Kookas then surround this 
conflagration and wildty chant the Grunth aaid ' repeat the 
slokes, working themselveB into sudi an eccstacy that pre- 
cautionary measures are necessary to be taken to prevent 
the devotees from precipitating themselves into the flames. 
This is an act of desperation towards which many of the 
Kukas manifest a strange tendency at the time, so much 
so that guards are always carefully told off beforehad, to 
preclude any fearful catastrophe. The men and women, the 
maidens and the old ladies all sit together with their fimes 
covered during the worship, sing danoe and it is reported, 
now and then commit extravagance. 

The facts of the brutal Massacre of Malair Kotla are 
now so well known that it would be unnecessary for me to go 
into details. Suffice it to say that on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the Lohri festival at the house of Bam Sing some 
two hundred Kukas who were enraged against the native 
Governments of Putteala and others for having aided in bring- 
ing to justice the butcher murderers of Baikote, resolved to 
diastise them by force of arms. A motley crowd induding 
women and children, stirred by religious fiuiaticism,thqr ftiled 
in their design, were seized by the officials of Putteala ' and 
handed over to the British authorties. Mr. Cowan the Deputy 
Commissioner of Loodiana on his own responsibility blew 
those helpless beings on the mouth of the cannon and there- 
in committed an act which in its cold-blooded atrocity 
surpasses those terrible deeds of brutalily which Jamaica wit- 
nessed under Governor Eyre’s administration. 

A frdnd of minehas furnidied me with the fblloWibg fines 
which he not inappropriately calls the Soi^ of the Khalsa. 
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ATtnge ok lord I Thy thuigliteroil Sj*'. 

Lie fealtored on yon Koda'i pbuoy 
Even tkem who kept thy tnith eo freeV 
When 4UI their aev^bon wiMriuppod ftoi 
Forget not . in thy book reoord their groent^ 

Who were tlqr ebeep end in their neure fold 
Batchered by the impiotti Feringhee thkt mekee 
Seek load (SiriitUn profeieioiii \ Their moene 
The'plaini redoubled to the hiUii and they 
Td Hearen. Their martyred blood and aihea aow 
O'er all the Indian flelda, where atill doth iway 
The Deepot'a aplnt 1 tiiat trom theae may grow 
A hundred fold ; who ha? iiig learned the way 
Early may dnre the raiupaiit ioe 

Song oftht KkoUa, 

The Govemment of Lord Napier has decided the Kuka 
Question, and its Despatch on the subject will, to the latest, day 
remain the noblest tnumph of principle over passion of hon-^ 
esty over misguided partizauship. It will in times to ocme 
teach a lesson to mean men m responsible positions that how^ 
ever much, from the traditions of Bntish Govemment, they 
might hope to be supported in all tbeir acts by their superior 
authorities, there is yet enough of Christian humamty left in 
the Govemment of India which can not but condemn deeds 
of barbarism— 4eeds which must be quoted to their eternal dis- 
grace by future generations. There is one subject with which 
the Govemment of Lord Northbrook will have to deal It is 
the future treatment of the Kuka sect. That it should not 
be held responsible for the deeds of a few unruly ruffians 
in its number, is a position which none will gainsay^ To 
remove them from pubhc service, and to encourage the native 
Princes to imitate that example of the paramout power and 
thereby take away the bread from the mouths of their wives 
and children, are things what no man with justice and consci- 
ence will dare uphold. Let not the Kookas be branded as 
an in&mous sect, let no ban of degradation accompany their 
nama I believe that there is nioice danger in creating ene- 
mies of a stalwart race by driving it to desperation than by 
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condliating even the disloyal and the disaffected by kind, 
generous and timely concessions. 

It is pleasing to note the devoted loyalty and activity dis- 
played by the Native Princes, eqiecially the Ifaharajah of 
Putteala towards the suppression of this little outbreak and 
the following recommendation of the “ Nattonal Papa^ 
(March 1872 ) for an increase of salute to His Highness, at 
least as a personal distinction, might even now be acted 
upon with good grace by our Bnlera 

** It IS indeed lugUy deiinble under the preunt oironmstanoei, that aome flttii^ 
acknowledgment ihonld be made by oor Goffemment of the aervioea of the Pnttiala 
CbieC We eameatly hope that a men MoraaiUa of thanka in the ordinary nratine of 
buameaa from the Pmgab Government may not terminate the expnaakm of Ita grati* 
tnde We know that for a fiv leaa mentonooa aenrice (via fiw remitting for one 
year the Tranait Duties dunng the fkmme m Rajpootana) the Government of India 
inoreaaed the immber of aahitea reoeivcd by the Mahangah of Jcypon from 17 to 19 
and oonaidenng the predileotiona of Native pnnoea, we think aamilar 
ikt mrmeH qf JPuittala will not only meet with general aatufaotion bnt wiU prove a 
strong inoentive to Native Pnnoea to come forward in a apirit of devoted loyalty to 
uphold British interests in the hour of calamity and disaster which in spite of her 
strictest vigilanoe may befiil England at any time, m a vast dependency inhabited by 
thir^-three nationalities and creeds ** 

The little war with the Lushai barbarians, North of Cachar, 
which has lately terminated, however strong might be the 
grounds of its justification, has been earned on in a most reck- 
less spirit — ^more m consonance with the dictates of rude 
barbarism than on the principles of enlightened civilization. 
The British Government was no doubt perfectly justified in 
chastising the unruly marauders who had been committing 
outrages on the British territory. It had a right to resent 
the wrongs wantonly inflicted, m a series of destructive raids 
accompanied with awful cruelties by a horde of savages, on the 
peaceful planters of Assam, and teach them to respect the rights 
of their neighbours. But nothing would justify the manner 
in which that result was achieved. With the story of the war 
we are all familiar. British soldiers penetrated mto some of 
the ouUymg villages, occupied some unimportant posts and in 

B 
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defiance of all rules of civilised warfare, burnt lai^ stores of 
grain, the only means of support to the Lushais during peace 
or war. To starve a race of barbarians — to inflict upon them 
the horrors of fiuniae, with the doubtful chance of bringing 
them to sulgeciion, is a policy disgraceful to a Christian 
General, commanding disciplined battalions officered by 
Europeans and accompanied by a decent train of artillery, 
oigainsed on scientific principles. The whole civilized world 
has unanimously execrated the brutal proceedings of the 
Britbh soldiers in the Lushai country. It is time that 
the Government of India should redeem the misdeeds of 
its officers by an earnest effort to plant civihzation, and to 
humanize and enlighten the lawless tribes, in the Lushai Hills, 
skirted by picturesque villages, hitherto reckoned inaccessible, 
and in the interests of Science as well as Commerce open the ^ 
way to the Frontiers of China. It is a suicidal waste of a 
large sum of public money, if the Government of India 
would stop without effecting some permanent and endunng 
s'csult of the nature I have pointed out. 

It is interesting to note how other European nations view 
this little fray with a horde of savages in which Britain has 
been compelled to entangle herself. The following thread- 
bare discussion of the Lushai question in the Reuve des Mondes^ 
a well-known French Journal, is as amusing as it is edifying 
and instructive. 

^ It 18 scarcelj possible tint nch a oostly expedition can have no other object 
than the re-eatablubing of English among some mountaineers whose forays 

are always dreaded on the North -eut frontier It is quite permissible to suppose 
that Its real object is Yuvah, whidi hes in that direction, and from which it is sepa- 
sated merely by a narrow strip of Bormese temtory We must remember that au 
emlfsaijr from the Fanthsy’s has visited the Engbidi Resident at Bhamo, he maintain^ 
that the onlj obstado to a renewal of the commercial relations between Buimah and 
TovAir 18 the presenee Of Chinese trigmds, who are too strong for the Panthays to 
fiat down without someassistaiMe. Will the Engiiah lose this opportunity of sisist- 
ing a brave peo|^e which needs their help? The King of Ava for his part, refoset to 
seceive beck General Bladen He.hai threatened to fire on onj vessel which bnnga 
him I it IS reported too that he has about him the Agent of some foreign power, who 
Is uiging him to make war on the Engbsh, dud offers to supply him with an ironclad 
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Ibr thit purpose ll ii impectcd that RouiA^or CfttiiA is st tlio bottom* of Hus lo- 
tngQS , but it most be coufetseil that tUb * foreign emrnaij* plajrs ibe En g li sh game 
teiy well, for nothing would please the English better than to hare a pretext for 
seniiig the Burmese temtorj whieh separates them from thar fnemli the Panthays. 
It u difficult to beiiere that the Lnshai Expedition u not an excuse for some pnjeet 
of Annexation. The camp at Ddhi will eover the rear of the inrading umy If 
England saoeeedi m opening by these means the route to China, it is easy to divido 
the advantages whioh she will acquire for her Indian tradO, and the magnifioent deve* 
lopment it will reoeive." 

The question of Education in India is day by day attract 
ing more and more the attention of our Rulers. There was a 
time when the Orientalists and Anglicists fought out a 
mighty battle on the Indian Education Question*’ and thank 
God I victory was on the side of Truth. What a woful day 
had our country witnessed, if the Orientalists had gamed the 
day and succeeded in with-hoIding from the Hindoo youth 
the treasures of English Literature with the spirit of social 
and moral Freedom which it imparts. When it was once 
decided that Indians should be educated in the literature 
and science of the west thro* no tramlations, a now impetus 
was imparted to our national mind, till at last in the year 
1854 the Court of Directors wrote that famous Educational 
Despatch which may bo styled the “Grand Intellectual 
Charter to the people of India.** Lord Northbrook himself 
had a hand m the preparation of that Despatch under Sir 
Charles Wood (Lord Halifax) and I have no doubt he will 
be found stedfast in maintaining its true principles; Tlie 
predecessors of His Excellency, I firmly believe, under a mis- 
taken zeal for Mass Education, and misled by bad counsel- 
lors, had more and more withdrawn their support from the 
system of “ High Education” which has achieved such won*- 
ders in this land. It has been said that Educated Bengalees 
who are daily coming in such prominent notoriety, invading 
even the sanctity of the Bar and the Civii service, have 
actually become an eyesore to our rulers. For my part, I can 
not believe any such gross imputation. It is my firm convic- 
tion that truo-hearted Engliskncn here or at home are abova 
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petty jealousies aoSrrris to them as much to us a matter 
of congratulation that the Bengalee youth, crossing seas 
and oceans surpasses his Anglo-Saxon competitors in the 
arena of intellectaal gladiatorship. 

The revolutionary Spirit of the Scottish Chief who premdes 
over the destmies of Bengal is now the universal theme 
of discdhtton and daily are new measures* being introduced 
which win tdl seriously on the future generations oS this 
Province. George Campbell belongs to the Scottish dan 
whidi boasts of the traitorous Campbell of Glenlyon who in 
1692 under the sacred garb of friendship with hundred and 
twenty soldiers entered the peaceful vale of Glencoe and in 
return for the hospitable treatment received, committed there 
that infamous Massacre on the unsuspecting Macdonalds— a 
massacre which in its cold-blooded atrocity is unparallelled in 
history and which will be execrated to the latest day, as one 
of those beastly enormities which power entrusted in base 
hands is prone to commit. Mr. Campbell has strong and 
decided convictions which are sometimes eccentric but 
always original. Implicitly believing in himself^ with an 
impulsive and restless temperament, he has undertaken 
a variety of reforms which would baffle any energy and 
perseverence but those of a Scotchman. Precipitancy 
inconsiderateness, defiance of public opinion, persistency 
amounting almost to obstinacy and the possession of a 
good deal of brass — enough to bear the adverse criticism 
of others, diaracterise his ill-fitted and unpopular admi- 
nistration. It has been remarked that if Scotchmen were 
Tweniy millions instead of three, they would have con- 


* The PBnSMtioB of the veraaoiilw dialooti of BongiJ s BfflKWWHng of tbo Snboiduote 
Enemife Senrke } Cho AboliSoa of OoUegoii the Apporntmeotof offleen topoeteof tnutand 
xeipQuibilHj I the AinalgUDita of JodWel iiid Poliee the BmSiret the 

petraoeie of '* Teoag Chilhnii** the degnSatm of UBQoveiiented Uesi^^ 

TehiiUen, Iqr lanorhig than from the ehargeof SobdvUiooa | the of Miiiiieipel 

Govemmeetto theintBrior of the Fiofiaoe and the Physlca] ImproifaBeiifc of the BongaUee 
Baoeatife OSkensneoswof themeiiiiimof Befamllr.ClhnpbeUwiifaei toca^ 
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quered the world and surely if we are to judge them by their 
repres en tative at Belvedere, the remark is more than a mere 
idle compliment. Mr. Campbell will dash off a minute 
upon <^ium, salt or land tenures in India or in an- 
other part of the known world, at a quarter of an hour’s 
notice. He will undertake to read a lecture before the Boyal 
Society upon Ethnology, Pathology, Comparative Philology, 
or any other ology ; upon Astronomy and the Corone, Botany 
and Cholera germ. Optics and the speculum diseases ; of 
the Bntish Constitution; and of the hip joint — or any 
mortal or immortal thing, in a week. Such a man must 
have a considerable amount of moral courage, and Mr. 
Geoige Campbell is endowed with this quality in an eminent 
degree. He is perpetually * rushing in where angels fear to 
tread.’ I^othing is too great, too arduous, or too hazardous 
for his indomitable spirit He has already abolished the 
Urdu language ; the Bengali language has been warned and 
trembles Sanskrit the noble ancient classic of Hmdustan 
which Sir W. Jones pronounced superior to Latin or Greek, for 
the cutivation of which the renowned Universities of Europe 
are vieing with the Harvard and Yale, will soon be numbered 
with the dead, at least in Bengal, and if he goes on at his 
present pace, it may bo truly, as it has lately been facetious- 
ly, said of him that 

** Campbell will toon 
Move to aboluh tbo Sm and the Moon '* 

Most poiatodly is the boundless energy of Hon. (3eo 
Oampbell is directed towards the Education Department, 
and if unchecked, all his wayward whims are fully carried out, 
the principles which had all long guided it, will be materi* 
ally reversed. The ravages committed by Alabio and his 
barbarous hordes over the fiur provinces of the Bomaii 
Empire are nothing in comparison to what Mr. Campbell 
has done in that Department. We remember with gtaia- 
tudo ^e names of Canning and Bentick, Hare, Du£^ Wilson 
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and many others who nobly strove, through the B^geuej of High 
English Education, to raise the native mind on a through 
Equality with the European and their memories are treasured 
up in the grateful heart of the Native Community. It would 
require ten years to undo a xnisddef done in one. All Bengdla^ 
now mutely prays that a statesman of Lord Northbrook’s stamp 
at the helm of affiurs, should effectually curb the wayward 
flights of the * Proconsul of Belvedere’ and save our future 
generations from the mischievous consequences of the tre- 
mendous mistakes in his Education Policy and the high- 
handed manner in which it is being earned out. That Mr. 
Campbell’s exertions are well meant, I will not deny. But 
I gneve to find so much noble zeal, so wrongly directed. 
I am persuaded that, if his perserverance, originality and ex- 
hubcrance of honest zeal for the public service are blended 
with coolness and dicrimination, there is no doubt His Honor 
will appear less quixotic in his tilts and tournaments and will 
rise above his present position and certainly above his present 
reputation. 

Inestimably more precious than England’s piece gooods 
and machinery are the blessmgs of knowledge which she has 
conferred on this country. But the noblest lesson which we 
have yet to learn from her is Self-reliance. A time will 
come when matters educational will be entirely managed by 
the people themselves without the interference of Govem- 
moni But England proves false to her past traditions, if she 
would withdraw her civihzing efforts a httle too early. The gra- 
dual and quiet withdrawal of the support which the Govern- 
ment of India had hitherto freely given to Educational mat- 
ter8,markB indeed a retrograde movement in its History. Even 
if the country was not financially prosperous, there is no reason 
why the powerful influence which England has exerted over 
India as her Educator should be curtailed. We Bengalis can 
ill afford to exchange the language of Shakspear and Milton, 
of Newton and Bacon of Lock and Hume for the pc^ms of 
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Kirtibas and the doggerels of Eabikunkun. The cry for ^‘Masa 
Education” is only a cloak to coTer the enormity of the procee- 
dings wherel^ the System of High Education is being sapped 
to its foundations. Let it not^ howeveri be for a moment 
supposed that we do not sympathise with the toils and suffer- 
ings of our ignorant Masses. We think their condition should 
be improved by a paternal Goverment, to the best means 
available to it. Illiterate^ poor, credulous, weak helpless, from 
generation to generation pursumg their humble work as hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, often at the mercy of the 
grasping priest, rapacious Zemmdors, cruel planters, and a 
vicious police, they never attained that dignity of manhood 
which knowledge alone can impart to its possessor. What 
philanthropic heart would not weep at the miseries of our 
toihng nullions and he is a false patriot who would say a 
single word agamst the effort of our Government to elevate 
the condition of the Masses. Let us by all means have Mass 
Education for that purpose. But then the Governmet ought 
to provide separate funds for raismg the intellectual condi- 
tion of the Indian peasantry to the level of their Amencan, 
Swiss or German brethren who charm their humble toils of the < 
hvelong day with the highest intellectual enjoyments. Why 
should you illustrate the proverb Gorooketta Jooto dan To 
present shoes to a Brahmin after killing the cow ?” Why smo- 
ther one momentous interest for the promotion of another ? 
While so much reckless waste of expenditure is being winked 
at in various Pubhc Departments, the reduction of High 
Education Expenditure can not for one moment be defended. 
Asiatic despotism has done and is domg more to help the 
cause of Education than our enhghtened rulers of the West. 
Look at Egypt, Arbia, Persia and Turkey and India under 
her Hmdu Kings. There you will find ideas of State 
Education carried further than in Europe, for they not only 
provide for Professors m their Emambaras and Modrissas for 
the Edcation of the People, and stipends for pooi meritorious 
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pupib, but also for their food, ridment and lodging and all 
imaginable necessities of life. 

I have no fidth in a system of purely secular education, 
under the most learned Professors from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The supposed connection between the advancement 
of mere secular education and improvement in morality is 
nothing more than a rhetorical common-place. Secular edu- 
cation certainly evolves certain virtues such as toleration 
and humanity, but for the most part they belong to the in- 
tellectual side of our nature, or they are beneficial conse- 
quences of moral defects. I do beliefve that a system of 
moral education on a non-theological basis ought to be blend- 
ed with the system on which Government colleges impart 
knowledge to their pupils. It is a sad spectacle to behold 
in the hundreds of young men whom whom our Universities 
turn adnfb on the world, year by year, a deplorable want of 
interest in things eternal ; in fact the defect of educational 
system generates in them a sort of pedantic pride which 
makes them look upon vdth contempt on the concerns of 
Eternity — as an old wive’s fable, or a drunkard’s dream. 
It is high time that the Government of India should direct 
its attention in this direction and amid the changes and 
revolutions that are gradually taking place in every depart- 
ment of the State, sweeping off old landmarks, the introduction 
of a system of Moral Education which will not trench on the 
Non-interference Policy of Government in matters of Beli- 
gion, can not but make the future generations of Educated 
Indians better citizens, more pious fathers, husbands and 
brothers than their predecessors had been ; giving their proper 
attention to the demands of the Matter without neglecting 
the demands of the Spirit. 

In my lecture on Earl Mayo and his WarV' delivered in 
January 1869, I took occasion to notice shortly the 
monstrous injustice of the State Church in India” and hoped 
that like Ireland we too might soon see its disestablishment 
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In India^ the adulterous connection between Oovernment 
and Chnatiamty appears in more than its naked deformity 
In Ireland, the startling mequality sanctioned by the Stato 
in matters eocelesiastical was the most prominent cause of the 
Feman Rebellion and it required the blood of a hundred patri- 
ots to remove tliat scandal Viewed in the abstract, the system 
has inflicted more injury on the spiritual constitution of tho 
Englishman than centuries of Papal domination. England, 
however, has now begun to see tho monstrous evil, and tho 
efforts of her ** Liberation Society ” >\ ill at no distant day, iii 
spite of the bigoted opposition of vested interests and suqdiccd 
eloquence, be crowned ith success Not to speak of tho mora* 
lity of London, the Modern Babylon,” tlio baneful conse- 
quences of tho system eve*, in English villages arc thus com- 
mented upon by M’ Miall “ Tlio.se rural pai islics have been 
in the undisturbed spiiitu.il occupation of the clergy of tho 
Church of England for generations past, indeed the i lei gy 
have all but undisputed religious sway m them. Ecclesias- 
tically speaking, they can do pretty much as they like. Well 
what on a largo scale has been ibo result ? What are tho 
most conspicuous cliar.ictei istics of oiii l.iboimg agiicultnral 
population * Do they lucludo sweetness and light ^ Do 
they include fairly tlevelojied intolligsnco ^ ])o they include 
a liigli state of morality ^ Do they mcliulo aflectionato 
veneration for religion No In the agiicultnral districts of 
England, the members of the establislied Church are utterly 
devoid of that “ light of life” which as Sir Roundcll Palmer 
said, “makes men contented, virtuous and happy in tho 
positions of life which they occupy ” Tn India too, years of 
spiritual guidance and instuictiou aflbrded to tho Civil and 
Militaiy Services liave scarcely been able to impiovc their 
moral tone, and I fully Mieve with Miss Coblw, a most 
competent authority on tho subject “ tliat theie is even a 
growing silent alienation of the younger generation of Eng- 
lishmen m India from Christian worship and communion.” 

F 
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The c^itablislied Church in England or India is a gross finaii- 
<;ial| social and political wrong inflicted On the vanOus creeds 
living under Her Majesty’s Government. It is a financial 
wrong, hecase it devours an enormous sum of money wrung 
from Heathen tax-payers It is a social wrong, becuse 
every man holding a living or filling almost the humblest 
office in the Church, always seems to affect a superiority over 
iflissentmg ministers and the heathen Idolaters who are fully 
their equals and m many cases their betters. It nurtures arro- 
gance and pi ido on the one side and a spirit of anger and 
jealousy on the other. ** It is also a monstrous pohticaloviL 
Who Ctin now seriously maintain that an}' civil power is chaiged 
with the duty of conferring upon any man political advantage, 
becuse of his religious belief ^ The object of political power is 
io protect life and pioperty and end Goverments have 
to make laymen who obey the law equal before the law, and 
4iny law which involves disparagement upon any subj'ect of 
the Queen, is a law which is itself essentially unjust Now, 
a Church mvolving these financial, social and civil wrongs 
must necessarily involve a moral wrong ” 

Lord Brougham said of the Established Chuiih that “it was 
the foulest jiractical abuse that ewr existed m any civihzed 
•country ” Lord Grey speaking of the evils aiising out of the 
Establishment said “ nothing like them ” Sydney Smith said 
“it was one of the most mischievous institutions m the world.” 
All classes of Heathens and Mahouiedans declare and feel 
that it IS one of the heaviest grievances of India. It 
has been said, it was Femamsm wuth its midmght drdlmgs, 
arms and menace, blood-shed and assassination that brought 
on the Disestablishment of tlio Irisli Church and if Indians 
were as clever in striking for their rights, if assassination 
and pitched battles with the Police were here the order of the 
day, surely then they could get their grievances remedied m 
fulL If this be so, undoubtedly the English Government is 
setting a premium on rcbclliou, treason, blood-shed and mur- 
derous riots and is acting like the Lady who said . — 
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1 h who I do know, to lore me best 
lie shall be sure tu h»re my farourg leaat'* 

I believe that the iateicats of both Eng^laiid and India are^ 
iridentical in this question of Church Disestablishment. Let 
the Nonconformists and thousand other Christian sects at 
homo, join with their Hindu fellow-siibjccts in India to get rid 
of this “established tyranny** Wliebhci Chiistian Dissenteis 
or Hindu Heathens, “ wc weai upon mii necks, fetters that gall 
ns, worse than if they were made of steel ** Hcatlicn money goes 
to support a Church whose business is to latten on the wages 
of iniquity. We have to maiiii.iLii .in institution which 
vilifies and abuses tlmt w^hich our .incestois cheiished as tiiejr 
dearest solace, and which in spite of our education wo should 
reverence and respect The legitimate function of all Covein- 
ments is to rule its subjects, to promote liberty, ti> give each 
man his just lights, hut it has no business to teach us reli- 
gion or to use our money for looking after the spn itual wel- 
fare of its servants, which is a pretext to domineer over oui 
consciences Ci\il Oovemment disgiaces itself by stepping 
beyond its legitimate vocation and ?t is the siriigglo for tlie 
liberty of conscience which while it has, in p.is( ages, watered 
the world with blood — has shed bi ightcst lustre on human 
history. 

I now come to the question of Native Princes, thou 
position, and relation to the Paramount Power. It js, we all 
know, a \ery common impression even among the highly 
educated classes of tlie European Society that Asiatic rulers 
are far inferior in morality to those of Europe, and an oriental 
state must nccesssarily be illrgovcrned, “ that i/iie vices of lying 
of corruption, and of venality must fiounsh in it to an alarming 
extent The mis>govcrnment and corruption of Native States, 
the eiEinimicy, the sloth, the immorality, the untrustworthi- 
ness of ibeir rulers have fonned the text foi many a homily 
and the pretext for a great deal of sanctimomous rhetoric.*' 
Yet liistory has icpeatedly shewm that many a Rajah or a 
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Nawab have displayed governing virtues of a high order, have 
endeared to their subjects by valour in the field as well as by 
prudence m the Cabinet, by a devoted attention to the welfare 
of their estates and by an honest and faithful trasaction of 
foreign aOiiirs even without the advantages of Western culture 
and enlightenment 

We all know how the devouring policy^ of the old John 
Company deprived Indian Princes not only of several impor- 
tant rights secuVed by Treaty but also of extensive terntories; 
and that in the absence of any jistifiable pretext and m 
defiance of all precedent, of all equity and law, against tlio 
amII of the masses of the people Since the transfer of the 
Indian Empire from the Compiny to tlie Crown, their position 
lias been considerably worsened J n fact their staunch alliance 
and Iriendship to which England owes so much, is now placed 
in question l^oid Napier of Magdala — a Soldier of fortune, 
the Commander-in-chief of Her Majesty's Indian Armies, m 
a confidential do^^patoli to the Homo Government remarks — 

“ Oar whole experience of Ind^j should warn us that we cannot always depend 
upon tranquditj , that disturbances arise when they are least expected , and, when 
thoy Guuiiucuci* at one point, unless iminediately thecked, they arc sure to be fol- 
lowed at othtn 

There aro considerable forces under Native Chiefs, who may be ludividaally fiiond- 
]}, but whose troops can never Ik‘ rclicvl on not to join airaiust us 

Ouv miiitury force ut Gwalior is much inferior in strength to that which 8CIND1A 
could bring agonist it, and nothiag but the possession of the iort could justify our 
position at Moiun, even with the garrison originally appointed for it. 

We arc aware that tlie Deecan, Central India, and the border States of Rajpootona, 
Bucli os Xorowlee and Kutab, could furnish larger bodies of men than those which 
gave BUfdi amp'e oocupation to General Stewart’s and afterwords to Sir 11 ugh Koses 
and Sir John Miichel’s forces, 

We know that HOCK AH has a foundry and makes good guns for his own 
amusement, 

We do nut know how many mvy be made in otber plaocsi but we may be certain 
that guns will not be wanting whenever tliere are people to use them ” 

The Spectator a first class l^ondou Journal echoes the samo 
feeling of want of confidence 

** If we could persuade the Native Princes to disarm on condition of a guarantee of 
[ qiiie( possession Irom any exterior forc*c, wc should be relieved from one of the oanaea 
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of danger winch make our Military cipenditure so heavy These prlucei amuse 
themseUes by keeping on foot and equipping with anns of the newest patterot aimiee 
of Tery considerable size for no apparent purpose whate\cr These forces are ten 
times what they need tor luterual police of their terntoncs, and there is no external 
enemy that could touch them T he real object of these armies is tbat their masters, 
if bad timea came for the Engbsh, might rule the situation, and ask their own termSi 
We are at present on excellent terms with these pnnecs, but wc are obliged to watth> 
their armies and keep armies of our own ready to hold them in check The oouse- 
quenoe is that the vast mijority of the natives of India bear the burden of tazea 
which th^ hate, and which grind them terribly, in order that the princes of a oinall 
minority may enlianca their dignity by keeping up armies to frighten us with ** 

The jealousy "vv Inch the above Minute displays against some of 
the staunchest allies of British Po^vcr>— allies who in Uie dark 
days of 1857 did immense service whicli the Government 
was then not slow to recognize, is, the least that can be said of 
it, unw’orthy of the “ Hero of Magdala.” It has been justly 
remarked by a wise statesman high in public service that 
the pubhcation of this reckless Minute has swept away the 
friendly relations w’lth Native Princes which Lord Mayo was 
so assiduous iti bringing about. Lord Napier thinks a 
war mcvitable one day wntli the Scindia, Holkar or Nizam who 
aio privately making preparations to give an effectual stroke 
on the British Lion and pomts out the remedy in the increase 
of British bayonets in India. Lord Napier must remember 
that to garrison India wnth European Troops in the truest 
sense of the tenu to guard against the possible rising of 
the whole population, and native princes or oven of her Mussul- 
man peoples aided by a Bussian invasion, which are un- 
doubtedly among the contingencies to be provided for^ would 
need a standing army of 400,000 Europeans, demanding 
the outlay of twice the net revenue upon military objects 
alone — revenue that could only be obtained by a taxation like 
that which Austria m the last days of her rule mflicted 
upon Vcnetia and which of itself would justify rebellion 
“ We have not 400,000 men to send to India, we have 
not X70, 000,000, a year to spend upon our Military 
projects m India,” Besides an increase in the already 
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overgrown Military expenditure, in my humble thinidng^ 
while tellmg disastrously on the almost insolvent condition of 
the Indian exchequer, must foment those feelings of disaffec- 
tion in the mmds of natives whose suspected loyalty has sug- 
gested the measure. Moreover Engli^men must depend upon 
it that any number of British bayonets must stand powerless 
i^inst India united — the vast population of sturdy warriors 
which Upper India and Punjub alone can furnish — men whose 
martial powers with scientific discipline can stand aginst any 
European army in the world Let England establish her 
sway on the affetions of the Princes and people, not on their 
fears of sixty thousand European bayonets which in times 
of revolution must be a drop in the ocean Let her entrench 
herself not behind outward fortiCcakons but in the sponta- 
neous loyalty and affection of her subject milhons That 
statesmanship is rotten which would point out the safety of 
England in India to the increase of her armament-— to the 
addition of brute force — which would undertake the respon- 
sibility of crushing the freewill of subject natives by the 
smoke of gunpowder Let her remember too that her moral 
forco if honestly exerted will assure her of ^ntancoua 
loyalty of thousands and final triumph in times of danger, of 
revolution and anarchy brought about by I^ativc CSiiefb and 
Feudatories aided “ by guns of wonderful precision ” 

Then again the vexatious and injudicious interference of 
British Political officers in the administration of Native 
States has given birth to wide spread discontent m the minds 
of Native Rulers. Certainly the “ moral influence” of the 
Paramount Power should be exerted towards the good govern- 
ment, jpeace and order in the Native States and even I should 
call a political necessity The amount of mterference actu- 
ally exercised without subservmg any good purpose,, is m- 
tensely galhng and disagreeable. A sense of humilitation 
and bitterness rankles m the breasts of the descendants of pld 
Royal houses whose position is rendered fi^ur worse than that of 
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tlic kumUest subject of Her Majesty the Queen. The present 
«tate«of feeling is decidedly Anti>£nglish, and if another '*time 
of trouble” comes, which God forbid I I for one tremble for the 
oonsequencfs to the British Empire The wisest of English 
Viceroys eaw in the Indian Princes a source of strength 
instead ©f danger in the hour of tribulation “ Should the day 
come” -wrote Lord Canning when India shall be threatened 
by an external enemy or when the interest of England else- 
-where may require that her Eastern Empire shall incur more 
thanordmaiy nsk, one of our best mainstays will be found 
in these Native States. But to make them so, wo must tieat 
their Chiefs with consideration and generosity, tcacliing thtiii 
that in spite of all suspicion to the contrary, thoir indopon- 
dence is safe, that avc are not waiting for plausible opportu- 
nities to convert their country into British Territory.” 

The truth of that opinion was verified in the Sepoy lle- 
bellion of 1857 when their siding with the Rebel Side would 
have “set whole India into a llame which all the waters of the 
Ganges and Thames could not have put out,” 

The redress of the grievances of Indian Chiefs is a question 
of vital interest and the anomalous position which the Govern- 
ment of India sometimes assumes, viz the Defendant and Judge^ 
ought no longer to stand os her monument of disgrace When 
the mterest of British Goverment is at stake, a native Prince 
may never hope to obtain justice from the India Office and 
considering the difficulties that ho towards mahmg an appeal 
to Parliament which -with the exception of a few of its mem- 
bers is notoriously apathetic towards Indian questions, he 
silently broods over his wrongs in depair I trust the day is not 
for distant when the Sovereign may have at hand a Tribunal 
forming part of her Pnvy Council or possessing the same rela- 
tion to the Crown, that it may at command sit m judgment on 
appeals preferred by Native Chiefs against the decision of the 
Secretary of state, with an authority which shall be con-, 
elusive with Parliament and the Public, as well as against any 
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possible Appellant. I belcivc that such a Tribunal wliile check- 
ing the high-handed proceedings of the India office, its irre- 
gular interferance in the rights of Natire Pnnces would draw 
laig?r confidence on the Paramount Power which while it 
imposes obhgations on its Feudatories by Treaties and Sun- 
fiuds, explains them away in the light of its own wishes, 
prejudices and interests. 

The Central Asian Question is daily assuming an impor- 
tance never attached to it befoie Since the day the Bussian 
Bear began devouring the petty principalities lymg between 
Hindu Kush and Aral, no sane man ever doubted tliat 
it had some latent object in view “ to be disclosed in d'm 
time” Up to 1854 the Russian Government, although it 
had cast longing eyes on the Steppes around the sea of 
Aral, and the fertile oases of the valleys of the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, hod done little towards carrying out its de- 
signs beyond digging lines of wells, establishing Cossack 
posts and building here and there a few weak foits Gradu- 
ally the Govemoi of Western Siberia took possession of what 
IS known as the Tians-IIi distiict and built the foits of 
Vernoe and Kastik on the west, the Go\einor of Orenburgh 
pushed Ins outposts up the valley of the of Jaxartes and 
built the fort of Djulek HaMng gradually reduced the 
Khanates and routing the army of Bokhara, the Russians ex- 
tended their frontier to the valley of Zerofshan The Biitish 
Government at homo alarmed at then rapid pi ogress, adopted 
the policy of supporting the volatile Ameer of Afgamstau 
with large subsidies of money and arms To that policy 
thty have hitherto rested as the safest that could be pursued 
I have little faith in the barbaram Afghan m the hour 
of real danger and should Russian arms threaten India, it 
is almost certain that he w'ould prove a faithless extortioner of 
British resources and after having di-amed as much of them 
as possible, would side with the Russian power 

In the interests of humanity and civilization as ^vell as^ 
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in a commercial point of view, the conquest of the whole of 
Central Asia by the Russians is, I believe, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. The following discussion of the 
question in a Russian paper of 1871 is full of interest at the 

present moment. 

** Central Aaia la of considerable yalne to us as a market where we can exchango 
our manufactures fur the raw matenal we require • and it likewise supplies us with a 
commercial road to both India and China. If it has a scanty population, it abounds 
in natural products i if Its powers of eonsumptiou are, for the present at any rata, 
rather limited, it opens nn a pathway to tho more densely inhabited regions of the 
East and South, where we may hope to dispose of large quantities of goods We 
believe we can show thit neither the immense distances the Amu and Sir Darya tra- 
verse, nor the monntam barriers separating their sources from those of the Indian and 
Chinese streams, will prove a matenal obstacle to the serviocs they are destined to 
render a Russian commerue and trade It is true their banks are almost uninhabited, 
the principal centres of population beiny, with tho sole exception of tho town of 
Khodshent, situate at some distance from them It is true the reason of this singular 
arrangement is a oircumstanoe we shall not find it easy to deal witn when turning the 
rivers to account— *the abundance of gnats, hornets, and other insects progeneraied m • 
the swamps and morasses along the nver side Yet, Pliny tells us, tho Indian trado 
with Europe was fbrmerly oamed on on the Amn Darya. In the days of that 
Roman writer, it took the Indian oaravana seven days to get from tho Indus to tho 
learns — a tributary of the Oxus or Amu, in Baotnana Thence the Indian goods 
were shipped to the Caspian, and oirned overland to the Phnsis, which conveyod 
them to tho Blaok Sea Indeed, it would have been strange had tlie stroams of Tur- 
kestan forming a natural road between Eastern Europe and Eastern Asia, as they do, 
not been profited by in times when Civilisation bad not yet entirely deserted that part 
of the world Of course the Amu even then proved tho more serviceable of the 
two , fur while the Sir is shut rff from Cliina by the comparatively barbarous regions 
of Dsungana, Mongolia, and Tibet, the Amu goes right to the very doors of Hindus- 
tan, from which conntiy it is only separated by the Bolor ndge The tribes living 
dong the upper course of the Amu are of vunous ongin, and have never attained 
prominence in history , they require a strong power to take care of them, and to 
omkae and assunilate them to each other They may be robbers now, but they 
oonld be easily kept in check by the appliances of European mvilisation As to the 
hills surrounding the sources of the Amu, they look more formidable than they are 
Like the Bamian Pass, formerly the terror of neiglibonnng nauons and now-g-days 
constantly passed by whole caravans, die Bolordaeh will cease to be inanrmountable 
the moment it le explored The earlier we get there the better If the English are 
the first oomers, if Bntioh inflaenee is to anticipate ns in Kundudi and further east, 
the Central Asian question will be for ever solved igainst us The task we have to 
fiilfil m Central Asia ean be oooomplished only if the whole conntry north of Hlndu- 
Kush IS ours. To eastablish navigation on the Amu, to seoure a foodng dong the 
entire course of that nver, and to pacify and dieck the repamous propensities of the 
aiiUacent States is^ therefore, a necessity which breoks no delay '* 

Q 
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BuBsia has indeed a great future before her. While the 
British lion is approaching its dotage, the Bussian Bear is re- 
joi^ng with the strength of youth. With an Empire embracing 
half the contments of Europe and Asia, with a sturdy popu- 
lation untainted by luxury and ease, with a geographical posi- 
tion rendermg her unassailable by the foreign mvader, she 
will, no doubt, ere long measure her strength with Britain in a 
struggle for supremacy in the East and aided as she will 
materially be by many who tired of the constitutional des- 
potism of England, long for the avowed despotism of the 
dzar, the result of that contest it is not difficult to prophesy. 
It is “ because we see in the steady progress of Bussia in 
Asia a source of Indian danger — ^it is because we see in the 
strange apathy of English statesmen on the subject and their 
inappreciation of it, coupled with the recent pohtical changes 
in Europe, the gravest— and certainly not distant — danger 
* to the permanence of the English tenure in India, that 
we deem it our grateful duty to England, — and our patriotic 
duty to our country to beseech England to— BEWARE I” 

The greatest and most important of Anglo-Indian pro- 
blems IS that of Finance and on its satis&ctory solution 
must rest the future well-bemg, peace and prospenty, I may 
even say, the permanence of the Empire The new experiments 
that have been tried in India have enormously increased the 
imperial expenditure and we have seen from year to year the 
growth of a fearful deficit. The modem history of the Anglo- 
Indian Finance may be divided into five epochs, viz. — 

*<The Iron tgo in whioh Jiiiiet WiUoa with the itrong will and powerftil 
grasp of a master mind, evoWed order from chaos, and bridged over a yawn- 
ing deficit of £6,000,000 per annum ; the Golden Age, in which Samuel Laing, 
by tha application of sound principles, adapted to the circmnstanoea of the 
country, ineceeded m effeetnig an eqniUbriam between lerenuo and expendi- 
ture withpnt resortingto measures of extraordinary taxation , the Sdrer Age, m which 
Sir Charles Trerdyan, with the aid of Messrs Foster and Wiifen, set the aoeonots 
ef the Government in order, and remitted taxation) the Wooden Age, in whioh the 
Bight Honourable William Massey sat in his looking-chair at Simln. read French 
novela or went to ileep,nndleftthofinanoeaof fheoonntry tobeearedfiMrbyhia 
olerks , and, finally, tho Glass Age, in which Sir Biohard Tom^, fitom over self-oon- 
fldenoe or ignonoce or perhaps a littls ofboth, oonbittodtolet eveiyUiuiggoiBuudL'' 
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We clearly see from the above that things have gone on' 
nnchecked from bad to worse. There is our highly paid 
Civil service which devours the best part of our revenues and 
whose work can be far more satisfactorily performed by 
Native Agency at an immense saving. There is our Church 
establishment which sits an mcubus on the breast of 
Ijidia. There is our Army whose number m these times 
of peace, can be reduced by half. There are various 
departments of the state in each of which the wedge 
of Beduction can materially check waste and extravagance. 
But to carry out successfully these momentous reforms would 
require a strength of will, an earnestness of purpose, and a 
defiance of opposition from vested interests which wo rarely 
meet with in Indian Viceroys, Whenever a reduction has been 
attempted, the first victims to feel the pressure, have been the 
poor half«tarved clerks and Diiflnes, the highly paid 
Covenanted and Uncovenantod Services being invariably passed 
over as a sacred ground beyond the roach of sacnlegious hands. 

Professor Fawcktt has clearly shewn the wanton reckless- 
ness and extravagance of public expenditure m India and how 
our finances have been repeatedly sacnficed to the wishes of the 
Horse Guards and the contigencies of the English Estimates. 

** Thus Indiu had bo«n obliged to pay two-fifths of the cost of an almost worthless 
Telegraph Cable laid down between Alexandria and Malta i she waa made to pay an 
extraragant pnoo for recruits, she had contnbuted a large part ol the Abyssinian 
Army, and she was made to pay fur the Persian Mission and for the Consnhite ohaigee 
in eshua, in which she was m no way interested. When the Soltsn visited our 
shores, a niggpurd hospitality was relieved by a splendid banquet at the Indian House, 
and by a masterly stroke of ii^nstice and meanness, this was charged to the Indiw 
Aoeonnt. When a Royal Pnnoe visited India, the expenses of his traveVmf oompa- 
mons were defrayed fiom the same sonree Every genUeman must be ashamed of 
these fiMts, and also that there was no snflicient pressure of pnhlio opiniOD m £i^- 
land adequate to protect the interest# of India Her interests had been sacnficed 
when they clashed with ours, either politioally or oommeroially India seemed to be 
regsrded as if espeoially created to mcrease the profit of Engbeh merohants, to afford 
valuable appomtments foi English yontha, and to give ns a bountiftil soppl j of diei^ 
ootton.” The Professor most justly and strongly deprecated oonatant proposals 
for new taxation and the oonstmetion of Pubbo Works with borrowed capital. Be 
said, ** what Indu reqoired above all things at the present moment was rest. She 
waa warned by eonsttat ptoposab fox sew taaudmi , and the rcat of whwh she 
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■lood m naed, notbiqg would be eo likdj to leonre her «■ a firm reeohition tbet there 
•honld be no more gnerenteei, end that for sometime at leut no Pubbo Worics 
AftnM be eonstruoted ezc^t fiom anj surplus which might be saved out of ordinary 
rerenue.** 

In defiance of the unanimous concensus of public opinion 
denouncing the annual Hqeira to the Hills in the^present 
state of the Exchequer, our Rulers have persisted in their 
“ cowardly and dangerous/’ persistence. Historjr tells us that 
Tiberius the Roman Emperor had his retreat at Caprae oppo- 
site the Campania, and since the time he imbibed the ideas of 
pomp and grandeur at Rhodes, and buried himself m the sweets 
of his seclusion, that his administration before beneficent 
and discrimmatmg, became so notorious for injustice as to 
brand him as a tyrant “ The great city of Rome,” says Mer- 
Tale in which alone at that time lay danger to the Empe- 
*‘ror, felt that it was no longer governed. The Romans imagin- 
** od that the cares of empire were neglected.” 

I should be the last person to grudge any reasonable 
amount of relaxation or repose to the Governor General 
of India. No man works so hard or deserves better a merry 
holidajr What I protest agamst, is the wholesale burial not 
only of the Viceroy and his Court but of the whole depart- 
ments of the Government of India. Not to speak of politi- 
cal danger caused by this absence from the Metropolis, the 
objection for a social point of view is not the less pertinent 

“ Tho pimotieal raalt of the remoyal of the Seet of Gorerament from Gelentta ii theform> 
atioa of two Gemps or perbee— the one ooouiting of whet mej be celled the Oonrtien , the 
other of herd-working Offioiele, who etend to their poeti, end breve with unpnnitj the ez- 
eggemted nnhealthinem of the Preiidency Town. The efibet of thie ichiim upon the Enro- 
peen Society in Gelontte ii elreedy becoming very merked Thoee who ought to be the 
leaden of aoeiety for the moat pert leave thmr wivea at Simla, end content themaelvea with 
a room at one of the Cluba, or take a hooae between three or four, and lead a lift of aingle 
b'eiaadoeaa. In a town like Gelentta, and in a aoeial qratem ao peculiar aa that of EoropaoiiB 
in India, it ia raally eaaantial that man of poaltlmi and wealth ahonld tgke upon themaelvea 
the dnty of imparting a good tone and a gentlemanly bearing to the yoonger memben of 
the public Servioe, and indeed to the whole Enropaan oommnmty, and ihia duty waa fiilly 
reoQg m aed and diaoharged nntil the Himalayaa came to play anch a pemiaona port in the 
drama of olBdal lift in Bengal. Frevioaa tat the Vioeroyalty of Sir John Lawrenoa, wboae 
long and toilaome career in the Pniyab may have rendered itezpedient for him to eacape 
from the heat and moiature of Bengal— neither Govemore<41eneral nor Secretariee to the 
GoTerament tipeneiwed anv groat dii&culiy in maintaining tne^ ” itmggle for cziatanco*’ 
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in the pfauoi i and nnea the improremeat of the dnunaga qntem, and the intfodnetion of 
e eapply of whcdeaome drinUng water, CSatentte has become one of the heahhieit towns in 
India. The members of the Bengal Government, the Jndgei of the High Cbnrt, the non- 
offleisl llembers of the legislative Oonneil, the Bar, the heads of the Banking and Mercan- 
tile commnnitjr, all find it quite possible to live and work, and prss e rve their health, dnnng 
both the hot season and theninsi and there Is no mason to suppose that these gentiemen 
am eonstitntionallj stronger than their mom hixuriona brethren who ascend into the region 
of the elonds." 

A great orator on a memorable occasion aptly described 
tbe sway of the East India Company as combining the pirate 
and the pedler-— as flounshing a sabre with one hand and 
pickmg the pocket with the other. That character is fully 
maintained by the present administration of India by the 
Crown Armed with the sabre of authority, our financiers 
not only pick the pockets but cut the throats of unofiending 
individuals. The enormous pressure put upon the people and 
the horrid excesses of the Bevenue ofiicers have been in- 
deed a shame and a scandal to a Government supposed to be 
guided by the benign precepts of the Gospel. 


I am not however opposed to fair and legitimate taxation 
when I see that the money wrung out of our pockets is not 
wasted in feedmg a wanton recklessness. Our heavyPublic 
debt ought to be a subject of concern for every Tax-payer who 
has the welfare of his country at heart It is necessary that 
we should nd our posterity of the consequences of our 
blunders and our extravagance and in order to do this satis- 
factorily, nothing but a temporary Income Tax coupled 
with the most stnngent economy carried out without refer- 
ence to color or creed, would answer our purpose. Let us 
remember that our present prospenty and peace may not last 
for ever and unless we place ourselves m a position of 
solvency at the present hour, imagine if you can, our position 
m times of intestine commotion or of external aggression. 


Let us utilize the present interval of safety and prosperity 
to clear ourselves of this heavy burden If we don’t do ^ 
Uiat, if every Rebellion or War is to add to our public 
debt, and every interval of peace to leave it undiminished, 
or very nearly so, there is only one endmg, and that i^ 
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sooner or later — a terrible crash, bankruptcy or repudiation. 
1 hope that Load Nobthbsook wDl see that what is needed at 
the present moment in the matter of Indian Finance is to 
enforce a thorough and radical Beduction in the pampered 
Civil and Military services, to introduce Native agenqr in 
the highest brandies of the state and thereby to keep expendi- 
ture and revenue m good relationship— 'to adjust the 
equilibrium between what ought to be done andwhat can be 
done, and that he will allow the pubhc opinion of India more 
and more of a legitimate expansicm, and a httlo more regard 
than it has hitherto received. 

I have now brought to a concluEdon this imperfect and 
inadequate discussion of the salient points of Anglo-Indian 
politics, each of which might well form a subject by itself I 
am aware that men differ in their political creeds as they do m 
their features — ^that all minds are not perfectly accordant — 
that the shades of political thought are infinitely diversified, 
that amidst the the immense variety of political thinkers from 
the bigoted Boyalist to the most violent Democrat, every 
manisnght m his own eyes, that every one is prone magmfy 
the importance of his own peculiar views and to discover 
error in the peculiarities of others. I can not therefore expect 
that there should be an entire unanimity of opinion in 
this meeting or that thousands whom my voice shall reach 
through the Press will support me m every particular ; 
but I do most candidly declare that I shall not in the least 
be offended at the most virulent contradiction , nay on the 
contary, I shall be prepared — if convinced of their fuWity — to 
give up any or all the opimons 1 have advanced— opinions form- 
ed after years of patient thought and mvestigation. Iknow there 
ore many obstacles to a Government of India compatible with 



I know how powerfully self-love operates on the human kind, 
and the fearful temptations that lie on the path of men in 
power. I know that the masses of India long depressed by a 
thousand demoraliinng agenen^ wallowing m the mire of 
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ignorance and superstition, pauperised by the constant exactions 
of the Zemindars, do not and can not think for themselyes, and 
those of middle classes who do think dare not speak. Hence 
our vaunted liberty under British protection is virtually far 
worse than the bondage of our fathers under Moslem despotism. 

The most potent remedy for the prevention of Indian 
abuses will be the Rqp^'esentotion of India in Parliament 
While the puny islets of Scotland and Ireland with a popula- 
tion of seven millions return 140 Members to that august 
body, it is a shame and a scandal that the destinies of India with 
her two hundred millions of souls should be at the absolute dis- 
posal of a virtually irresponsible— often-timcs impertinent 
Secretary ofState or rather Ins more audacious underling The 
India 0£Sce has hitherto acted with an imperious high-handed- 
ness which has taken away all public confidence from it The 
Duke of Argyll, is certainly an able man, but he has failings 
which render him incapable to hold with impunity any other 
Office except the Chiefship of the India House His Giace 
does not apparently care a two-pence for India. Had he devot- 
ed to the living Indian a tithe of that attention which he has 
bestowed on ''Primeval Man ” orm deducing form the flight 
of birds, "the reign of law” in the material universe, much of our 
grievances would have been removed and much irritation 
soothed 

I do not certainly desire a Home Buie for india. I do not 
like the disastrous piocoB'<> of disintegrating England at present 
from her vast Asiatic de])ondency and rob her of her brightest 
Jewel. But I would insist on our right to haveavoice mParlia- 
ment Let England remember that defiance to the prmciple 
"No Taxation without representation ” cost her her thnving 
American Colomes, which m these times of weakness, would 
have proved one of her main elements of strength. Mr. Disrseli 
truly remarked " that England is an Asiatic rather than an 
European power, yet we find her largest territory unrepreoe/rOed 
in her Councils at home. An Asiatic atmosphere, occasicmally 
added to debate, would come naturally, and the Queen assume 
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her proper position as the Ruler of the largest Empire in the 
world” 

I have no doubt, that our new Vweinyy will pursue his 
career with a single eye to pubhc good, conscious of the high 
and noble vocation which he has been called by his sovereign to 
discharge, conscious too of the great Truth that every act of 
duty manfully done, brings with it its own reward. Lord 
Kobthbrook will not it is hoped, prove a babbling or a 
murmunng brook flowing past gently at its own sweet will 
beside the heath-clad slopes of Argyll, but true to his name, 
if need be dash and foam, rejoicing in his strength, and run 
With a fearless velocity proving that he too like Brittannia’s 
Northern torrents is unconquerably free In a pre- eminent 
degree he has that sort of courage which does not shrmk from 
doing unkindly things for the public good, real or supposed, a 
quality which stood him in good stead to the last , for the 
fact that his ambition was made of a sterner stuff weighed 
favourably against the qualifications of other nominees for the 
Indian “Guddee” vacated by Lord Mayo The high and 
paramount aim of His Lordship’s Government ought to be to 
set itself right with England’s national conscience, with theopi- 
nion of the world and the principles of Immutable Justice ; with 
out the least undue advantage to the domniant few, or least 
oppression to the subject milhons; and when that is done, I say 
fearlessly how-loud-soever “the whited sepulchres m high places 
who have been characterized in theSenptures as without brains 
to understand the signs of the times, may grumble and rave and 
howl, he will attain a name a for honesty and sincerity such as 
no Viceroy could ever boast of, in the proudest period of 
Indian History. If he succeed in effecting the administrative 
reforms I have fiuntly sketched, then shall his memory long 
endure with us dear and cherished m many a loving heart 
and when, his career ended, he returns home to eqjoy the 
sweets of his native land, no audacious cntic of his admmis- 
tration will daxe ask of him: — 
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“ Was Uiw tho man to Iniha's ihrono approvod 
Tho man no talked, tH> flattered, and bo Bliovod ? 

Where is tho heartfelt worth and weif^ht of soul 
Which labor oan not stoop, nor &nr control ? 

Where the boasted dif^ity, tlio stomp of awe, 

Which half abash the proud and venal law 
Where the proud tnumplui of Indiana cauBO 
What has he done to gun her just applaiuo ?" 

In his farewell speech at Southampton Lord Northbrodc is 
reported to have said — ** Ihope I have learnt one great lesson 
which I shall cany with me to India— that is the difference 
between the Eastern and the Western civilization and 
the danger of being carried away by tho ideas of what may 
be right and politic and wise in this country, when we 
come to deal with a different country, a people with different 
sentiments, different religions, and a different education^ 
different tone of thought from ourselves. That lesson at any 
rate I hope to carry with me to India.” 

From tho dictum laid down in tho above sentenco, I must 
totally dissent. Unless England’s morality degenerates and de- 
teriorates m Asia, no such difference ought to bo tolerated. In 
spite of the marked differences between tho elder and tho young- 
er branches of the Aryan civilization, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of England’s govorning policy must ever remam inviol- 
able, and if English Statesmen are afraid to apply their English 
ideas of justice to India, if we are to be governed even now on 
the principles of Asiatic despotism, then 1 say the sooner Eng- 
land’s guardianship of India expires the better 1 bold that tho 
ideas which are true for the Englishman should not be compro- 
mised when applied to the Hindoo, for that which is just in 
England is just all the world over, and if we do not for a time 
appreciate tho high standard of European Institutions and 
ail-levelling European justice, wo must, in the long run, feel 
grateful for them. Mr. Alison, the Histonan of Europe, ex- 
pounds in the following paragiaph the guiding principle 
of World’s history — disregard to which has always been 
fraught with the most dreadful oonsequenoes to the powers 
that be 

** What should be tho leading pnnciple of a wise colonial Government ib no 
longer a matter of doubt, it was announcM eighteen hundred yean ago as thp 

u 
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rule of all mtorooane between nan and man , and anbeemient expenenoe haa 
onfy tended to demonetrate its nnivenal amdioation aa well to individual aa to 
national tnmaaetiona. 11 m amply to do aa we would be done by OmnderthB 
oo&Mitef a» duUtnt proptnett of the mpm ; togaird ikm tn the eame Ught ae 
Torhhure or M^ddXmas , treat them aeeorcUngfyf and U wtU be long tndeed ere they 
enU eeei to throw of the BrUtth eonneetton. Legible for them aa you would wish 
they ahould iMuilate for you , if Quebec or Calcutta were the aeat of the central 
government^ and Great Britain and Ireland the remote dependenciea. Seek no profit 
of them whioh yon are not willing that they should make of you ; subject them 
to no burdens for your own advantage which yon are not willing to beer for theirs , 
give them, in so nr aa distance and mroumatanoea will admits the same pnvilegea 
and rights which you yonraelvea enjoy, protect their industry from the nunous com- 
petition of foreigners give them something to lose if Bntish connection is dissolved. 
Let them feel that they are really, if not formally, represented in the Impenal 
Ftarliament , and that their interests are as well attended to as those of London or 
Manchester by the representatives of Great Britain It was neglect of these 
first prinoipleB, so easy to see, so hard to practise, which lost the Bntish the United 
StatM in North, and the Spaniards tne whole of South Amenca , it is m their 
observance that the only real secunty for our present magnificent colonial empire 
IS to be found And this afibrds another example of the all-important truth, which 
BO mauy other passages of contemporary history tand to illustmte, that the laws of 
morality are not Iom apphcable to 80(^ and political than to private conduct, 
ftP d tha t the only secure foundation for national proi^nty is to be found m the 
observance of that system of combined justice and good-wiU in the ooncerns (d 
nations which the gospel has pesonbed as the rule for pnvate life.'* 

There are not a few short-sighted bigots who> blinded by a 
false idea of Nationality, look with disfavor and dread the 
introduction of European ideas and institutions in India. I 
am not one of those who grumble, because our JEtulers are at- 
tempting to force upon us all the ideas of European progress 
with the restlessness so charactenstic to this age of Steam and 
Telegraphs^because India of the future is being erected on 
foundations other than the old constitutional lines of the land. 
1 have not a word to say against the land being garnished 
in the European &shion. It is a mistake to suppose that, 
changes have been thrust upon the Country without allowing 
it time to breathe. The London Spectator recommended 
to the Viceroy BEST as the panacea for all evils. His ideal 
Viceroy is one “who governs instead of founding, who 
legidates once a year instead of all the year round, who im. 
presses on Governors abstinence from innovation, who realizes 
for India for a moment the Massachusets Senator’s hope that, 
he should have a future life with less friction in it than the 
present^ who is aware that to-morrow will come and is not 
wild to be recognised to-day. This is what India now wants ” 

The conditions of life in India are enormously changed. 
India of to«day partakes more of the spirit of European 
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progress than Asiatic quietude. Since the Sepoy Mutiny^ 
England has learnt the lesson that the era of CllTe and 
Hastings has passed away— that we must be governed on the 
ideas of European Justice, not of Asiatic despotism. The 
'Viceroy must beware, therefore, against the seductive ary that 
the land requires BEST. If His Ix>rdahip desires to meet the 
altered conditions of the times, he must go on undaunted in 
that path of restless activity which his predecessor chalked 
out for himself The future of India is beyond all human cal* 
culation, but thus &r it can well be predicted that, with the 
energetic and active support of a Progressive Euler ** she 
might yet enjoy those blessings of government which the 
English at home, hampered by constitutional traditions, are 
unable at present to wrest from an unwilling legislature. 
Even were our Bulers inchned to a Buddhistic quiescence, or 
a stagnant repose, the Country is too deeply inoculated 
with ideas of restless progressiveness to remain where it is. 
New conditions of existence are daily appearing, and new 
methods must be adopted to satisfy them. Not only 
in India but in every part of the civilized world this 
spirit of unrest and fermentation — the harbinger of mighty 
Bevolutions — ^is plainly visible. Mr. Bobbuck — a veteran 
member of Parliament — thus sneeringly refers to it in a 
speech he delivered at Leeds. Says he 

you tnll go over the groat subjects of religioiL of morals, and of politics, you 
will find that eveiy body was at sea. All sorts of jsropositions were being pro> 
pounded fipom one end of the civilised world to the other We were this day 
sur^nsed by one scheme from America, and the next day by a scheme from Franco 
I will take the Butgect of rdigion first, and 1 will ai^ any body to go through m 
hiB mind the state of things that has been in existence u>r the last 45 years, on the 
sulgeot of rehgion. Why we have had new religions introduced. We have had 
new quarrels mtrodnoed, and all that the world tAd hitherto held sacred and bind- 
ing has been considered as matters light as air,— «a things t^ might be put hka 
a piece of paper in a candle and burnt upon the moment All the great dootnnet 
of mamage life have been called mto question, and any body who follows what is 
called the liAt of literature of the present day will see what he would not wish 
his wife and daughter to see actually upon our drawing-room tables from one end 
ef the oountiy to the other, and we are lodang at one another to know whether a 
man n mamed to his wife or not Now, on ue subject of politics tiie oon4Ution of 
things IS very remarkable. We have had a direct attack upon all the dd institu- 
tions of the Stale, for depend upon it, the l^yde Park nota covered a very vast 
oouspiracy against the English ooustitntion It waa headed by persona who I mig ht 
aay were supposed to be obscure, noisy, rongh, uncouth vambonds, but at' 11 
there was bwind a Power pushing them on, a power determined to take advantage 
of the riot that they oreal^ and^to sene upon the power that might be throwu 
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into iheir hands liy that artifice At that very time, and the very time of which 1 
am now speakingi i want to know if all the grand pnnciples of tho Bntuh constitu- 
tion are not beiin called into question, alnd not only called into question, but those 
who called them into question are reoeiYing a kind of support” 

The Statesman’s art is everywhere associated with trick- 
ery, intrigue, bascEness, hypocrisy, corruption, red-tapism 
and selfishness. There is very little poetry in any Gkivem- 
ment, none in that of India. Our Councillors love moun- 
tains, its eool and invigorating breezes, but how many of 
them, I ask, admire with poetic enthusiasm the gorgeous 
beauty of thelandsoape and the sublime scenery of the hills? 
During the seven months of seclusion in the HimalayaB these 
sour-hearted men feel not their elevating influence. Like St. 
Bernard, they pass unheeded by objects of loveliness and 
grandeur which soothe tho ear or charm the sight. On those 
mountain heights, where our ancient Jitshis retired to pass 
their days in silent meditation and prayer far away from 
earth’s unhallowed strife and noise, discerning with wonder 
and admiration the hand of God in nature, these cold-heart- 
ed, aeLQsh red-tapists have now corned with them all the 
restloss stir and fever of the world. The glorious sun gildmg 
the dappled East on early mom, and retiring again at 
eve tinging the Western shies with a flood of glory — ^like 
the last watch-fires of retiring angels ; the sombre gloom 
of night, the lovdiness of clustered stars, each in itself a 
world of beauty and of light, the romantic moon flooding 
with argentiae lustre idl the scenes of desolation and woe — the 
offspring of despotism — ^the misty mountain-tq> covered with 
Tirgin snow, the song of birds, the speaking flowers, the 
gorgeous vegetation of the hills, the glittering fishes as many- 
colored as a gardener’s show, the tall leafy trees, the fantas- 
tio watei&ll and the placid lake mirroring on its bosom the 
surrounding landscape^ihese and a thousand other things,, 
which to an attuned soul are never-ceasing sources of in- 
ofEable joy, have no charms for our Rulers. Full of projects 
to feed their selfishness and pmonal ambilion, to promote 
BKmopoly a&ooce therilest end the most mischievous, to curb 
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the rising aspirations of tho children of tlie soil and to 
promote the European interest, they drive all sentiment of 
reverence and all emotional joys from their bosom. They 
feel Uiat they have a grand mission — to trample as much as 
they can on our rights and liberties and then soothe our ears 
with idle compliments to our abilities and high-sounding 
moral platitudes. 

It has been justly remarked that tho noble race of Rulers 
which nailebury supjdied to India is almost extinct, and ig 
giving place, through the system of competition, which is open 
to Jack Retch’s son as much as to the highest classes of the 
land, to a race of inferior men in whom the prestige of the 
old Indian Civil Service has considerably sufiered And 
certainly, I am firee to confess that high-mmded oourtei^, a 
chivalrous abnegation of self, a quick recognition of all that 
may tend to tho public advantage, and a generous qniipathy 
wirii all the noble instinots of humanity, are qualities which 
are &st dying out of the land. Our Competition-wallahs, be- 
longmg as they do to a social status tax inferior to those high- 
minded Statesmen, whose deeds shed lustre on the early 
rule of the old John Company — of Thomasons and Metcalfes 
and Elphinstones, Wellesleys and Malcolms, and Freres, are 
ecrtaiuly in want of those noble qualities which embalmed 
these names in the affections of the Indian population. Turn 
your eye from the snow-capped peaks of the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, from Burmah on the east to Kurrachee or 
Feshawur on the west, and teU me how many British Civilians 
you can find who recognize in the inmost recesses of their 
hearts, that a high morality should lie at the root of Anglo- 
Indian Polity and that in the affidrs of nations, no less than 
in those of men, laissez oiler and loMsez foire, selfishness and 
expediency should no longer be worshipped as Divinities? 
How many politicians can you find who would justly prize nobi. 
lity or greatness of soul and mind in a heathen — who are truly 
open to all honest impressions and wedded to no inveterate 
prejudices — who, in the words of the poet Laureate, 
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» Would lovB the gleam of good that broke 
From either aide, nor veil hia eyea.** 

I am not one of those who can see nothing bad in the 
past, who would even extol the vices of the gencratioiis gone 
by. There were many sins original and acquired in the 
early English rulers in this country. Anglo-Indian mo- 
rality was decidedly low in olden times. In those days 
the Company’s writers had their harems, wore pyjanudis, 
smoked hookahs, and lived like the veritable Nabobs and 
Omrahs of Moslem Oourts. Colorel Pearce, who acted as 
second to Warren Hastings, in his duel with Ptancis opined 
that ''to be a gentleman you must learn to drink by all 
means. Amanishonoredinproportiontothenumber of bottles 
he can drink. Keep a dozen dogi^ but one in particular if you 
have not the least use for them, and hate hunting and shoot- 
ing, four horses may barely suffice, but if you have eight 
and seven of them are too vidous for the sjee to feed, it will 
be much better. By no means let the horses be paid for, 
and have a palanquin covered with silver trappings ; get 
10,000 Bupees in debt, but 20,000 would make you an 
honester man, especially if you are convinced that you will 
never have the power to pay.” But in spite of all their 
faults the early British settlers in the East mixed fireely 
with the Native population, and thoroughly identified 
themselves with the hopes and fears, aspirations and 
longings of the children of the soil. Hpnoe there was 
mutual affection and confidence, and not a shadow of that 
bitter race-antagonism — a necessary consequence of the hard 
struggle for existence and keen competition — ^whioh every- 
where characterise advancing civilization. 

Times have changed. Swarms of European adventurers. 
Covenanted and IJnoovenanted, like clouds of locusts have 
poured upon and devoured the substance of the land. Be- 
neath the cloak of high sounding platitudes, we have 
been jealously and sedulously exdu^ from those pri- 
vileges which we must consider our birth-right. I 
will cite only one example. We know, by a recent 
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Act of Parliament^ intelligent Native gentlemen of posi- 
tion and respectability are eligible for appointments in 
the Indian Civil Service without the paralyzing obstacle of 
crossing the JToZa panee — ^thns opening to them a career of 
usefulness in the service of the State. From the action 
that has been taken in this matter by the Indian Qovem- 
ment, it appears to be meant for a dead letter. So long 
as there is no competitive examination for the Indian Civil 
Service held in India — so long as the Indian youth is 
not placed on a perfect footing of equality with the English 
student, there is no hope for justice to India. Tou cannot 
safely depend on the whims of a foreign autocrat without 
sympathy for the subject miUions, or the despot of the hour’* 
for justice to your claims, in the face of vested European in- 
terests. What is the Indian Civil Service but a shameful and 
scandalous monopoly, intended to secure the &t loaves and 
fishes of ofSce for the white interlopers, to the virtual exclu- 
sion of the more deserving, at least equally capable, children 
of the soil P Is it not true that, at this very moment there 
are hundreds of our University graduates who have terminated 
brilliantly their College careers, and who but for want of a 
desirable opening suffer themselves to be bullied and lorded 
over by those half-educated” youngsters — the new-fledged 
Civil Servants? 

To what then are things gradually tending P I say, a 
speedy disruption of the British Empire. The meanest 
worm we trample upon will raise its head in vengeance if 
opportunity offers. There are bounds beyond which human 
endurance can not go. Truly remarked Mr. Anstey, that 
<< when oppression becomes intolerable, there is no course left 
for a man of spirit, whatever may be his color or creed, but 
immediate departure or open rebellion”. Mr. Quincy, an 
American, truly says 

‘*Tocoinplaui of tbecnonnitiMof power, to exportnlate with overfflown'o pp ree e ore 
bath, m all agei^ been denomi na ted aeditum and faction and to retnmTupon tyrants 
treason and rebellion. But tyrants are rebels agaist the first laws of heaven and 
aociety , to oppose their ravages is an instinct of nature^—the inspiration of Qod 
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in the heart of man. In the noble rasietanoe which mankind make to exoihitant 
ambition and power, th^ alwa^ feel that divine aflktua whidi, paramonnt to 
eveiTthiug human, oanaea them to ooDfilder the Lord of flosta aa their leader and 
His angels as feUow-floldiera. Trumpets are to them joyftil aonndiL and the 
ensigns of war the banners of God Thdr wounds are bound up in the ou of a good 
cause , sudden death is to them present mart^om, and fnnend obseqmes resur- 
rections to eternal honor and ^017 , their widows and babes being received in- 
to the arms of a compassionate God and their names eiuoUed among David’s 
worthies —greatest losses are to them greatest gains , for they leave the troubles 
of their waiwe to lie down on beds of eternal rest and feluntj.’* 

It IS my strong conviction that whoever may by accident 
rule over us, trample upon our liberties, rights and privileges, 
monopolize all the loaves and fishes of office — to the exculsion 
of the children of the soil— the terrible hour of Betnbution 
must sooner or later come when the voice of humanity will 
execrate the tyrant and rejoice over bis humiliation. The day is 
not far distant when the puppet of a sovereign and the tyrant 
of a priest shall perish for ever ; a bloated hereditary aristocracy 
shall no more shew its tamted face in the land , the popular 
voice of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity shall rise triumphant 
over the weepings of short-sighted selfishness. Then shall 
Bepubhcanism spread unsparingly the blessings of Peace, 
Kighteouaness and Temperance on an enduring basis^ then shall 
international relations — uncomplicated by the unscrupulous 
schemes of audacious dynastic ambition, never give nso to 
war or bloodshed. Then shall men fill the royal office not 
because of their royal birth, but because of their admitted 
supcrionty in intellectual and moral virtues over their 
compeers. We hear of increasing disaffection and disloyalty 
to tho British throno. We hear of gratitude to England 
for the material and morel blessings she has conferred on 
this country, declining day by day. There is much truth 
in these reports. For the present occupant of the British 
throne, the good and gracious Queen Victoria, we ourselves 
cherish a deep sense of loyalty and attachment. &he does 
not belong to that class of Sovereigna who think that Eoyal 
birth exempts them from all manual or iutellectual labor> 
who, liko the Epicuroans of old make ** to eat, drink, and 
be merry ” their motto. Inilaenoed by her benevolent sway 
England has not been an idle worker in India, but what- 
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ever has been done by England, she has done in Bel^iatereaty 
and whatever has been withheld is also in self-interest. In 
spite, however, of all thdr sufihrings under the British rule* 
the Indian people had long been grateful and loyaL Ao* 
customed as we are to look up to the throne as the fountain 
of Jostioe and Mercy, no Dilke or Odger has yet risen to 
mar our placid quiescence. How much India felt during the 
recent serious illness of the Prince of Wales has been 
acknowledged by Mr. Gladstone himself ; said he • 

It 18 said, and said truly, that the Queen has au em^re on which the sun fiem 
sets, but we do not find that the eleotno sympathy was condned even to tho 
empire. In the most removed of her colonies, in ton vast population or INDIA, 

AMONG THOSK BlPAltATKD FROM US AS WIDELY AS MEN CAN BE SEPARATED BY A RHJ- 
oiouB BELIEF, m oountncs that we must call foreim, notwithstanding their unity of 
blood, especially throughout eveiy part of the tJnited States, there went up to 
Heaven supuhoations for the recovery of the Prmue It was not merely an English 
or British, it was not merely an Imperial, it was a world-wide sentimeut, which was 
evoked on that occasion. 

1 fear I have already exceeded the limits I proposed to 
occupy for the important subjects I have undertaken to dis- 
cuss. In the foregoing pages I have imperfectly striven 
to pourtray the glaring evils of the Indian administration and 
point out a remedy. A day shall come when my views must 
triumph. If England fiiils nom tocany them outp voluntarily 
and without pressure, aSl posterity will say that she made a 
base and ignoble use of her most splendid opportunities in 
Hindustan, that absorbed in thoughts of heartless selfishness 
and villainous ambition, in the gross cares of money-making, 
she failed to turn into proper account the powers, energies 
and &cultios which raised the descendants of tattooed savages 
inhabiting an unknown iriand in a comer of the Homan 
Empire, to lead the destiny of nations in Europe and Asia. 

There is a tendenqr in Asiatic nations to believe that the 
Sircar would do eveiy thing to ameliorate their social, moral, 
and religious condition Certainly where the people are be- 
hind the Ruling power in culture and enlightenment, its 
moral influence and support must directly and strenuously 
be exerted in raising them to its own level But I can not 
believe that any Government, native or foreign, with the 
strongest wish to promote the wel&re of its subjects, can 
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^tKSOOod in doing much without thoir ho&rty oo-opontion. 
Goldsmith has trnly said : — 

** How of an that human hearta endure 

That part which laws or kmga can canae or core.** 

or as another poet has remarked* 

** Tia to onraelvea we chiefly owe 

The multitude of poignant gnefa we fed ** 

It is’** says Gladstone* ** the individual mind and con- 
sdenoe, it is the individual character on which human happi- 
ness or misery depends. The social problems that comfort 
us are many and formidable. Liet the Government labor to 
its utmosl^ let the Legislature labor days and mghts m your 
service* but after the very best has been attamed and achiev- 
ed* the question whether the English &ther is to be the father 
of a united home is a question which must depend mainly 
upon himself.” India* my friends* is now the scene of a 
great social* moral and political experiment* and whether the 
result of that experiment should be continued slavery or td- 
timaie freedom, depends entirely on yourselves. Of the three 
fiictois of Civilization — ^the geographical* the ethmcal* and the 
institutional* none is at present altogether in the way of your 
highest wel&re. Tours is a great country which* ere history’s 
dawn* rocked the cradle of humanity ; and her gigantic phy- 
sical resourees* her extensive line of sea-coast* her majestic 
rivers and stupendous mountains are all calculated to exert 
sublime and ennobling influences on the mmd. Ethnically 
too* you are the descendants of the great Aryan race* which* 
whether in Europe or Asia has always led the van of human 
progress. And although as regards your political institutions* 
ages of foreign domination have prevented the full growth 
and development of those ideas of Liberty* Fraternity and 
Equality* which are now the watch- words of European pro- 
gress* a milder despotism* with not a few redeeming features* 
has — unconsciously perhaps— brought about the resurrection 
of many a patriotic and manly sentiment which for centuries 
had lam dormant in your bosoms. I admit that* in spite of 
the monstrous evils which necessarily attend an alien role* 
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Britiah Empire in the Eaat has not been an unmitigated evili 
that a certain degree of order, tranquility and dvilization has 
followed in its wake and, in apite of her rapacity and luat for 
dominion, England has never displayed a wild beast’s thirst 
for blood. I am no enemy of England. I do not desire that 
her rule in India may soon be supplanted by another Euro- 
pean power. My prayer is that she may continue here a little 
lotiffer, preparing us thoroughly for self-government and teach- 
ing us the true secrets of material power and national great- 
ness. Let not base selfishness and jealousy any longer in« 
fiiuence her sway over her subject millions. Let her never for- 
get the dark deeds of treachery and crime which disgrace the 
names of the early founders of her Asian rule. Let her feel 
that she can not long continue in her grinding and exclusive po- 
licy with impunity ; for, depend upon it, the disaffection which is 
fast spreading throughout all dasses will assume proportions 
with which she will be utterly helpless to cope. Let ns hope 
that we have seen the last righteous Retribution in the Sopoy 
Revolt of *57— a Revolt which cost England so much of her 
precious blood and money, and inclined her to serious thought 
in the midst of her mad, head-long career of downright spo- 
liation. Let us hope too that the lessons of that dreadful 
Revolt have not been forgotten. Let her warn her Children 
to fling away base cupidity and dishonest ambition, and let her 
teach them one and all that there is a God — the Creator of 
Europeans and Asiatics alike, whose laws are to be obeyedv 
though it be at the cost of her Asian possessions. 

Let us not be depressed in spirit on beholding the mons- 
trous inequalities, the barbarous monopolies and the odious 
distinctions which lie at the basis of English rule, for we must 
bear in mind that in the just government of an Infinite God, 
even by knaves and by vdlans, the cause of Righteousness is 
moving forward. I do not despond ; on the contrary, I cherish 
the brightest and most joyous anticipations for India’s future. 
If I believed in the eternal subjection of India to England — 
that is in the eternal duration of the miseries which English 
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rule iTiflicts open un — leoaldaB well believe in tiie non-existence 
of a Divine Dispoaer of events. Who laiseth up nationalities 
iBrom nothingness and barbarism to power and dominion and 
deprives them of that power, no sooner the virtues of honesty^ 
truth, justice and mercy depart from them. The rise and &SL 
of individuals, dynasties and nations are ftangbt with living 
warning to mankind. Look at France, yesterday a Queen in 
her glory, to-day trodden under the foot of the Teutonic giani^ 
her £ur vineyards saturated with the blood of her children. 
India has seen from the earliest dawn of history successive 
hordes of her conquerors now exulting in power and glory, 
now-*their last spark of manliness and valour extinguished for 
ever— pining in slaveiy and subjection. England can no longer 
* defy that universal law of mutations that has governed the 
past history of the world. To the thoughtful eye, already her 
political and moral influence is on the wane Cringing 
servility before the strong and proud hauteur before the weak 
are the cbaraotoristics of her policy. In Europe her position 
has been disadvantageously modified by the three great wars 
of which she has since 1864 been the impassive witness It 
is in vain for the English people” says Le Temps of Paris, 
** to try to count for nothing ; the moment will come when they 
will AmI that commercial prosperity itself depends upon poh. 
tical power. Suppose that England were to go to the utmost 
limit of her principles, she has no longer any allies on the 
Continmit, neither Austitria nor France; and she congratulates 
hersdf on the fimt. She renounces the protection of her old 
eUentis^ Belgium, Luxembourg and what remains of Denmark. 
She goes finther, and declares herself ready to give up such of 
her possessions as might give rise to any dispute. She gives 
up Heligoland to Gennany, Gibraltar to Spain, and Malta to 
Sicily. She becomes aedely peaceful and industriaL She 
retrenches henelf within her sea-board and leaves the Continent 
to itself; she Umiiates (he wiatl and vnthdsraws into her sheCL 
Veiy well; but what has she gained by all this? She has 
plac^henidfattbe mercy of those whom she has allowed to 
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become powerfitl^ and ahe can only retain her indepmidence 
m conduion (gjT never becoming an obetade or an otjeU of 
envy to any body.” 

The DiouNB of the British Empire has commenced and 
her FALL is imminent Overgrown with luxury and pride, 
degenerated to effeminacyi that mighty British power which 
achieved the glorious victories at Orecy and PcuAiers and 
Waterho^ at Tntfalgar and Blenheim^ on the Nde and the 
BaUtc, and filled all Europe with deeds of matchless 
valour — that Power which in Asia held the heir of the house 
of Tunur under subjection ; which overturned the thrones of 
Hyder and Runjeet, sold the State jeweb of Nagpore by 
public auction, exded the king of Lucknow to a swamp on the 
Hooghly, sent an army to set up a king at Cabool, and equip- 
ped a fleet to chastise his Celestial Majesty, —must inevitably 
fall a victim to the flrst European Invader in Europe or Asia, 
lake the foolish man who built his house upon the sand, 
England will see, when the rains descend, the floods come, the 
wmds blow and beat with relentiess fury, her Empire fall and 
washed away without a trace behind. Her glory shall depart 
like the romantic gardens of Irim which, as the Eastern &blea 
tell us, floated for a moment before the eyes of the Arabian 
shepherd, then disappeared again for ever. Stripped of her 
pohtical influence, weak and effiminate, her commerce shifting 
to other shores, she must sink in the waves of time where he 
buried the elder Empires of Assyria, Carthage, Greece and 
Borne without a hope of resurrection— 

_« Thus a well fraught ship 

Lons Bailed Beoare^ or thMagh the jQgeao deep 

Or the loniBii, till oraiaing near 

The Lylibeaa ahore, with nideona orash 

On Sojlla or ChaiybdlB^dangeroua rooka 

She atoikea reboondioff , when the ahattered oak 

So fierce a ahook onalM to withatand, 

Admita the aea ^ in at the gaping aide 
The crowding wavea mab in with impetaona nge 
Beaiatleaa, overwhelming I horrora aeiie 
The mannera, death in their eyea appeara, 

They atare, th^ lave, they panp^ they awn, ihn mj : 
VamefforUI &mthebattd^waveariiBhm 
Implaotble, UU ddn^ by the foam 
The ahip ainka tounteingin the vaat abyaa.** 

JPnuJDP’s “jS^Arwhd 
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Thus when in the revolutions of hUmu affidrs» England’s 
influence is obliterated from the affiurs of the world; her 
civilization and knowledge will change their abode for the 
rising countries of Europe and Asia. Then as ages roll on, 
will she once more relapse into her ancient barbarism, her 
Druidical times returned, and travellers from the United Be- 
public of Hindustan shall in vain labor to decipher on some 
mouldering pedestal the name of her proudest heroes, shall 
hear savage hymns chanted by tattooed barbarians to some 
misshapen image beneath the mined dome of St Paul’s, 
and shall see a single naked fisherman wash his nets in the 
river of ten thousand masts. But then even shall the greatness 
and gloiy of Hindustan — the land of gigantic rivers and 
stupendous mountains, the nurse of earliest civilization, the 
theme of poetic visions and romantic dreams— teeming with 
inexhaustible physical and mentid resources — ^the home of 
oountlessly diversified tribes and races, languages and creeds 
— shall shine, fresh in eternal youth exempt from mutability 
and decay : — 

**For Tnde'i proud empire haetoe to swift decay 
As ocean sweeps the labored mole 
While self-depradent power can tune dny 
As rocks resist the billowB and the sky '* 

Goloskith 

The future of India, Providence hath decreed, shall be 
brighter than even her past. She has had enough of trials 
and tribulations. Her inexhaustible resources have been 
ransacked by successive hordes of conquerors from the West, 
her children massacred, her rights trampled upon. The day 
of retribution is nigh at hand. The thoughtful eye beholds 
in the signs of the times the broad foundations of her na- 
tional independence. An era is dawning imperceptibly upon 
us when all our social, moral, religious and political evils shall 
pass away never to return. Then shall the Indian Society 
be planted on principles of fullest liberty and purest religion — 
our womanhood vieing with men in all the noblest virtues of 
culture and enlightenment. Then shall be tolled for ever the 
death-knell of andent customs and hoaiy institutions. 
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fanettoned by religion whioh* next to repeated alien dee- 
potisme, hare retarded the progress of this conntry for ages. 
Then shall we no longer repair to the splendid temples of 
Heathenism with their garlands and sacnfioes, nor to the 
domains of sdentifio atheism, bat to the temple of the Infinite 
Spirit Whose throne is Heaven and Whose footstool is this 
Earth. Spintually blessed, material objects will not be neg- 
lected. The q)irit of independent enterprise and commercial 
activity of the future generations of Indians will surpass that 
of the most energetic of modem European nations. Then 
our merchants, by thousands, shall visit distant dimes in vessels 
manned by Hindoo sailors, and spread humamzing and civil- 
izing influences in regions of barbarism, across distant seas, 
and knit in doser bonds of fellowship and qrmpathy the nations 
of the world. All conventional ranks and pageantry shall melt 
like mists before our morning sun and pauperism shall hide its 
face, drunkenness shall die, down shall fidl the gallows, the type 
of a malignant God, and increased intelligence and sohd worth 
shall characterize our toiling miUions, who, strong in the pos- 
session of dignity and knowledge shall stand unabashed and 
undismayed before the princes and potentates of the earth. 
Then shall be fulfilled the high destiny of Hindustan — realiz- 
ing that ideal future foretold by prophecy and chanted in 
song, when ** nation shall no longer hft up sword against 
nation, neither learn the art of war any more.” 

All India with her varied races and creeds, Sblv-intxbxst 
shall unite in one compact nationality — free from base jealousy, 
without the trammels of caste separating man iBrom man, 
brother from brother, and while loving God with all their 
hearts, hating falsehood, impiety and profanity with a perfect 
hatred. ** From the lofty range of the Himalsyahs crowned 
with the stainless snow, and clothed with redundant forests of 
soft feathery pines ; from the towering crags where the pure, 
crystal air, wafted from icy caverns, breathes life and vigor 
into the weary invalid ; across the heated plains, where for 
ages the hand of violence has stained the earth with blood ; 
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over ooaDtIesB fields, tilled by a teeming population of precious 
souls, whose willing hand shall cover the smiling s^ with 
richest harvests of waving com ; over mighqr cities filled with 
the beautiful products of ingenious skill; over dties now 
marked by the lofty towers of Hindu temples, the g^ed 
pagodas of Gandama, the mari>le mosques and jewelled 
palaces of Mahomedan kings ; down to the vmy verge of 
the land, where the dark Ghauts dad in dense jungle, yet 
lightened by silver waterfiJi% o’er-shadow the sand fields of 
Christianized Tumevelly ai^ the green slopes of Travancore, 
with their glorious forests of waving palms ;-^ver all these 
noble provinces, rich in material wealth, but richer fiirin 
their priceless heritage of immortal souls,” politioal and 
rdtgmu liberty shall be established for ever. Gorgeous in its 
tropic beauty but grander far with its appendages of material 
strength and martial prowess, the land shall pass away from 
the sway of the stranger to the children of the soil Clothed 
with the virtues that constitute the chief defence of nation!^ 
saved from destructive errors. United India under her future 
Native Kule shall edipse all that is recorded of her Vedio 
prime or alien glory. Then diall all our wrongs be redressed 
for ever, and many an Eden beauteous with flowers and rich 
in fruit shall smile m the waste and wilderness of our now 
bleeding, desolate land. But why confine our vision to India 
al me ? All the nationalitieB of the earth, now groaning under 
the rod of alien despotism shdl be free as the four winds of 
heaven— no foreign tyrant dnnking their life-blood. 

“ Father of meraea, speed the promised hoar , 

Thy kingdom come with all restormg power , 

Feacei virtue, knowledge spread from pole to pole^ 

Ab round the worid, the ocean waters roll ! 

— Hope waits the morning of celestial Iip;fat ; 

Time ploraes his wmgs for everlasting flight , 

Unchimmng seasons have their march begun , 

Millenial years are hastenmg to the Sun , 

Seen through thick clouds, by Faith's tranqnercmg eyes, 

The new creation shines in purer skies 

->A11 hail 1— the age of crime and suffering ends , 

The raign of righteousness from heaven deacends , 

Vengeance for ever aheathea the afflictmg sword , 

Deaui IS destroyed, and paradise restorea, 

Man nsiug from the mins of his falL 
Is one with God, and God is all in alL** 



APPENDIX. 


BANQUET TO LORD NORTHBROOK AT WINCHESTER 


O N Saturday evening, 9th March 1872, the Mayor of Wini^hiiSTKR 
gave a sumptuous banquet to the Right Hon'ble 'J'homtah 
Georqe Barning, Babok Northbrook of Stratton Park, South- 
ampton, our Viceroy elect, as a public expression of the respect and 
admiration which Hampshire men entertain for his character as a 
county-man, and of cordial congratulation on bis appointment as 
Viceroy and Qovemor-Oeneral of India The entertainment was given 

in SL John’s Rooms, which were handsomely decorated for the occasion 
The Mayor op Winchester ( Mr E P Forder ) presided On Ins 
right sat the guest of the evening (Lord NorthbroGk, ) and a numer- 
ous company of geutlomon were present, including Sir Qeorge Qrey, 
Sir H. Mildmay, Mr Grant Duff, Mr G S Lefevre, General M’Dougall, 
Colonel Hawley, Captain Baring, the Hon F Baring, &c , Ac. Covers 
wore laid for 150 Several of Her Majesty’s Ministers who had been 
invited were unable to be present having to attend the Cabinet Coun- 
cil The gallery at the lower end of the room was filled with ladies. 
Archdeacon Jacob said grace. After dinner, Deum laudaU propter 
benejma sua was sung by Mr W Coates, of the Temple Choir, assist- 
ed by Messrs. Baxter, Laud, and Hilton 

The Mayor, in proposing the first toast, said believe there 
never was a time dunng the reign of Her Majesty when she possessed 
more fully the confidence, respect, and heartfelt affection of her sub- 
jects than at the present moment ( Cheers ) Her Majesty has now 
reigned over us for a long course of years. Dunng the whole of that 
time no breath of censure or reproach has ever reached her , and, if 
dunng the last ten years there has been any whisper of discontent, it 
has only been because she has not been able to break through the re- 
tirement into which she had been dnven by the great calamity of the 
death of her royal husband. (Cheers) That very whisper, indeed, 
was a confession that she had only one faihng, and even that fading 
* leaned to virtue's side ' *' (Cheers). The toast was received with en- 
thusiasm, and followed by the National Anthem. 
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The MatoBi giving the nezfc toasts said " 1 have now to pro- 
pose “The Health of the Pnnce and Pnncessof Wales and the 
rest of the Royal family (Cheers). I think I may say that the 
solemnity of this toast-4'or there was a solemnity about it a short 
time ago— has now passed away, and 1 hope we are now coming to the 
Runshme again of the Prince’s hfa (Cheers) We cannot but recol- 
lect that for weeks England stood on tip-toe almost listening at his bed- 
room door to know whether he was to live or die ? But within a few 
days the nation has been represented m London to thank an All-wise 
Providence that he has been spared.** ( Cheers ). 

After the toast of the Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces had been 
duly honoured, the Matob rose and said “ Gentlemen,—! am about to 
call upon you to fill your glasses — ^bumpers — for the toast of the evening 
— ( cheers, ) but before I do so I must call your attention to that 
most calamitous cuoumstance whidi rendered it necessary that a new 
Viceroy of India should be appointed England has lost a most valu- 
able, most earnest, and most able servant, and we cannot meet here to 
congratulate Lobd^Nobthhbook to-night without saying one word to con- 
vey to the family of Lobd Mato our deepest sympathy with them. W ith 
that expression of grief I may be allowed to pass on to the toast of the 
evening. The occasion has occurred It has been necessary that 
this high post should be filled It would be impertinent in me, a 
simple business man, to dilate upon the requirements of the man who 
should fill this high ofiice. It would be still more impertinent in me to 
presume that I know all the qualifications you, my lord, have for ful- 
filling that office, but there are gentlemen among Her Majesty’s Mmis- 
ters who have advised Her Majesty that you are a fit and proper man 
to fill that important office, and from that I take it you are the man — 
( cheers ), — and therefore I have called your friends, and particularly 
your Hampidiire friends, together to-night— ( cheers, }— to congratulate 
you that it has been the choice of the Queen that one of our immediate 
neighbouFB^ one of our intimate friends, and one who is particularly 
loved by all the country, should have been selected to take an office 
which 18 only second to that which the Sovereign hersdf fills. (Cheers j. 
I think 1 have no excuse to make for having called you, gentlemen, 
tqgeiher— (cheers) , but 1 shall make no further remark. What 1 
cannot do in words, my lord, 1 do most earnestly in feeling, and 1 
call upon the company to drmk, with the senUments they fSsel, the 
toast of your health, hearbly widiing you €k>d qieed in the undertak- 
ing you are called upon to ^ and hoping that in some few yems yen 
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may return to your nati?e country, when you may be aure of ae hearty 
a welcome aa we now wiah you God apeed. ( Cheera ) Whea you do 
came back I feel sure you will have added an illuatnoua name to the 
long roll of the great men who have been Viceroys of Induk 1 believe 
you will fulfil our anticipations in that respect^ and I beg, therefore, 
to propose the health of Lonsr Nobthbbook/^ ( Cheers) The toast 
was drunk with enthusiasm 

Lobd Nobthbbook, who was much cheered, said '* Mr. Matob,— 
Tou certainly most accurately interpreted at least my feelings, and 1 
am sure I may add, the feelings of every one in this room, by the allu- 
sion that you made to the death of Lord Mayo ** (Hear, hear). 

** I bad the honour of knowing Lord Mayo when we were together 
in the House of Commons, and 1 was won, as we all of us wore, by 
hiB frank and genial address, by his great courtesy to all who came 
in contact with him in any business, public or private, and also when 
he was placed in an office of great responsibility — that of Secretary 
for Ireland , we were won by the loyalty of his conduct towards those 
of whatever party m politics they might be who had to approach 
him, by hu careful attention to business, and the thorough confidence 
that could be placed m everything he said or did. (Cheers). Well 
Lord Mayo went out as Governor-General of India , and all of us who 
have paid any attention* to Indian affairs must have remarked the 
great ability which characterised the acts of his Government (Cheers) 
1 have had the advantage of reading with some care the correspon- 
dence of Lord Mayo, and 1 may say that correspondence u not only 
marked by those high qualities which 1 have already mentioned, but 
It has one other marked characteristic, and that is the strong evidence 
it presents that Lord Mayo felt in his heart an honest, sinoere^. and 
zealous regard for the welfare of the people of India committed to 
his chaige. (Cheers) The death of Lord Mayo has been a calamity 
to his country, and has been received with all the qrmpathy which 
BO great a calamity commands (Hear, hear) m a way which strik- 
ingly shows how much he had endeared himself to those with whom 
he acted in India, whether they were Europeans or natives , and when 
we receive, as we have not yet had time to receive, full infoimation 
of the effect which the mdamity has produced in India, 1 feel eonfi- 
'doat we shidl hear that the event has incited through all parts of 
Indm the same expressions of sympathy for Lord Mayo*s ffimily, and 
respect and affection for himself, which it has excited in the United 
Kingdom. (Cheers.) Mr. Mayor, the duty which I have been called 
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upon to undertake » one of great difficulty and great responstbiiity. 
(Hear hear) I can assure you that 1 feel it to be so (Cheers ) 1 am 
also fully sensible of the many and great deficiencies under which 
I labour m attemptmg to discharge it — a sense of deficiency I feel all 
the stronger from the great success of him who has gone before me m 
filling that office All I can say on that subject is that I do feel my 
deficiency, and it is only by the blessing of Qod and by the exercise 
of all the energies m my power, that I can hope in any way to fulfil 
its duties. (Cheers.) 1 have to thank you, Mr Mayor, for the terms 
in which you have been so good as to speak of me. 1 have to thank 
those of my friends 1 see around this table for the way in which they 
have been pleased to receive the toast you have so kindly given More 
especially 1 have to thank those who, in their addresses to you, have 
been so good as to allude to the connection I have had with the two 
great services of the country — the Army and Navy — in terms far be- 
yond anything I could pretend to deserve At the same time, I must 
frankly own that the observations to which I allude, coming from two 
officers so well qualified to judge as General M’Dougall, who himself 
has very recently been Chairman of the Committee which produced tho 
report so favourably received by the public with respect to the loca- 
lisation of tlie forces, and from Sir William Humphrey, who commanded 
at the autumn manoeuvres one of the most efficient battalions ever seen 
smce the Volunteer force came into existence— such observations com- 
ing from mon like these must be to me a source both of pleasuro 
and of pride ( Clw'crs ) It has been a great satisfaction to me that 
I have done everything in my power, under the direction of Mr Card- 
well, tho Secretary of State for War, in working out the measures 
which he and the Qovcrnment considered for the advantage of the 
army ( Cheers. ) I must also tender my sincere and heartfelt thanks 
to the Archdeacon of Winchester, for the kind terms in which he was 
pleased to speak of me in relation to any business in which we have been 
associated together in this county and in this city All 1 can say, gentle- 
men, 18 this— that your presence on this occasion, and the way in which 
you have been pleased to rt^ceive me to-night, will be one of the greatest 
supports 1 could have with similar testimonies of sympathy and con- 
fidence on the part of other friends, to make me, in going to India, feel 
confident that 1 leave behind me here those who will view with indulgence 
any deficiency 1 may display dunng my administration ( Cheers. ) 
Mr Mayor, X thmk that this Assembly will hardly expect me on the 
present occasion to express any opinion on subjects of interest m 
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conaectton with lodia. ( Cheers ) It would-be rash, indeed, in me 
to express any such opmions at the present time with the imperfect 
knowledge 1 can only have as yet. A subject of Her Majesty who 
goes to share in the administration of India has one great advantage 
in this — ^he has no new policy to propound The great principles of 
Indian administration have been placed on record in a document which 
will form one of the leading landmarks m the history of India. I refer 
to the Proclamation which was issued by Hor Majesty at the time 
when the wisdom of Parliament substituted the direct (Government 
of the Crown for that of the magnificient Company which had governed 
for many generations, with, as I believe, wisdom and success, our 
Eastern Empire ( Hear, hear). In that Proclamation the great pnn- 
ciples of Indian policy have been enunciated , and on this occasion* 
perhaps, it may be not improper, if you will allow me, to read one or 
two passages as indicating the mam principles — for it is well we should 
look back to some of the first principles of our Indian administration. 
The Queen says — ** We desire no extention of our present tentorial 
** possessions — ( Hear, hear ), — and, while we will permit no aggression 
upon our dominions or our rights to bo attempted with impunity, wo 
shall sanction no encroachment on those of others. We shall respect 
*Hhe rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as our own, and we 
desire that they as well as our own subjects should enjoy that prospenty 
and that social advancement which can only be secured by internal 
" peace and good government We hold ourselves bound to the natives 
"of Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to 
" all other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
c* Qod, we shall faithfully aud concientiously fulfil Firmly relying our* 
" selves on the truth of the Chnstanity, and acknowledging with grati- 
" tude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire to 
" impose our convictions on any of our subjects. ( Hear) We declare 
** it to be our royal will and pleasure that none be in anywise favoured 
"none molested or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or obser- 
" vances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection 
"of the law, and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be 
" m authonty under us, that they abstain from all interference with the 
" religious belief or worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest 
" displeasure. (Hear, hear ) And it is our further will that so fi^r as may 
" be, our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
" admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
" qualified, by thoir education, abihty, aud mtegrity, duly to discharge. 
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^ (Hear, hear ) We know and reapeet the feelmga of attachment with 
** which the natiTee of India regard the lands inhented by them from 
** their aneeeton, and we desire to protect them in all nghts connected 
^ therewith, snbiect to the equitable demands of the State ; and we will 
**that generally m framing and administering the law^ due regard be 
<‘paid to the ancient nghts, usages, and customs of India.*’ A servant 
of the Crown who goes to India to take part in its administration will not 
in my opinion, fail to perform his duty, if he should cany out these 
principles as stated in Her Majesty’s proclamation. (Hear ) I may be 
allowed, perhaps, to make one other remark relating to India. I have 
had the advantage for some years of serving in the Indian Department 
under Lord Halifax, then Sir Charles Wood, who filled sucoeasively 
the offices of President of the Board of Control and Secretary of 
State for India. No one could serve under Lord Halifax without 
denving great advantage from the high character and great abikty he 
brought to the discharge of his official duties. (Cheers ) I am quite 
aware that the knowledge I may have acquired dnnng those years will not 
be of so much use at the present time, because of the changes which 
have passed over the fiice of the country, and it m never wise to rely 
on a knowledge of the state of affairs at one time when called on to 
deal with them after a few years, so rapid now-a-days is the coarse of 
events. (Hear ) At the same time> during those years I learnt, I 
hope, one great lesson which I shall carry with me to Indu^tbat is, 
the difference between the East and the West — ^tbe difference between 
Eastern and Western civilisation, and the danger of being earned 
away by the ideas of what may be right and politic and wise in this 
country, when we come to deed with a different conntTy— a people with 
different sentiments, different religions, different education, and a dif- 
ferent tone of thought from ourselves. (Hear, hear) That lesson, at 
any raite, I hope to carry with me to India. (Hear, hear ) Difficult 
indeed wonld be the tadc of any one who leaves the diores of England 
to occupy a post of great responsibihty in the far East, if he bad not 
the asBUtoDoe of able adminigtrators bavmg a fall knowledge of the 
feelings and interests of the people with whom they are brought into 
contract But the servants of the Crown who go to India have this 
peculiar advantage— they have to assist them that magmficient 
service the Civil and Mditary sernce of India— ( Hear, hear)-^ 
aervioe which baa been justly pronounced second to none m the world 
•—(Hear, hear)— men who when placed in a position of diffikmlty and 
daiigw have always proved themselveB equal to any occaaon— 
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(cheen)j— and who have been actuated dunng the whole of their 
career with one desire only— the welfare of the people of India over 
whom they have to exercise authority (cheers ) It will be a great 
•advantage to me to have been in fnendly communication wUh men 
like Sir G. Clerk and Sir John Lawrence, who have left their mark on 
the history of India—* (Hear, hear), — and it is a pnde to me to see at 
this table men who have kept up the high reputation which the Civil 
Service of India has always borne, and I beheve will continue to bear^ 
{Cheers) Mr Mayor, I feel that m going to India I go at an auspicious 
moment You have alluded, m terms better than any I could use, 
to the great demonstration of loyalty which we or most of us witnessed 
last week— (cheers),— when the whole population and mdeed more 
than the ordmazy population of the great metropolis of the empire 
assembled to express their gratitude to God and their loyalty to the 
Sovereign on account of the restoration to health of His Boyal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales (loud cheers),— and amving as I shall, not 
vezy long after the story shall have reached the shores of India, I feel 
confident, from the loyalty shown by the people of that oountiy while 
his Boyal Highness was on the verge of death, the sentiment of loyalty 
exhibited m London last week will extend over the whole face of the 
Eastern Empire of Her Majesty. (Cheers.) Mr. Mayor, 1 need 
4Bcarcely say that house and family are dear to me (cheers)— as tb^ 
are, I beheve, to all of ua It did not require the presence of so many 
familiar Hampshire fisoes to make me remember them when I leave 
this oountiy (Cheers.) It did not require your magnificient hospi- 
hty— for which I beg to return you my most sincere thanks — that 1 
should retain in my mind, wherever I may be, the sinoerest interest in 
the prospenty of the city of Wmchester ^Tho noble Lord resumed 
his seat amid loud cheers.) 

Sir J Kaye, of the Indm Office, being called upon by the Mayor, 
proposed the next toast,— ** The Health of Her Majesty's Ministen." 
He felt It rather an awkward task to propose that toast, not knowing 
whether any gentlemen were present who were hostile to the present 
Ministry. But he had one satisfiMtion, that India was of no party. 
Every Government, whether Conservative or Liberal, devoted them- 
selves most heartily to the interests of India. He had recently seen it 
stated m a newspaper that one reason vdiy India was not se well 
governed as she should be was the contmnalinteifiBrenoe of the Home 
Qoveramentwithit. The telegraph, it was said, enabled the Home 
Govemment to interfere with the Government of but there was 
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not one word of truth m the statement He had great pleasnre m 
associatiDg with the toast the name of a gentleman who had, for some 
time, represented the Government of Indu in the House of Commons, 
and whose speeches combined all the characteristics of genius with 
condensed practical common-sense— he meant Mr. OaaNT-DuFF 

Mr Grant-Duff, who was received with cheers, said he regretted 
that the illness of his noble fnend the Secretary of State for India and 
the exigencies of public business (which, obliging Cabinets to be held 
on Saturday did not permit the early-closiug movement to extend to 
those whom some one desenbed as the first sixteen of the Anglo-Saxon 
race) had thrown the dnty of responding to this toast upon one who 
occupied only a subordinate position in Her Majesty’s Government. 
(Cheers.) In an assembly like that, where various shades of politics 
were represented, many of the proceedings of the existing odmmstra- 
tion were no doubt looked upon with very imperfect sympathy— (a 
laugh), — ^but there was one of its proceedings which he thought they 
all regarded with perfect sympathy— the proceeding, he meant, which 
brought them together on that occasion (Cheers ) Her Majesty’s 
Minsters, fortunate in having more than one person on whom their 
choice might have fallen with the approval of the country, were doubly 
fortunate in having selected for a unique position one who, m addition 
to all those other qualities which most of them knew so well, and of 
which it would be so improper now to speak, bad had a unique expen- 
enco of official life at home, and a minute acquaintance with the 
thoughts and ways of both branches of the Legislature (Cheers.) They 
had selected him, he said, for a unique position, for, after aUowing for 
all deductions and drawbacks (and they were neither few nor small), 
there was no position to which a subject could now aspire which gave 
to a man of high arms and strong purpose the same opportunity of 
advancing the hapiness of mankind as the Yiceroyaity of India. 
(Cheers ) Among the many benefits of Parliamentary institutions, they 
could hardly venture to reckon the good effect which they produced 
upon the minds and characters of those who mainly worked them 
No statesman reached the highest office in the country without having 
gone through an amount of wear and tear which exhausted more than 
trained him. (Cheers and a laugh ) The bloom was very much off the 
plum before success was achieved at all and when it was achieved, little 
more was achieved than a right of initiative, with the certamty that the 
actual out-turn of his activity would take a form very different from 
that which approved itself to the statesman’s own mind (Hefir, hear) 
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Very different was it with the Viceroy Qoing to India generally in the 
pnxne of life, he passed about all his time in a climate certainly quite 
as favorable to health as that of the House of Commons. (A laugh.) 
Far from being exhausted by a constant drain on his intellect, un- 
accompanied by any adequate process of restoration, he was at least 
for the first two or three years of his residence in India perpetually 
taking in new ideas, and growing no less in knowledge than in the 
power to use it Instead of wasting his energies in guarding himself 
against the criticism of keen opponents or lynx-eyed candid friends — 
(a laugh), instead of holding himself ready at any moment to make a 
speech an hour long about some miserable trifie of administration or 
patronage — (** Hear'* and a laugh), — ^hc was only just enough controlled 
by the Secretaiy of State in Council to make him reasonably cautious 
Whether his political friends or his political adversaries were in power, 
lie might reckon pretty confidently on a full and ungrudging support at 
home, for it was seldom indeed that India was allowed to become the 
battlefield of party (Hear, hear ) It had been usual to describe the 
position of the Indian Viceroy by a term borrowed from the Homan 
world Thus a modem wnter had said — 

And after Haatinss, still there came a great and glorious line 

Of Proconsul on Proconsul to tend his high deMign , 

Of oouiicillors and heroes, is hose names shall live for aye, 

'With the Wellesley of Mysore and the Wellesley of Assays 

(Clieers) But, in truth, the position of the Viceroy in no respect cor- 
responded to that of a Proconsul Not only was (here no Roman 
Proconsulate whuh remotely approached Ind%a in size or population 
— not only w&t'e the powers of the Viceroy enormously gi'eater fAan those 
of any Proconsul, hut the whole spii it in which our Government 
of India was carried on was utterly different from anything that 
ever existed in the Roman oi any other empii’e (Hear, hear ) This 
was a fact which people too often forgot when they attempted to cast 
the horoscope of the British race in Asia There never was anything 
in the world the least like our position there, and all reasoning from 
supposed histoncal parallels broke hopelessly down Several recent 
events had led people to speculate gloomily about the future in India, 
but assuredly without reason India was always in a certain sense in 
a cntical situation, for the rule of 200 millious of men by 100,000 
aliens was and must for ever continue a matter of extreme difiiculty. 
If, however, we compared India as it was not with some ideal standard* 
but with India as it ever had been, the small dangers and troubles of 
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the preteni would appear in their true hght. What dangers there 
might be below the surface we knew not, but the dangers to which our 
alarmists pointed were no real dangers at all (Hear, hear ) Even in 
finance, which was, and in the nature of things must be, by no means 
the most satisfactoiy side of our affairs, we had at present a good report 
to give The year which ended on the Slst of March last ended with 
a large surplus , the year which was coming to an end would end with 
a still larger one (Hear, hear ) The little war which we had been 
carrying on against the Looshai barbarians was drawing to a close, and 
nothing very senous disturbed the comparative quiet of our own pro- 
vinces or the Native States, which were scattered up and down among 
them. He said this in no spint of over-confidence, for he did not 
forget that the first message which met Lord Canning when he landed 
in India was, All 18 well mOude" But of this he was sure, that 
whether calm days or days of storm, or days of moderate weather, were 
before us, our affairs would be entrusted to a pilot whose hand on the 
helm would be very firm. (Cheers) By sending him to the helm, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had done a wise and patnotic act— (cheers), — 
and m default of a more authoritative spokesman, he thanked the 
assembly in their name for the approval which they had expressed by 
dnnking their and his health on that occasion. (Cheers). 

Canon Kmgsly then proposed The House of Lords” to which 
Lord Templeton briefly responded , and Dr Kidding gave The House 
of Commons,” which was replied to by Mr Bonham Carter After 
the health of the chairman. Sir W Grey proposed “ The Council of 
India,” which was responded to by Sir K Perry — Hotm News 

FAREWELL BANQUET TO LORD NORTHBROOK 
AT PORTSMOUTH 

A FABEWELL breakfast to Lord Northbrook was given at Ports- 
mouth by Alderman Baker, the popular Mayor of that borough, on 
March 18 . Numerous representatives of the towns of the county 
were present, and the Assembly Room where the banquet was served 
was crowded with guests who loudly cheered the new Viceroy on his 
arrival Success to the new Viceroy of India was the motto inscribed 
upon a conspicuous balcohy, and it gave the key-note to the proceed- 
ings of the day. 

The Mayor proposed the healths of the Queen, the Pnnoe and 
Princes of Wales, and the rest of the Boyid &mily, and the Army, 
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Navy, and Keserved Forces, which were enthusiaaiically drunk 
Yiacount Templeton, commander of the southern district, responded 
for the army , Admiral Sir Rodney Mundy returned thanks for the 
navy , and Colonel Richard for the reserved forces. The toast of the 
** Bishops and Clergy and Ministers of all Denominations/ was pro- 
posed by the Hon Cowper-Temple, and acknowledged by the Vicar 
of Portsmouth 

The Mayor then proposed ** God Speed to Lord Northbrook.” 
His first words ho wished to be a tribute of respect to tlie memory of 
Lord Mayo The guests present knew that the tendency of tho 
Barings bad always been towards peace, and it was a comforting 
thought to remember this on the eve of bis lordship’s departure 
With the many commercial changes going on in Europe, it was grati- 
fying to feel that the new Viceroy of India was a man who was 
cradled and bred in a broad and generous liberal policy 

Lord Northbrook, who was most warmly received by the company, 
said It certainly seems to me there is something incongruous in our 
meeting to-day, when we have read the account in the morning 
journals of the funeral ceremony performed on tho late Lord Mayo 
Our hearts are all in sympathy with Lady Mayo in the irreparable loss 
she has sustained You, Mr Mayor, have expressed that feebng in 
terms worthy of you, and all one can say is, that if any earthly conso- 
lation can be given in such sod circumstances. Lady Mayo must feel 
it now that the loss of Lord Mayo had been felt as a domestic calamity 
throughout the United Kingdom Wiiat I ventured to anticipate tho 
other day in respect to tho people of India has been fully justified, 
for from the news we have now received, we learn that from one end 
of the Queen's Indian dominions to the other the deepest sympathy 
has been shown to Lady Mayo, and tho deepest feelings of affection 
and regard to the memory of her noble husband, not only, as 1 believe, 
on behalf of the personal qualities which he so eminently possessed, 
but on account of the manner m which he performed his duty to his 
Queen and country, because of the aim he always had before him of 
benefiting the people whom he governed Another thing that struck 
me in the news of the morning was the intelligence that Lord 
Napier had been called to succeed to the post, and the descnp- 
tion of his reception in Calcutta. This shows us that, whatever 
calamity might occur, and however great might be the calamity which 
India was called upon to sustain m the death of Lord Mayo, the conise 
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of the Executive Government moves steadily and firmly along its path ; 
that Her Majesty continues to be firmly establiAed in India at the 
present time, and that the just and equal path of justice will still 
mamtain its course over the Eastern dominion of the Crown. Tou 
will hardly expect me on the present occasion to say much, if any- 
thing, in respect to questions connected with India A few days ago, 
at Winchester, I said all I could possibly say, with the imperfect 
knowledge which one must necessanly possess of the present condition 
of the country One thing I will remark, namely, that the policy of 
England towards India has been most clearly laid down, and that those 
who represent Her Majesty in that country go there charged with the 
duty of providing to the best of their ability, for the good Govern- 
ment of the people of India. The Executive Government in England 
IS firm, strong and continuous, so that in that respect there is no 
insuperable difficulty to overcome On tbe other band, there is far 
greater difficulty with respect to legislation in India, because we 
cannot and do not there possess the advantage, possessed here more 
than ID any other country in the world, of representative government. 
In discussing questions of legislation m this country with the represent- 
ative government we possess, thoie is ample opportunity to weigh 
all the difficulties and opinions, so as to be perfectly conversant with 
questions before legislation takes place In India it is not so* 
Without a representative government, and with a great mass of people 
of different religions, and customs, and habits grouped under one great 
empire, it must be difficult in the highest degree to ascertain the 
precise condition of things and the feelings of tbe people, which are 
always the most important element of legislation in India, m England, 
or in any other country I mention this for the purpose of saying 
that in my opinion legislation m India is attended with great difficul- 
ties, as it IS necessary for those nho are responsible for that legislation 
to follow the course which has hitherto been followed, viz , to take 
every opportunity of consulting the opinions of those who are most 
conversant with tlie interests, wishes, and even to a certain extent with 
what we term the prejudices of the people. I consider it to be a 
great advantage in the first place to undertake the arduous duties I 
have to perform under the immediate connection of the Duke of 
Argyll, who is not only a man of very high ability, but he has always 
shown the greatest mtorost in Indian subjects, and the greatest 
desire to benefit the people of India 1 can most honestly say that 
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it u a great advantage to me to be placed m connection with many 
men of high distinction whom I have known for many yean and who 
form part of the Conned of India ; and it will be a great advantage 
to me to find on my aznval in India men of the greatest idnlily cons- 
tituting the Conned and the general government of IndUL Further^ 
I beheve that in that great dependency the powen of the Anglo-Saxon 
race bnng into service of the Crown the highest activity in both civil 
and mihtary appointments The noble lord, in condnsion, acknow- 
ledged the many marks of fnendship he had received since bis appoint- 
ment to the Viceregal office, and thanked his Portsmouth friends fbr 
the honor they were, through him, paying to his father, who repre- 
sented the borough for nearly forty years. (Cheers ) 

Mr Stone, M P , m responding for the borough members, said 
the House of Commons deeply felt the responsibility oast upon it 
with respect to India. The tendency of political events was more and 
more to cast all authority, and with it responsibihty in a great measure 
upon Parliament, and particularly upon the Lower House, and there 
could bo no greater political responsibility than the pobtical problem 
they were called upon to solve m the administration of India. The 
Under-Secretary of State for India said the other day, the present 
condition of the country was prosperous and satisfactoiy but notwith- 
standing this there must at all tunes be a tendency to make our posi- 
tion in India more difficult This he (Mr Stone) said with two facts 
in view First, the political tendency of our own country towards 
domgaway with all superiority of class over class, and everything which 
savoured of arbitrary authority, and second, the rapidly increasing 
education of the very clever people of India With these consider- 
ations m view He felt that to cany on such a Government as our 
own, aristocratic and arbitrary must, in the face of the rapidly increas- 
ing education, be a work of growing difficulty. We therefore required 
a Viceroy who combmed firmness with the greatest possible delica^, 
and who would pursue a broad pohey without wavering and that 
would allow of no undue latitude or freedom that could, without check, 
reach the boiling point of rebellion There were some who thought 
the House of Commons should take a more direct part m the Govern- 
ment of India , but the House acted wisely m not attempting too 
much interference. It was a great advantage to have the Vioeroyalty 
111 able hands , and all who had witnessed Lord Northbrook’s power 
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in both Hoases nught oongntalate themselvet that so responsible a 
work was placed m his hands. 

Mr. Cowper-Templdi M. P., responded for the oonnty members. 
We had, be said, benefited India by onr actions and reticence , we 
had never made it a field of party strife , and we most wisely declined 
to mterfere with the private grievances of native princes. 

After a few local toasts and the health of the chairman had been 
given, the company dispersed — j7oms News, 


ahrival of lord Northbrook at bombat 

Amid the thanders of cannon from sea and shore, and the en- 
thosiastio cheers of a vast maltitude of people, the Rtoht Honorable 
Thomas Qbobgb Babino, Baron Northbrook, appointed Viceroy 
and Qovemor-Qeneral of India, landed yesterday evening at Bom- 
bay. For days past the arrival of His Lordship has been looked for- 
ward to with great interest by all classes, for it was known that the 
reception would be worthy of the occasion, and that the spectacle of 
the landing would be one which for bnlliaace and impressiveness would 
put m the shade eveiything of the kmd which has been seen here for 
a long time past All over the world scarlet coats, gold lace, waving 
plumes, and the gay dresses of the weaker sex, go far towards making 
the success of public reception , and yesterday there were all these and 
more , and the bright beams of a declining tropical sun ht up every- 
thing with a glory of its own, and left nothing wanting to complete the 
the splendour of the scene. East of the Suez Canal, there is perhaps 
no place more admirably fitted by nature than Bombay for the cele- 
bration of an event of this description. One of the loveliest sights in 
the world meets the eye of the traveller as he enters India hy its west- 
ern gateway. The noble harbour, with its forests of masts, its pic- 
turesque coast bne, its innumerable boats gliding hither and thither, its 
many islets dad to the water's edge with the nchest tropical verdure, 
its shores fnnged with stately palm trees, and the glonous glimpses of 
the distant ghauts hiding their heads amongst the clouds, from a 
tableau of surpassing beauty, and one which seen once can never fade 
from memory Then there is that delicious first view of Malabar Hill, 
with its numerous neat white bungalows peeping out through the dark 
green trees, and perdied on all sorts of rocky emmenoes. That alone 
IS calculated to impress a traveller approaclung our shores for the first 
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time with a high idea of the rare beauty of Bombay and its suburbs , 
in which respect its approaches from seaward differ from those of its 
sister capitals on the other side of the peninsula. All these and many 
other equally attractive and varied sights would greet Lord North- 
brook’s eye yesterday, as H M. S. Olaagow steamed slowly towards 
the Apollo Bunder. 

Apart from its natural beauties, the harbour presented yesterday 
an unusually gay appearance. The six ships of the Flying Squadron, 
the Bnton, the May Frere, the vessels of the Bombay Manne, and 
the yachts of the Bombay Yacht Club, were covered from masthead 
to Jib-boom with bunting, and all the neighbouring vessels had their 
colours hoisted So many large Men-of-war as ore now lying in Bombay 
harbour have never before, at one time and place, been seen m Indian 
waters , and the prominent part they took in yesterday’s ceremony 
added greatly to its dignity and splendour 

The Olaagow was signalled about noon yesterday , and three guns 
from the Light-House, followed by the same number from the saluting 
battery, soon carried the welcome news through every street and lane 
of the city Crowds flocked down to the bunders to see the ship come 
to her anchorage, and we should fancy that from the heat of the wea- 
ther, and the excitement of the occasion, a famous trade was dnven at 
Mr. Hammond’s Refreshment Rooms. To reach her moonngs, the 
Glasgow had to pass all the seven Men-of-war in the harbour, and as 
she came abreast of each in turn a royal salute was fired Indeed, for 
about two hours yesterday afternoon, the constant booming of big guns 
deadened all other sounds. 

It was arranged that Lord Northbrook should land at the Apollo 
Stairs at half-past five o’clock in the evening, when the sun's rays would 
have lost much of their power, and when the evening breeze would 
have reduced the atmosphere to that debcious temperature which, ex- 
cepting m Bombay alone, cannot be met with on the plains of India. 
The arrangements for the landing were entrusted to Captain Robinson, 
Supenntendent of Manne, in conjunction with Mr Souter, the Com- 
missioner of Pohee, and the manner m which their duties were earned 
out left nothing to be desired. The south and east sides of the new 
Wellmgton Pier were decorated with flags. From the head of the stairs 
to where a carnage was waiting to receive his Lordship— a distance of 
about sixty feet— a carpet of scarlet cloth was laid down , and on each 
dde of the carpet seats were reserved for laches. Every precaution was 
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taken to prevent undue crowding. A guard of honor was furnished 
by a detachment of H. IL’s 88rd Begiment who were drawn up oppo- 
site the landing place. Another portion of the detachment formed a 
street by ranks placed inwards along the road leading from the Apollo 
Bunder , and the detachment of the 11th N I , the 19th N. 1 , and the 
2lBt N L, contmued the street through Rampart Row all along the 
Esplanade, as far as the verge of the nauve town The men were 
placed at a distance of six paces from each other with an interval of 
thirty paces between the ranks. The military were under the orders 
of General Stock, the Brigadier Commanding the Presidency Division. 

By five o’clock those who intended to witness or participate m 
the reception began to assemble at the Apollo Bunder, and some time 
before half-past the pier and its surroundings were crowded The 
place set apart for gentlemen of Her Majesty’s services was gorgeous 
with uniforms, civil, military, and naval The ladies* seats were all 
occupied with the beauty and fashion of the city There were native 
chiefs and princes blazing in jewels and gold, with swords by their 
sides and bangles round their ancles , and there were many other 
natives who were neither chiefs nor princes, but simply prominent 
citizens of Bombay, who had assembled to welcome their new ruler 
As for the Europeans unconnected with the services, their name was 
legion. Amongst those present, we noticed the Commander-in-chief 
(Sir Augustus Spencer) and a bnlliant staff, the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Council, all the Secretanes to Government, 
idl the Judges of the High Court, the two Pnnces of Akulcote, the 
Chief of Koorundwar, the Chief of Sanglee, H H. Ah Shah, Akbar 
Shah, the Bishop of Bombay, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay, 
General Sir Wilham Merewether, General Stock, General Fraser, 
General Bair, Colonel Qell, Colonel Shortt^ Major Moore, Major 
Goodfdlow, the Director of Public Instruction, the Oriental Translator 
to Government, the Superintendent of Manne, the Pnvate Secretary 
to BL E. the Governor, the Municiped Commissioner of Bombay, Ac 
The fsreshore was densely covered with natives of all castes and 
creeds, who seized upon every ** coign of vantage” wherefrom they 
might catch a glimpse of his Lorddup as he drove past 

A few mmutes before the time fixed for the landing, a deputation 
consisting of the chief Secretary to Government, the Supenntendent 
of Marine, the Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor, and H. E.*b 
A ide-de-Camp, proceeded on board the Glasgow to accompany Lord 
Horihbrook on shore. All eyes were now directed towards the Glasgow 
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Veiy soon a boat was seen to pxuh off, the yards of all the men-of!- 
war were instantly manned, and a snbdned eiy He is coming,^ was 
heard. As soon as the boat bearing his Lordship got dear of the 
ship, a royal salute was fired from the ships of the Flying Squadron-— 
the OUugovf, the Briton^ and the May Frtre , and as the bMt neared 
the diore, three enthusiastic cheers were given by the multitude 
assembled on the Bunder, which were caught up by the still greater 
multitude congr^ted on the foreshore, and re-echoed far along the 
Ime. On landmg, his Lorddup was received at the foot of the stairs 
by the Commander-m-chief, the Chief Justice, General Stock, 
Mr Justice Qibbs, Mr. Peile, and other gentlemen. Then came 
a salute of 21 guns from the salutmg battery, during which his Lord- 
ship walked slowly towards his carnage, gracefully acknowledgmg the 
cordial salutations of welcome which greeted him on every side, and 
shaking hands with many of the officuds present. Then his Lordship, 
who, by the way, was lookmg remarkably well, stepped into the 
carnage, and drove off to Government House, Parel , and the recep- 
tion ceremony at the Bunder was over 

** May God bless and preserve you,” said our well-known Parsee 
Judge to Lord Northbrook the moment his Lordship landed, and we 
feel sure that such is the wish of every honest and loyal heart m the 
vast empire over which his Lordship has been appomted to rule. 

Lord Northbrook stays a few days in Bombay before proceeding 
to Calcutta. Last night his Lordship was entertamed at a State ball 
at Government House.— 2Wes of India, 


LORD NORTHBROOK AT BOMBAY. 

To-mobbow mommg at half-past eight. Lord Northbrook, accom- 
panied only his personal staff, will leave Bombay for Calcutta by 
special train. The tram will stop for some hours at Allahabad, and 
again at Benarea Phs Lordship being naturally much mterested m 
the Holy City of the Ganges. It is his intention to reach Calcutta 
on Friday to be in time to be installed on the same day, so that Lord 
Napier of Merchistoun may leave on Saturday morning to start for 
England from Bombay by the following mail The Viceregal carnage 
has been sent across from the other side of India for the Viceroy’s 
use. By His Lordship’s special request, another carriage will be 
attached to the tram for the use of district officers whom he may 
wish to consult on his journey. At present His Lordship is taking 
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great interest in the lughtB and works in and about Bombay. On 
Friday evening, he was at the ball at Government Honse given to the 
officers of the Squadron, and led off the dance with Mrs. HtsGendd. 
He left early however. On Satorday afternoon, Mr. Ormiston 
appointment waited on His I^rdsbip with the plans and report of the 
Sphinstcne Estate. After going through these carefnUy, His Lord- 
ship acoompaniied by Sir William Merewether, Colonel Keatinge, 
Colonel Fraser, two of his personal staff, and Mr Ormiston drove to 
the Elphinstone Estate, and was conducted over the grounds by 
Mr. Ormiston. Lord Northbrook expressed himself greatly surprised at 
the extent of the work already done, and pleased with the way m 
whidi it had been executed. His Lordship afterwards drove to the 
Arthur Crawford Markets, and getting down walked through them. 
He was highly gratified at the sight, and dedared that the markets 
surpassed anything of the kmd he bad ever seen in London. He 
then visited Uie Cotton OreeiL Afterwards he drove to the Bunder-* 
gomg thence to the band-stand where he was warmly received, the 
people raising a hearty cheer as he approached Yesterday he rode 
round Mahim, and went to the top of Worlee Hill with the object of 
havmg a fSeub: view of the coast Ime, His Lordship, we understand 
taking much mterest in the defences of Bombay on that sida In the 
evemng he attended the Cathedral, which was filled by people who 
had an idea that they would see the Viceroy elect there. They were 

X t disappomted — indeed, they were favoured, as the Governor’s party 
1 not amve till after the services had commenced. For to-day the 
arrangements about His Lordship’s movements are still uncertain. 
He will either go to Toolsee, or dnve round the town and visit one of 
the cotton presses A Government notification issued yesterday 
intimates that His Lordship will unveil the Queen's statue, regarding 
which more rumours have been oreulated than one could have ima- 
gbed. The ceremony will take place at half-past five. After the 
unveiling, we understand, His Lordship vnll visit pnvately the Alex- 
andra Institute. Our friends at Calcutta, who felt so uneasy on merely 
leanungthat the new Viceroy was to stop here for a day or two, 
will, we fear, be seriously alarmed on hearing that Lord Northbrook 
is quite dehghted with Bombay, and everything he has seen in it, 
especially with the markets and new pubho buildings on the 
Esplanade. However, our Calcutta friends may be comforted on Friday, 
when they will have the ceremony of installation all to themselves. 
Webeheve His Lordship would have been delighted to stay to the 

V 
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feast to be given to the Jacks to-monow afternoon, bat nnfortnnately 
his other arrangements will prevent him. However, sinoe His Lord- 
ship IS so well pleased with Bombay, it may not require a partionlarly 
warm ftaiey to snppoae that he will share the time of his Yiceroy- 
alty with this presideni^, not altogether unimportant, as well as with 
Bengid.— Bombay Gazette, 

UNVEILING OF THE QUEENS STATUR 

The Right Hon. Lobd Northbrook, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India elect, performed his first public act in this country yesterday 
afternoon, by unveilmg the statue of Her Majesty the Queen, presented 
to the city of Bombay by Khunderao the late Gaekwar of Baroda in com- 
memoration of the transfer of the direct administration of India from the 
Company to the Crown. The statue has been erected on the Esplanade, 
m the centre of the series of magmficent pubhc buildings with which 
Bombay is being adorned. Mr Mathew Noble is the sculptor, and the 
design, which was submitted to and approved by Her Majesty, has been 
earned out at a cost of a lakh and half of rupees. It is a colossal sitting 
statue m the best Carrara marble, with a nchly ornamented cupola 
nearly fifty feet high, also executed in the best marble of vanous colors. 
The Boyfid coat-of-arms is placed on the front of the pedestal, and 
the Star of India m the centre of the canopy, while on the ennehed 
part, immediately above the statue of Her Majesty, the rose of Eng- 
land and the lotus of India, accompamed by the mottoes, **God and 
my Right,” and **The Light of Heaven our Guide,” stand out promi- 
nently. Besides these accessones, others are also mtroduced in the 
design, such as the symbols of strength and friendship— the oak and 
ivy leaves— respectively adonung the plinth and capitals of the 
columns, with the oidc, ivy, and lotus leaves ennching the mouldings 
surrounding the entire work. Four panels between the columns have 
been provided as spaces for the insonptions m four languages. In 
every respect the statue and its elaborate canopy are a work of great 
beauty, and are worthy of the splendid buildings by which they are 
suxxounded, of the prmoely munificence of Khunderao Gaekwar, and 
of the world-wide reputation of the sculptor. 

H. E. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald has from the begmnmg taken great 
interest in the progress towards completion of the statue, and it was 
his mtention, we beheve, to signalize the dose of his administration 
by taking the pnnoipd part m the unveiling ceremony; but the 
opportune visit to Bombay of Lord Northbrook rendered it possible 
to make the ceremony still more imposmg than it would have other- 
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wife been, and^ at the reqaest of Sir Seymour, his Lorddiip graoefnllj 
undertook the duty. 

The ceremony took place at half-past five o’clock yesterday even- 
ing, and was performed in a manner befitting the occasion. A laige 
platform capable of accommodating four or five hundred persons, was 
erected m front of the statue. The platform was covered with Brussels 
carpeting, and chairs were placed for the reception of spectators, space 
being reserved at the end feusing the statue, for his Lordship, Sir 
Seymour Fit^rald, and the principal officials of Government. Outside, 
the platform was draped with scarlet cloth, and carpets of the same 
material covered the steps and the portion of the road over which his 
Lordship had to pass on steppmg out of his carnage All around were 
planted lofty flagstafis, brilliant with blue and white cloth, and fiymg 
the banners of nearly eveiy nation under the sun The statue itself 
was veiled with the Boyal standard of England. The detachment of 
the 83rd Regiment formed a guard of honour, and the Native troops of 
the garrison, formed in double columns, with their bands in attendance, 
surrounded the whole. Although half-past five was the time appointed 
for the ceremony, the Government notification pnnted for the news- 
papers of yesterday mormng requested that ladies and gentlemen 
intendmg to be present should assemble not later than five o'clock, and 
by that hour the platform was crowded, presentmg a most brilliant 
appearance. It was a repetition of the scene at the Apollo Bunder on 
Friday, but the proceedings taking place on a more confined area the 
effect was much more splendid All the Heads of Departments, the 
Secretanes to Government, and the officers of the civil, naval, and mili- 
tary services were in full dress, and uniforms, scarlet and blue, gold lace, 
medfds, and crosses were as plentiful as leaves in Yallombrosa, or bees 
around Mount Hybla. Ladies too mustered m great force, and the 
picturesque costumes of promment native gentlemen were to be seen 
here and there on the platform. The wide roadway was densely packed 
with Natives of all castes and creeds, and looked like a perfect sea of 
many-ooloured puggnes, and dusky faces. There could not have been 
less than five thousand persons present at the ceremony. 

Precisely at half-past five, a commotion in the crowd, a sudden 
clearing of Uie road, and a clattermg of horses’ hoofs, announced 
the approach of Lord Northbrook, HL K the Governor, and the ladies 
and gentlemen from Government House. On his Lordship walking 
on to the platform, all stood up to receive him, the gentlemen baring 
their heads, although^ the sun’s rays were stili very powerful. His 
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Lordidlip bowed hie edmowledgmeiits, and diook bands with many 
of the gentlemen present. After a few moments ooonpied in this 
manner. 

H. £ Sir Seymour Htsgeraid said My Lord Northbrook, my 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Augustus Spencer, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
Bemg, as you are all aware, about to leave India, and to dose my 
ofidcial connexion with this preddency, I remembered an obligation 
I was under to take an opportumty, before I resigned the power which 
for five years has been entrusted to me, of takmg, part in the cere- 
mony of to-day. But as soon as I, learned that your Lordship was 
likely to pass through Bombay on your road to Calcutta, to assume 
the high office to which Her Gracious Majesty has appomted you, 
I felt that an additional dignity and an additional grace would be 
given to the ceremony if you, my Lord, were to undertake the duty 
which I proposed to myselfi And although you have not yet officially 
assumed the position to which you are appointed, yet your first public 
act in India wiU be one in which the people of this city will take 
very much interest, and by which all are glad to testify their obedience 
and their attachment to the Throne. The statue which you are about 
to unveil, Lord Northbrook, was presented to the citizens of Bombay 
by the late Gaekwar of Baroda, the wealthiest and most powerful 
of the native Prmces whose territories are mcluded in this presidency. 
It was designed by His Highness to commemorate the day upon 
which her Migesty assumed the direct administration of her Indian 
empire , and it has been presented to this city at a cost, I believe, of 
upwards of a lakh and a half of rupees. But costly as it is— «nd as 
th^gift of a Frmce ought to be— and beautiful as I think you will 
find it as a work of art, it is principally interesting because the most 
powerful of our native Chiefs desired to testify his li^alty to our 
common Sovereign. It is this pomt of view, I am snr^ in which it 
will be most interesting to you. Lord Northbrook, and I now invite you 
to perform the duty which you have undertaken at my request ; and 
your complianoe with my request that you would undertake it, I 
desire to acknowledge most gratefully on my own account and on 
account of the citizens of Bombay. (Applausa) 

The Bight Hon. Lord Nobebbbook, after the applause which 
greeted his rising had subsided, said Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, 
and Gentlemen,— The graceful tnbute of loyalty and attachment to 
the Crown presented to the city of Bombay by tiie late Gaekwar 
Baroda will shortly be unveiled, and take its plaM among the beautiful 
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aumomentB which adorn the dty of Bombay* It will not require the 
aodhunationSf with which I am satufied the nnyeUing of the statue will 
be followed, to satufy Her Majesty of the loyalty and attachment of 
this city. Testiinonies more than once, and durmg a senes of many 
yean, haye been given of that loyalty and of that attachment Only 
to allude to last few years, it is not long ago that one of Her Majesty’s 
sons was received in this city with all the aoolamationB and all the 
testimonies of loyalty which he could have received in any portion of 
the wide Bntish empire. Later still, when the life of the Frmce of 
Wales for many weeks was hanging upon a thread, from every creed ih 
this city arose the prayer to Ood that his hfe might be spared to the 
empire and to Her Majesty. Again, and at a still later tune, when a 
great calamity befel Her Majesty’s Indian empire— when my pre- 
decessor, Lord Mayo, was struck down in the midst of his career by an 
obsonie assassm— from the whole of this mty, as from the whole of ^dia 
—from the whole of this city, there arose one feeling of sorrow, of 
sympathy, and of loyalty, adequate to so great and so melancholy an 
occasion. That testimony, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, 1 know veiy wdl, 
both here and throughout India was given to the memory of Lord Mayo^ 
not only as the representative of the Queen of England, but from the 
high iqipreciation of his personal qualities which was and is nghtly 
entertained by all those who came m contact with him durmg the 
course of his career. (Apidause.) And by the natives of this country 
more especially, was that tnbute a personal tribute ; because, not only 
did Lord Mayo show in the course of his admmistration of the Indian 
empire as the representative of the Crown, a perfect disregard of self, 
high quahties of statesmanship, remarkable affection and cordiality 
in his intercourse with every class and order of Her Majesty’s subjects 
with whom he was brought mto connexion ; but more especially remak- 
able was Lord Mayo, I believe, and I know from what I have seen of 
bis writings, and from what 1 know of his sentunents— more especially 
remarkable was he for the affection and interest which he felt for all 
dasses of the nattves of India throughout the length and breadth 
of Her Majesty’s dominions m this country. (Applause.) To these 
marks of loyalty to which I have alluded, I can perhaps add one more, 
and with it express my own sense of the honour with which, as Her 
Majesty’s representative, I myself have been received m the city of 
^ Bombay. (Apfdanse.) These marks of honour, tmlike the marks of 
sorrow upon &e death of Lord Mayo^ 1 cannot for a single moment 
attribute to any personal merits of my own. they are solely due to the 
• « 
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feding of loyalty and attadiment to the*Crowii whioh an entertained 
by all danea of Her Majesty^a aubjeota in the city of Bombay, and 
can only be accepted me in my peraonal capacity aa the humble 
repreaentative of Her Majesty m thia country ; but they will be 
remembered by me aa an induoement, to the beat of my abilitiea, to 
Mow in the atepa of my predeceaaor. Lord Mayo— (applaa8e)-Mand 
to do my duty to the full amount of atrengthi both of mind and bodj^ 
which Qod haa given to me. (Renewed applause.) Sir Seymour Ritiger- 
ald, this atatue of EEer Majesty takes a fitting and appropriate place 
amid the magnificent public buildings with which the city of Bombay 
is adorned, and will be adorned, which stand around it. Sir Seymour 
Utagerald haa alluded to the fact that his Highness the late Qaekwar 
— and I may take this opportunity of repeating the expression of 
regret which has been conveyed to me to-day, that His Highness the 
present Qaekwar has, by unavoidable circumstances alone been pre- 
vented from being present on this memorable occasion— Sir Seymour 
Fitqierald has mentioned that this statue, which is about to be unveiled, 
has been presented to the city of Bombay, not only as a mark of Hia 
Highness* attachment and loyalty to the Queen, but also in comme- 
moration of the time when Her Majesty assumed the direct government 
of her Indian temtones. I say, then, that the statue is fitly placed 
here amid these magnificent buildings. It is fitly placed in thm great 
aty of Bombay for sevend reasons. These buildings, when complete, 
wiU represent, surrounding, as they will, the statue of Her Majesty— all 
the great functions of Government which ^e Crown qxercises in this 
empire. There are standing around it not only the offices of Govem- 
ment» but the great educational establishments of Bombay, and of the 
presidency of which Bombay is the capital There will be here the 
Courts of Justice, representing the majesty of the law equally distri- 
buted amongst all classes of Her Miy'e8ty*B subjects. There will be 
here buildmgs which will fitly represent the great commerce of the 
port; and there will be here, moreover, more than one instance of the 
magnificent hberality of the natives of this city in snpplymg to those 
amid whom they dwell the means of intellectual and moral improve* 
ment It is fitly placed here, too, m this aty, because the dty of 
Bombay is the firsts or at least the nearest^ connection between the 
great empire of India and Her Majesty’s dominions in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Lookmg down almost from where I stand upon the ship- , 
ping which oonv^ the produce of India to our shores, a^ seeing^ as 
I almoBt can from where I standj no unworthy representatives of the 
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navy of England-- (apfdaaBe)— meana of wbioh ibe tnde of Eng- 
land and India if |»otected thnmghoot the ivbdo loigtib and breadth 
of the ocean in all portioiia of the world , heroi on the qpot where the 
first acquisition of the Bntuh Crown in these great temtones was 
made, this statue is, I am satisfied, most fitly and appropriately placed. 
(Applause.) The statue, ladies and gentlemen, is the work of a great 
sculptor, and when it is disdosed to our view, 1 hope that will do honor 
to him, and honour to the place m which it will remam. Sir Seymour 
Eitq;erald, 1 feel highly indebted to your courtesy and kmdness for 
having given me the opportumty of performing a duty which is a most 
gratiQ^ng one to me to undertake mdeed, had it not been that 1 know 
that a somewhat similar occasion is shortly to follow, I should have 
much regretted that your Excellenoy had not yourself, before leaving 
the presidency, undertaken a duty which I feel it must have been a 
sacrifice on your part to have placed m my hands. (Applause.) One 
thmg I trust I may be allowed to say on this occasion, and that is that 
when Sir Seymour Fitzgerald leaves this presidency, and takes at home 
that distingushed part which his high abihties assure that he will at 
once take— (applause) — ^he can carry with him nothing but a pleasmg 
and a proud recollection of the spot on which we now stand. (Ap- 
plause. For he will remember that some of the most magnificent 
buildings which can adorn any city, and some of the most perfect plans 
for the improvement of a great metropolis, have been earned out 
under his auspices, and that his name, apart from all other acts of his 
government, will be associated with the crowmng work of these 
buildingi^ and lhat is the inauguration and unveiling of the statue of 
Her Majesty in this place (Applause.) Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, if 
I might for one single moment allude to myself, 1 would but add a 
second time my thanks to your Excellency for allowing me to say m 
conclusion that this ceremony at which I have the honour to assist 
will be ever remembered by me, not only on account of the importance 
of the act itself, but also to bnng back to my mmd this magnificent 
city— the seeming, contented, and orderly population which I have 
seen durmg the past few days, and the great trade which accumulates 
partly for want of proper accommodation upon the wharves around 
your harbour. And it will be a great advantage to me, m commencing 
my duties in this country, that I should carry with me a vivid im- 
^ pression of this magnificent, prosperous and loyal city. (Apidause.) 
Sir Seymour Fitq;endd, I now have to perform the task which you 
have allotted to me. ( Loud applause.) 
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Then Lord Kobthbbook acoompanied by Sir Seymour and tbe 
Hoa’blo Colonel Kennedy, walked from tbe platform and ascnndod 
a smaller one which had been erected alongside the statue fox tbe 
purpose, and his Lordship hoisting tlio standard aside disclosed to the 
admiring spectators the image of Her Miyosty. At ibis moment thp 
troops presented arms, the bands played the National Anthem, an4 
a signal from the top of the new Post Office, a Royal salute was fired 
from the saluting battery, and from each of tho ships of war in the 
harbour Three cheers for Her Majesty the Queen cried out Lord 
Nortlibrook and forthwith three ringing cheers from platform and 
roadway which might have been heard a milo off, proclaimed the 
loyalty of tbe spectators, and testified that tho ceremony of unveiling 
the statue was over. Then a Parsoe gentleman on tho platform called 
for three cheers for Lord Northbrook, and an ciiually vigorous response 
was given , and then Sir Seymour Fitzgerald had three hearty lounds 
of Kentish fire given in hia honour. Thu whole assembly stayed some 
moments to inspect the statue, and much admiration was expressed 
for Mr Noble's exquisite workmanship Then tho Viceroy elect, the 
Governor, and suite, ro-eutcred their carriages, and drove away, and tho 
spectators of the ceremony gradually dispersed. 

After leaving the spot, Lord Northbrook and party, accoinpaniod 
by tbe Governor’s body-guard, drovo along Rampart Row os far as 
the Apollo Bunder, and, rcturuuigby way of Apollo Street and Church 
Gate Street, proceeded to tho Alexandra Nativo Girls’ English Insti- 
tution, in Hornby Row, wbithcr they arrived at a quarter-past six 
o’clock. His Lordship was received by Mr Manockjee Cursotjeo, the 
Chairman, and Messrs. Cursetjeo Nusserwanjoo Cama, Sorabjee 
Shapoorjo Bengalee, Dosabboy Ruttonjoo Colah, and other members 
of tbe managing committee of the Institution. Lady Westropp, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald and several other European ladies accompanied Lord 
Northbrook and the Governor, and many nativo ladios were present 
The pupils, about forty m uunibcr, were ranged ou one side of tho 
school-room, and on tho entry of Lord Northbrook rose and sang tho 
National Anthem. After tins, his Lordship and Sir Seymour went 
round amongst tbe girls, talking with them and inspecting their draw- 
ing and needle-work. Then two of the elder scholars dehverod recit- 
ations, after which there was more singing When this was concluded, 
Mr. Manockjee, m the course of a short speech doscnbing the nature 
and progress of the Institution, read a note he had received during 
the day from Mr. Cow»*jeo Jechangier Roadymonoy, offering to give 
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ft Boni of Bb 500, to be invcBted m the five per cents, the interest 
on which was to be devoted to an annual prise of books, to be called 
“The Lord Northbrook Prize.’’ Lord Northbrook then bnefly 
addressed the committee and the scholars, saying how gratified he felt 
at what he had seen in the Institution, and how he regretted that his 
immediate departure from Bombay rendered it impossible for him 
to inspect the school more closely But he had been informed that a 
good English education was imparted, and he trusted the Institution 
would continue to prosper After the usual salutation and distnbu- 
tion of flowers, his Lordship and party left amidst loud cheering 


ARRIVAL OF LORD NORTHBROOK AT CALCUTTA 
Last evening^ 3rd May 1872, witoeased the arrival in Calcutta of the Right Hon 
Tbomaa George Banng Baron Northbrook, of Stratton, the new Qovemoi>General 
and Viooroy of India. The huatle and agitation on the Surrey side of Calcutta, 
where it ?nui notified his Lordship would, in the first instance, arrive by train, was 
indescnhnbly great. Apart from the large assemblage of the dUe of Howrah, a 
fipeat numbw of people from Calcutta were assembled at the Howrah Railway 
station, awaitmg anxiously the arrival of His Lordship. The scene at the station 
was ci^oeedingly pleasing The presence of a number of well-dressed ladies, and 
that of a large number of influential gentlemen, official and non-official, together 
with a spnnkliug of native gentlemen dresHed m costly and shewy attire, unparteil 
a strikingly imposing appearance to the scene All the arrangements were iierfect, 
with but one exception, and that is, the ladies were not admitted on tho platform, 
but were obliged to stand outside exposed to the sun, and behind a file of chow- 
keydars, so that th^ could have had but a very slight ^impse of the new Viceroy 
A guard-of-hoDor of the Howrah Volunteers was drawn up on the station platform 
under the command of Captain E W Hart , tho following officers also lieing 
present —Lieutenant Pearce, and Ensigns Young and Lauglmm A double file of 
chowkeydars, consisting of 150 men, a^ lined Imth sides of tho platform The 
tram convoying His Lordship arnved at the station exactly at 5 p x , and Ills 
Lordship was received by the Secretaries to the Government of India, amidst the 
euthuBi^io cheers of the assembled crowd. Ills Lordship was accomi>amed by 
Colouol Earle and Captain Evelyn Banng, his Aides-do-Cainp Ihs Lordship 
then proceeded to tho steamer Sir Wiilxmn Peel, which cast off immediately, and 
steamed slowly down to Chandpal Ghat All tho vessels m the nver were OMked 
out in flags, and presented an extremely gay appearance 

At the Chatidpol Ghat there wan a large concourse of poople His Lordship 
arnved at tlie Ghat at 6>36 p x. Upon landing, His Lor^Lip was received by 
a deputation consisting of Mr Damjiier, Kccretaiy to the Government of Bengal, 
Hr Waiiohope, Commissioner of Police, Mr John Cowie, the Shenff of Calcutta, 
and by tbe Master Attendant As His Lordship left the Svr William Ped, a 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired fi*om the Battery m front of tho Chand^ 
Ghat. Tho road from tho Chandpal Ghat to the Government House was lined 
with H M ’s 14th Regiment, and 8th Natno Infantry Tho Band of the 14th 
Regiment struck up the National Anthem as His Lordship entered his carnage^ tho 
troops at the same time making a royal salute. At GKivernmcut House tiie 
Volunteers, who formed a (Juard of Honor were drawn up m line at the foot of 
the grand staircase Tho men mustered exceedingly well, there being 310 of idl 
raulm preaent As the camge bearing Lord Northbrook entered tho western gate, 
the Volunteers rooeived him with a royal solute, tbe Band sinking up the National 
Anthem. His Lordship was receivea at the foot of the steps lias Honor tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of BenmU, and at the head of the steps the Governor- 
General and his personal staff Lord Northbrook, acoompaniea by the members of 
the Executive Council, at once proceeded to the Council Chamber, where the 
warrant of appomtmeiit was read, and the usual oaths administered by the Under- 
becretary m the Homo Department The oaths are two m number . one swear- 
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log allegiance to Her M^eaty tlie Queen, ibo other declaring tliat he will difwliarge 
faithfuly the duties of viceroy of India. Ibere was a considerable number of 
official and nou-official gentlemen assembled on the (Government House steps, 
though we had expected to see more present Doubtless it being a mail day, 
prevented many of the merohaiitA and others from attending Lorn Northbrook 
appeared in excellent health, and showed no sympioiu of fatigue, as might have 

expected after the long and tiymg journey he liad uudoigone. 

THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OP PRIZES TO THE STU- 
DENTS OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The annual diatnbution of the prizes to the students of the 
Medical College took place yesterday afternoon at tho Theatre of the 
Medical College, Calcutta. H K Lord Nouthiirook the Vicoroy and 
Governor-General of India (who presided) after tho distnbution of 
prizes rose and said — 

Dr Smith and Gentlemen, — I am exceedingly glad to hnvo 
been asked to perform the very agreeable duty of giving the prizes to 
the successful students of the Medical CoUego, because I know that it 
IS one of the most important educational institutions in India As 
Dr. Smith has reminded you, it was founded by Lord William Bentinck, 
and I believe it was then announced that the College was founded 
for the purpose, not only of providing for tho wants of the Govern- 
ment^ but also for those of tho people I believo wc may sny that tho 
objects of the Institution havo been to a veiy great oxtent, attained 
The statistics which Dr Smith has read to us show that the 
College has gradually increased until at the present timo there are no 
less than a thousand students , aud moreover, he has, m his report, 
told us that whereas clcvon years ago the paying students in the 
College amounted ouly to the small number of thirty, at tho present 
day we have six hundred paying students in this College. This con- 
dition of things 18 vGiy satisfactory, although, as far as the Govern- 
ment 18 concerned, it may be said to be somewhat embarrassing, since* 
as you may be aware, wo have now to consider the interests of the 
College, and to decide how the additional accommodation, which the 
increased number of students renders necessary, shall be provided. 
Dr Smith has fully desenbed, m eloquent language, the services of 
some of the distinguished medical men who havo filled offices in this 
Institution It IS clear to me, as it must be to you, that m the mam the 
success of this Institution is due to the zeal and ability of such distin- 
guished medical men as Dr. Mouatt, Dr Goodeve, Dr. O’Shaughnesi^ and 
Pundit Madusudon Goopto, whose picture I see before me m this Hall, 
and who will always be recollected with feehngs of gratitude and res- 
pect by the students educated m this Institution. (Cheers)* 
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I am glad to hear and to learn from the reports which I hare 
read, that the stndenta who leave this College do not confine themselves 
to the exercise of then honorable profession in kfe, but also that, 
wherever they have gone^ they have been promoters of education and 
advancement among the people with whom they are brought in contact, 
and 1 am glad to have an opportunity at the present time— especially 
os I see around me Professors and others, both European and natives, 
who take, and always have taken, the deepest interest in educational 
questions in India — of saying a few words — and they shall be very few 
— upon the general subject of education m this country 

The policy with r^rd to education in India was laid down m 
the Despatch written by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company in the year 1 854 It is one of the most gratifying recol- 
lections of my life, that 1 had the privilege, under tlie instructiong 
of Lord Hahfax, at that time President of the Board Control, of 
assisting in the preparation of that Despatch (Cheers ) 1 need 
hardly, therefore, assure you that on arriving m Indui it was a great 
gratification to me to find that the pnnciples laid down nearly 20 
years ago had been adhered to, and that no change had been made 
in the educational policy which was then announced It is a 
pleasure to me to find that Despatch referred to so constantly as it 
IB in all the writings which I have rood upon the subject of educa- 
tion, and that it is regarded as what 1 may term the Charter of 
Indian Education. (Cheers.) Following, then, the pnnciples that 
were laid down m that Despatch, I need hardly assure you that I 
attach very great importance to the maintenance of that high 
standard of acquirement in the English language— tested by 
University Examinations, — which has perhaps arrived at a higher 
pitch m this Province than m any other portion of Her Majesty’s 
Temtones m India I attach great importance to the maintenance 
of a high standard of English education in this country, because 
it IS the means, and the only means, by which the ample stores of 
Western hterature can be brought within the reach of the native 
of India. (Cheers.) Following still the pnnciple laid down m that 
Despatch, I hold that proper encouragement should be given to the 
study of the ancient historical languages of India (cheers), but 
whilst holding this opinion, I am at the same time desirous of 
seeing the blessings of education more widely diffused amongst the 
great mass of people (Cheers ) 
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These principles, gentlemen, as yon are aware, wore recently laid 
down for the guidance of the local governments of India, when the 
detailed administration of the several great branches of Ohivemment 
was fdaced-'most wisely, as I think,— in the hands of those govern- 
ments , and I should like to say on the present occasion — ^because I 
understand that some misapprehension exists upon the subject— that I 
am satisfied that there is no man who adheres more sincerely to the 
pnnciples laid down in that Despatch than His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who is, I am glad to see, here to-day, and who 
has an opportunity of correcting me if I am wrong (Choers). 

1 feel sure that some of the proposals that have been made by 
him have been misunderstood, and that you will find that in all he 
does it is his desire not to reduce unduly the present high standard of 
Enghsh education, nor to withdraw a proper and fair encouragement 
from the study of Sansknt and Arabic, but moro especially to carry 
out the pnnciples of the Despatch in extending to the great masses 
of the people that education which, m spite of all our great efforts in 
this direction, has yet to find its way to many parts of this great 
Empire. 1 am also glad to assist in this ceremony, because I feel that 
this Oollege fills, to some extent, an important function m providing for 
the educated young men of this province, and, as wo havo seen to-day, 
even to students from other parts beyond its limits. It affords them 
the means of instruction in a profession profitable to themselves and— 
what 18 of still more importance— of great utility and value to the 
public 1 am glad to see that similar efforts are now being mode in 
other directions. No doubt a great number of those who receive a 
high English education in this province, may find most valuable and 
useful employment in hfe m the continuance of the studies which they 
commence at the University — by themselves engaging in the great 
profession of educating others — ^in literary efforts by leading the 
opinions of those with whom they assoemto, and by disseminating m 
the native languages of India, that learning which they have had the 
advantage of acquinng from their knowledge of the English language 
(Cheers ) At the same time, gentlemen, it may be said, that there is 
no room in that occupation for the great number of students who are, 
year by year, passed out with high English education from the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. What, then, are all those young men to do I Is edu- 
cation in India to beoome nothing more than a preparation for em- 
ployment under Government ? For my own part^ 1 should be very sorry 
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that suck should be the cose. If we go to any University in England, we 
find that the young men, after having finished their University career, 
go mto different professions of life, and that a veiy small proportion 
amongst them embrace actual service in the different offices of the 
state as a profession. I wish by no means to depreciate the value of 
that service— no man has more reason to be grateful to it than 1 
liave, and no one more fully appreciates the worth of those who have 
adopted as their profession the Civil Service of her Majesty in Eng- 
land. I believe that I shall find amongst the natives of India men 
whose services will be as valuable, and for whom I shall entertain 
equal respect and regard as that which I entertain for the members of 
the Civil Service in England ( Cheers. ) Therefore, gentlemen, I am 
glad to see that other professions of equal importance to the Civil 
Service may be adopted by those who go to the Universities, and that 
these have formed the subject of special study and special examination. 

I find that for the profession of Law there is a special course of 
study presenbed by the College. I am glad also to see that in the 
profession of Civil Engineering there is a desire shown to promote the 
education which is necessary for that profession, and I am also pleased 
to hear that one of your countrymen — the Raja of Vizianagram, who 
has on many occasions expressed the most enlightened views in res- 
pect to matters of public policy — has recently given scholarships for the 
purpose of encouragmg young men to educate themselves in Survey- 
ing and m Civil Engineenng (Cheers ) 

I had the pleasure the other morning of visiting the School of 
Arts in this city, and I was exceedingly struck with the great merit of 
the work of several of the students in that school There was some 
work both in respect to wood-engraving, lithography, painting, and 
drawing, executed in that school which would, I do not hesitate to say, be 
a credit to any institution of the same class in any port of England. 
(Cheers.) Those professions — I mean the proiession of the Artist and 
of the Civil Engineer— stand high in the social scale in England. I 
have many friends m both, and I hope that there are many m this 
countiy who have acquired a good English education, and who will 
think that a successful opening is presented to them in adopting those 
and similar professions. 

When we recollect Uie great engineenng works which exist to 
the present day, and which remind us of former tunes m this countiy 
when we see the magmficent remains of architecture not so veiy far 
from here— I allude to those m the Frovmce of Orissa— it is to my 
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mind conclusive evidence tb&t tbere is genius m tbe people of ibis 
country both in respect to engineenng and in respect to art, and I 
should like to see a wholesome nvalry established between England 
and India in these two great professions in which some of the highest 
distmotions have been won within the last ten or fifteen years m 
England by those who have raised themselves by their own ability to high 
positions ( Cheers. ) Another result may be expected to follow from 
the development of art in India which is of no slight importance-* 
namely, that the manufactures of this country will receive an impnlse 
—that impulse which all manufactures have received by the direction 
of the minds of educated men to simple processes of manufacture, 
and the direction of their efforts to lead and guide the taste of those 
who are actually employed in the manual handicraft of the trade. In 
saymg this I must beg of you to allow me to state that 1 do not wish 
to see English art or French art copied in respect to art^ in India. I 
believe you will find that you have ample and onginal material for 
the exercise of your art in the remains which exist of ancient art in 
India, which it would be far better for you to copy than to attempt 
servile imitations of models brought from England or elsewhere. 

Gentlemen, I fear 1 have detained you too long on these subjects, 
but I will make one more observation There has been introduced of 
late years a branch of medical science hitherto almost unknown or at all 
events neglected — and that is what is called Sanitary Science. In India . 
it seems to me, tbere is ample scope for the ability of the students of 
the Medical College when they have passed from these walls to their 
professional occupations, in tlio study of these large sanitary questions. 
It will enable them to have an interest in something apart from their 
immediate professional duties, and it will give them an impulse in the 
pursuit of their studies after they have completed their College 
course. I do not believe there is anything more dangerous to a 
young man’s success in life than that he should think that his studies 
are over when his College career is terminated , so far from this being 
tbe case, his education has only begun , and it rests with himself whe- 
ther he will acquire an increased store of knowledge as time goes on, 
or whether he will detenoratc year by year and become less enlight- 
ened than he was even when he left tbe walls of the institution in 
which he received his first education (Cheers.) I hope to see m a few 
years that knowledge of the people of India which the native medi- 
cal men so peculiarly possess, addressed more especially to the sanitary 
condition of the country, and to the great and difiBicult sanitary pro- 
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blcmi which wo have to solve, snch as the disoovei^ of the leal causes 
of that dreadful fever whidi has been desolating the distnots of this 
province lately 1 hope also that they will lose no opportunity of 
acqmnng information as regards the habits of the people of this 
country— habits, many of which have been handed down from time 
immemorial, but which possibly in some cases may be in a measure 
conducive to those fearful epidemics. Their influence, their advice and 
assistance in these mattery will not only be of great advantage to the 
State, but it will also be a source of the greatest possible use to their 
fellow-countrymen in India. (Cheers ) QentlemeD,*in condusion, 1 beg 
to repeat that it has been a great gratificatioL to me to have assisted in 
this ceremony, and that it will always be my desire donng the time 
in which I fill the office which I have the honor to hold, to give all 
the assistanoe and support in my power to an Institution for which 1 
entertain the greatest sympathy and respect. (Loud appla/use.) 

H H the Lieut-Govornor of Bengal Hon Obo. Campbill rose and said Ky 
Lord and Gentlemen,-*-! feel bound, in deference to the remarks which have fidlen 
from Tour Excellency in regard to the part which it has been my duty to take in 
regulating the education of the countiy, to dedare mv fiiUest adherence to the 
principles which Your Excellency has so clearly and emphatically stated. 

No one more fiiUy amrooiatos than I do the good qualities of the \ery many 
highly educated men which the educational institutions of the oountiy have 
produced, and I can sincerely aay tliat it is a pleasure to mo to have mi^e the 
acquaintance and eiyoyed the friendship of the many iiitellootual and educated men 
of this country who occupy high places in office and in the social society of 
Calcutta. I can assure my native inondM that nothing can be further from my 
mind than to depreciate the mtoUigent and intellectual character of the people of 
this eountry. It has, however, bwa my effort to endeavour to m&ke hi^ ednea- 
tion m some degree more practical than it has hitherto been, and to extend to 
this oountiy the benefits or Soienoe and Art 

The Government of Bengal had considered it their duty, in so far as it lay 
in their power, to provide funds for educating the masses, but at the same time 
1 hope that as the means of higher education ore developed— as more students 
flock to their schools— and more talented men come from tlie Universities, we 
may find the means of nusiiig the condition of the poor without in any degree 
detenorating from the condition of the upper and more intelleotual olasseH of 
society. 


ADDBESSTOLOBDNOETHBROOEBY THE BBITISH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

A DBruTATioN of the Bntiah Indian Association waited npon His Excellency 
the Vicemy on 18th May 187 S, to present an addrew of welcome. The deputation 
was oomposed of the following gentlemen — 

Baboo Bomanauth Tagore, President , Baiah Komnlknshna Bahadoor, Baboo 
Degumber Mittra, Bsjah Suttyanund Ghosaul, Bahadoor, Bajah Norandro ExiBhna^ 
Bahadoor, Yiee-Piesidenlii , Bajah Bajendronarain Deb, Bahadoor, Baboo Joykis- 
sen Mookeqee, Baboo Peary Ohand jMittrau Baboo Bajindralala Mittra, Baboo 
Eisaoiy Ohm Mittra, BaoMDoorgBcharnlAw, Baboo Debenifro Mnllidq Boy 
IsBunwuider Qhosaul, Bahadoor, Baboo Taireny Chum Banenee^ Baboo 
Hoondlydhur Sem, Bidioo Jadoolau MuUick, Moenabee Ameer Ah Khan, Baba* 
door, Bwoo Ohunderkant Mookenee, Baboo Gruihohuuder Gboee, Kumar Huzten- 
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dn Knahna, Roy Bahadoor, and Rajah Joteendro Mohan Tagore^ Bahadoor, 
Hononuy Secretaiy 

The following Addren waa read by the Preaident of the Aaadoiatioa — 

To the Right Hon’ble Thomaa George Baring, Baron Northbrook of Strat- 
ton, Viceroy and QoTenior-General of India, &c , Ac., &o. 

Mt Lord, —We the Memben of the Britiah Indian Aaaooiation meeting in 
Galontta crave leave to approach your Lonlahip with this aildreaa expreaive of 
onr cordial and. reapeotful congratnlatioua on your aasuniptlon of toe exalted 
office of Viceroy and Govemor-Genenil of India. While we deeply mourn the 
cmnimatancea which liave led to a andden change in the head it the Indian 
Government, we feel thankful that the choice of our gracioua Sovereign in the 
pointmeut of a aacceaaor to theulate Lord Mayo has fallen upon a Stateaman 
laeaaed of anoh varied experience acqmred m aome of the moat importent 
public departmenta of the United Kingdom, and of auch broad viewa and gener- 
oua avmpathiea aa your Lordship 

Your name and fame had travelletl to India long before your Lordahip'a 
nommation to the present high office Your Lordship was for many years asso- 
ciated m the administration of India with the noble Earl of Halifax (then Sir 
Charles Wood), the lUiistnons Statesman to whom this countiy is profoundly 
grateful for many important measures of reform introduced by him, and tt u 
not a little aasunng ti> us to know that your Lordship hmhly prizes the leasons 
inculcated by his enlightened, wise, and beneficent rule Keenly alive as your 
Lordship has declaim yourself to be to ** the great principles of Indian policy” 
enunciated m the memorable Proclamation of the Queen, addressed to the 
princes and people of India on her assumption of the direct government of the 
country, and holding as your Lordship does, that “ a servant of the Crown who 
goes to India to take part m its administration will not fiul to perform his duty, 
u he should carry out those principles,” your Lordship has inspired tier 
Majesty’s Indian subjects with a hope and confidence which they feel jierauaded 
will be amply justified by your practical deeda If the admiiiutnition of India 
for the last few years points to anything more than another— it is this the 
necessity of giving her rest— rest from ovei>legi8lation, from oveivtaxatioii, from 
over-anxiety for cmuige in the name of progress, from over-activity for ambitious 
administrative improvements. And it is a matter of sincere congratulation to 
us that this violent tendeuOT in Indian administration has not escaped the 
observant eyes of your Lordship 

It IS the humble endeavour of the Association which we have the honor to 
represent, to act as an interpreter between the rulers and the ruled, to make 
known to the governors of the couutiy, both here and in England, by lawful 
and constitutional means, the wants, opinions, and wishes of the people , and in 
this capacity it has laborad for twenty years. Remembeniig the kind and 
approving terms in which your Lordship, wtiile a Member of the House of Com* 
mons, noticed in your address iu 1^5 to your constituents of Falmouth and 
Feni^, the loyal support which we then felt it our privilege to give to the 
administration of Sir Charles Wood, we humbly trust that your lordship will 
be graciously pleased to accord a favourable hearing to such reasonable represent- 
ations and suggestions as we inay consider it onr duty to urge, however imper- 
fectly, m the mtereste of justice and good government, m vindication of the 
rights of tile varied Indian community, or in elumdaiion of important public 
qnestions —We have the honor to be, jftc , Ac. 

TheldthJifay,lB7fL 

His Lordship having received the address, replied as follows — 

I am aiDoerely obli^ to you for the cordial manner m which you have wel- 
comed me to Calcutta. 

1 am fully sensible of the great responsibilities which devolve upon me, 
and that it is only by the help of God that I can in any degree adequatuy fhIM 
the duties of the^h office with which 1 have been entmiited fay Her Majesty 

It IS a great pleasure to me to hear that you have not forgotten the benefits 
oonferred upon India l^Lord Halifiu, under whom 1 had the honor to serve when 
he filled the offices of President of the Board of Oontrbl and Secretary of l^te 
Ibr Jhidia, and fbr whom 1 fwl the greatest aflfootion and reapect. 
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From my fiitt eninmoe iplo pabho life, 1 hm taken a ereat mtezeat m 
qneatxona nlating to the adiqinlMion of U M *b Indian Temtonea, both lu 
oonaequenoe of the opportunitiirt itfEMed to me by my official dutiea, and from 
the ciroumatanoe, that my famillyw for many years been connected with India 
My great-grand-ISurther, 8ir macu Karmp, was Chairman of the Court of 
Directors m the East Indian Company, dunng an eventful period of Indian 
history My gnuid>&ther, Sir Thomas Banng, was in the Civil Service of the 
Company in this Presidency, and my father was bom in this city 1 hope, 
therefore, that I may feel that 1 do not come among you quite as a stranger, 
and 1 can assure you that I eiitei upon my duties with a siiioere afiection for the 
Natives of India, and an earnest desire to pi-oinote their happiness. 

The great principles of Indian policy, as you observe in this address, were 
dearly laid down by tbe gracious Proclamation which was issued by Her Majesty 
on assuming the direct Covenimeiit of India That England desireB no ternto- 
nal aggrandisement— that equal justice shall be dealt to all —that any attempt at 
disormr will be promptly repressed— that religious lilierty shall be maintained, 
and that the feehngs and interests of all classes and creeds shall be duly eon* 
Bidered - to those pnaoiples, as it is my duty, so is it my desire, to adhere You 
have alluded m the same terms as have been used by other public bodies m 
India to the lamented death of my predecessor, Lord Mayo— Following in his 
steps, I sh^ endeavour so to arrange the Imperial expenditure as to bring it 
wi^n the ordinary sonroea of revenue. 

Local reqmrements, however, have grown up of late years in India, as 
elsewhere, in oonsequenoe of the moru and material prooresa of the country, 
and these wants must, if they are to he met at all, be supplied by local funds 
rai^ and expended with the asaiatauce of the people in different parts of the 
oountiy Your mtimate aoquamtanoe with En^ish affairs, makes it hardly 
neoesaary for me to remind you that wants of the same kind have been, and 
are now neing, met m England in the same manner from local sonroes. 

Measures for this purpose have recently been introduced here, in the con- 
aderatiou of which some of your body have rendered valuable assistance to Go- 
vernment , and as I haveedluded to tho subject, 1 wish to say that, in my opmion, 
the deciBiou that persons deriving their incomes from land, under the perma- 
nent settlement m Heugal, shall liesr their fair share in providing for such local 
requirements, was just. I trust, gentlemen, that the Government may depend 
upon you to assist them to the utmost of your jiower in seouring that toe money 
locally xaiaed shall be expended for the advantage of the districts lu which it is 
levied and 1 hope also that yon will use the great influence which the extensive 
acquirements you possess, and your social position enables yon to exercise over 
your fellow-couuti^en, for the purpose of making clear to them the views aiul 
mtentious of Government m this, and in other matters affecting their welfare 
1 was well aware, gentlemen, that you represent one of the most important 
interests of this part of India, and you have very agreeably reminded me (ff your 
position by reouling to my recollection a speech made by me some years ago to 
may oonstitueuts at Falmouth , and I can assure you that I shall gladly receive 
from you any suggestions which you may wish to oiihr from time to time upon 
questions affecting those interests. 

1 have only to offer you ogam my sinoere thanks, both for the address which 
you have presented to me, and for the opportunity you have given me (ff making 
aoquamtanoe of the members of the British Indian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY 

At 4 p M on Thursday, the 9th May, 1872, a deputation of members of the 
Calcutta Mahomedan Literaiy Society waited on His Excellency the Viceroy 
at Government House, oonsisting of the followmg gentlemen — 

Kuee Abdool Ba^ I^rettaeni , Pnnoe Mahomed Uuheemooddeen (o/ fAe 
Jtymre Famd}!) and Moolvie Abbass Ah Khan, Ytce-Preft^Mi^f , Moulvie Al^ 
doolLuteef Kb^ liahadoor, Honorary SwnUtry; Shaikh Esa Bm Eurta% 
Moolvis Abdool Bakeem and Syud Moortaa Bihbihanee^ Mmbors of tkt Com- 
mUteo of McmagorniU , Frinoe Mahomed Hoormui Shah and Frmce Mahomed 
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Waligohtir Sluili, Mwibm of tho Myom F(tmd$ ; Hiyae lleem Abdool Kareem 
Sheeruee , Meena Mobamed Rakur Sheeraiae , Meerxa Mohamad Malidao Shaa- 
nusee , Khuleefah Sjud Mahomad Hosmin aiid Syud Mahomad All {of P%Mi~ 
alah) , Maar Mohamad All , Moulna Mahomad Khan, Bahadoor , An Mahomad 
Hosaina Shaerasae , Aga Mahomed Ah Sheeraiae , Moulvie Sjrud Buaeaoodaaii 
Ahmad , Shaikh Kuream Uukhah , Chowdhiy Asmut Ah Khan , Moolna 
Kawab Jan , MouWie l^Taaooddaan Ahmad , Moulvie Fusli Ah , Mootiahaa Ka- 
aeamooddeen , Moolvia Hafii Mohamad &tiur , Meer Bahut Ah, and Meer 
Sjrud Ah 

On hia Excellency coming to the Throne Room where the membem were 
aaaembled, Moulvie Abdool Luteef introduced to Hia Excellency the Ibreaident, 
Vice-Presidents, uid Members of the Committee of Management, and other 
gentlemen present He then read the following address, at the request of the 
]n«8ident and other members of the Society, and with the permission ot His 
Excellency 

To the Right Hon*ble Thomas Oeoige Banng, Baron Northbrook of Stratton, 
in the County of Southampton, and a Baron of the Umted Kingdom, 
Q M S I , Viceroy and Qovemor-Oeneral of India. 

JfavUpleoH Tour Excdleney the undersigned representatives of 
the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, have been deputed to offer to your 
Exoellencv, on behalf of the miety, a cordial and sincere, but respeotAil, wel- 
come to this country This Society, estabhshed in Calcutta m April 1863, under 
oiroamstanoea of great disadvanta^ was soon able to boast among its members 
many of the leading Mahomedan n^ihty and gentry in the pnnoipal cities and 
all parts of the empire Its object is the cultivation of letters and the pro- 
motion of the intellectual, moral, and social elevation of the Mussulmans of 
India. In all oountnes, however advanced, the best educational institutions 
require to be supplemented by bodies hke our own, to keep up the post-aoailemio 
intellectual activity of the educated In this country, particularly among ^e 
Mussulmans, such societies were needed for even the initial object of populans- 
ing among the Mahomedan community the educational institutions which the 
liberality of the State offered its subjects The Mahomedans bad, from a 
vanetyof causes, so manifestly lagged behind their Hindoo fellow-subjects, in 
the race of improvement, through their inactivity, their pnde, their uuwi^hy 
and uqjustifiable contempt of foreign culture ( a contempt unknown to their 
illustrious anosstoni of Bagdad, Egypt, and Cordova, who sat humbly as pupils 
at the feet of Greek profesBora, and who assisted to preserve olassioal hterature 
and science for modern Europe), that special agency was needeil to rouse them 
from their torpor, to induce them to avail themselves of the educational advan- 
tages offered by a beneficent Government^ and share the progress, material and 
moral, of the other raoea of Bniish India, thus preparing themselves to contri- 
bute their quota of young men fit for the service of the State To the leuureil 
classes, to those who were placed by fortune above the necessity of working for 
their bread, bub who pined and rusted away for want of a oareer, or any k^ of 
stimulus, our society offers a field of activity which is all pure, healthful, and 
good, and a means of improvement, of fismilianzing themsmves with new and 
better ideas, whioh would not otherwise be presents to them Amid the dis- 
oouragement which they have met with from the vast conservative force of their 
community, the projectors and active memben Of the Society have been cheered 
in Miair labors by unvaiying support and encouragement m the heads of the 
Government, who have not only received the Sooiet/s deputations with kindness 
and its oommumcaUons with attention, but have also honored its eonvenasumSa 
with their presence May we^ my Lord, venture to indulge the hope that your 
Exoellemy will be pleased to oontmue to the Society the tountenanoe and pro- 
tection with which it has been honored by your preueoessors. 

It IB not for us to venture upon giving advioe to your Excellency , but if 
your Excellency will panmt us to recw a reminiscence of the lato most deeffiy 
lamented Viceroy, we wonld solicit permission to refer to the following passage 
which occurs m the address of the learned Vioe-Chaucellor of the Galoutta Uni- 
vorsito, dehvered at the last Convocation held on the ]6th-dlaroh last — 

^ m regard to the special question of the encouragement of education among 
the MahomedaQ of commnmty, it is, 1 believe, genenuly known, that Lord Mayo 
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toolcibetiMMtt ftotiTd andMUnipArt. It perlu^ no longorMiy btewtliof 
ooniUlflnoe to nj thoi bo bimoelxnnt dfow otceniionto tbuoafageo^ tod that 
tho itfldntion w Govemmont m wbudi it wtt reoently ditootted tod to which 1 
htvo alretdj tUudcd, proceeded word for word from his pen , nor need I, periitpe, 
hetittte to tdd that in other more general roetsuret intended for the oenefit of 
the Mthonvodana, he took to equal interest, and that this portion of the oommu- 
nify have lost in him not only a powerful, but a moat tinoere, friend *’ 

Having thus lost sudi a fnend, it is but natural that we diould look to 
yonr SzoeUency to take up the latest unfulfilled purpose of the late lamented 
Head of the Government , and we do this with all respect and reverence as to 
the Viceroy of the moat Qraoious of Sovereigns, not in the shape of counsel, but 
as an expression of hope such as loyal and loving subjects might lay at the foot 
of the throne.— We have the honor to be, your Exo^enoy*s most humble and 
obedient Servants. 

<7afouMa,0fAJray,187S. 


His Ezoellenoy Lobd Nobthbbook made the loUowing reply — 
GmmjBMBir,— I am very glad to have this op^iortunity of meeting the 
Idahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, which is so largely and influentially 
represented here to-day 

1 am quite aware that the Society was established for the purpose of 
improving w moral, social, and intellectual condition of your fellow-countrymen 
of the same faith, and 1 also know that the members of the Moiety have, on 
4 Mveral ocoaaioiis, given proofs of their loyalty to the Throne 

It will mve great ],ueasure to me to assist in any way the objects of tho 
Society I know that my lamented predecessor, Lord Mayo, took the greatest 
inter^ in the education and welfare of the Mahomedan subjoote of Her Majesty 
111 India, and it will be my duty, to the best cd my abibty, in the office which 1 
have the honor to hold, to cany out the views of the late Lonl Mayo, because 
I know them to be just and in conformity with the wishes of Her Mqjesty in the 
Government of Her Indian Empire. 

T1^ Deputation then took leave of His Excellency, and withdrew 


ADDBE8S OF THE BURRABAZAR FAMILY LITERARY CLU& 

The following Address was prraeiited to His Ezoelleiicy The Viceroy in 
bdialf of the Olub through Capt. Q Banng, by Itaboos Prosad Doss Mulhek aud 
Goito Behaiy Mulliok at the Calcutta Government House — 

To His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Thomas George Banng Banm 
Northbrook, of Stratton in Southampton, F. B. S , G M S I , Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, Ac , Ac. 

Majn »< please your ExceUene^f — IM— We, the memliers of the Burra 
> Baxar Family latenuy Club, desire to approach yonr Excellency with feehngs 
of heart'felt congratulation on your appointment as our Viceroy and Oovernor- 
General We bejs; to hail our Lordship’s preseuoe amongst us with the assur- 
anoe of our profound respect and cordial welcome. 

2nci— Our Society was estabhehed fifteen years ago in the heart of the 
Native quarter, with the object of bnnging the £nropeaii and Native together 
in hterary union and intellectual sympatny, in promoting tne cause of social 
and morid progress of this oountiy^ ana in diffhsiug among the masses a 
heslthy education with a view to raise them in the social scale according to the 
means and opportunities at its disposal An Anglo-Vernacular School is oon- 
duoted under its supervision, chiefly with the view of promoting the education 
of the Hmdoostani ohildreD 

The liberal patronage and encouragement which this Society has 
mneived from such persons as His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the Finanoisl Minister, the Right Rev the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and the 
of the Native and European commumiy, who have ti^en on active 
part in its prooeedings, show that our humble labors have commanded the heartiy 
sympathy of the foremost men of this oountiy 

We have aeen with deep thaokfulness and dslight thewonderftil 
progms IB tho arU of oivilusation and e^bghto&mont this oonntiy 
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has mada under the q^alem of hi^ edtuation begui bj UaomlaT, ZXnrid Hare, 
Bethuae^ and Dr Dim,— men whoae namea have become honaehold words in 
India, a sjstem wUoh under Lordehip's anepioea we bc^ will reouve 
heart/ support, and eventoa^jr endow us with bleasiiiga enjoyed by the most 
advanoed nations of Snrope. 

5M.— In ooaoluaion, we beg to join in the prayer already spontaneously 
ofifored throughout all India, that your Esoellenoy may lie long spared to pro- 
mote the gloiy of India and England, to infuse gladness and }oy in unhappy 
hearths of our toiling millioms who, depressed by a thousand demoraliinng 
agencies, piteously appeal to the ('hrutian philanthropy of England for suoour 
and protection With faelings of profound respeot on behalf of the Society, 
we beg to remam your EzoeireD(/*s most humble and obedient servant, 

80, Cross-street, Burra Basar, ) PaoeAD Doss Muluoi;, 

CaleuUa, th$ 17M Jfay, 1678. \ Bonif Serif, F L CM 


The following reply was received from the Pnvate Secretary of Uw Exoel' 
lency tho Viceroy in aohnowledgment of the address 

To Baboo Prosad Doss Mdlliok, Govxrmknt Housk, 

Eomrarff Secretarff, F L CM CidouUa, S0c4 Ma^ 1878: 

Dbai Sib,— I beg to aeknowledM the receipt of yonr letter of the 7tb 
instant, onoloeing an address from the Burra Basar F L Club 1 have dn^ 
submitted the address to His Esoellenoy the Viceroy and Qovemor-fleneral, and 
in reply I am directed to return you Hie Excellonoy's best thanks for your oou- 
gratulations on his appointment, and for the welcome which you have accorded 
to him Hie Excellency will always be glad to give hie etiooiirageraent and 
support to a Mooiety founded with the laudable obie^ of bringing Europoans and 
Natives together in closer literary union and mtelleotnal sympathy 

I remain, dear <Sir, yours veiy fruthfullly, BviLTir Babivo, OapUin, 

Private Secy to H S tke Vteeroy, 

ADDRESS OF THE PEOPLE’S ASSOCIATION, DACCA 
To H E. LORD NORTHBROOK, Vieeroy and Qtmrw^Geiiierat India, 

Mat it flkasb toub Lobdsbip,— Permit us as the onjj corporate body 
in Eastern Bengal, representing Native opinion, humbly to offer a most respeot- 
fril welcome to your Lordship to onr oount^ on the occasion of your assnm- 
ing the Vioeregal sway over the deetioies of the hnndred and fifty-millions of 
Her Majesty's most loyal and devoted Indian subjects at a timo when everr 
section of we community is lost in bewilderment and surprise at the rapid 
succession of innovations, which are of late introduced into almost evei/ 
depurtment of the Administration, snthout any regard to the wishes and feel- 
ing of the people, and whioh threaten eventually to depnve ns of those vesM 
rights and pnvilBgea, the mainteusnce of whioh intact was guaranteed to ns 
by the proclamation of Her Most Hradons Majesty the Queen, on the ocoasion 
of the direct assumption of the reins of Government of this empire by the 
Crown of England 

An apprehension that the doors of what is generally known as high ednoa- 
tion are Ming closed against the pei^e, has pouessed the mnids evesy section 
of the community in coneequenoe or tho recent measures of Government in 
direct contravention of the noble and enlightened polit/ promulgated 1/ the 
Hon'ble the Coort of Directors, in the memorable despatch of 1854 

The imposition of numcrons taxes, quite unsuited to the geninwand dr- 
cumstances of the people, such aa the Income-tax, the Road Ceas. the naoieroas 
impoats propoaed m the new Bengal Mnmcipalitieif Bill, and the enaotmenli 
of aeveru nnoalled-for Acts intefMng with the avil, aooial, and rdiguoua oos- 
toms and usages of the coni^, have, aa is well known, created a fbding of dem» 
alarm, anxiety, and diatroat, m the ninda of the people. 

We, therefore, hail with ecnpedal joy your Exoellen<7^ adtent at thineitlieal 
juQdnre^ when oouatiy flee gipwing under ao many grieranoeb^ 
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m 1 u 2 )«i m the beet fitted person to restore the eqnsiumity of the empiTe which 
has been so gceatl j disturbed. The perusal of jour Ezoelleno/s noble utter- 
aooes before leafing the shores of En^od, expressive of jour desire to govern 
India m aooordanoe with the ideas m sentiments of the children of the soil, 
has filled our mmds with oonfidenoe and reaasuranoe that jour Excellency will 
not permit the oontinuanoe of that retrograde and ruinous policy which threa- 
tens to plunge Bgam the country into the darkness of ignorance and supersti- 
tion from wmoh it was just emerging, and to saddle the people with a number 
of vesatious and unnecessary tax^ which in their present circumstances, they 
axe lU-able to bear 

And praying that uninteirupted good health and vigour of mind may 
permit your Lordship to fulfil the sacred musion of promoting the interest and 
welfare of India’s millions committed to your Excellency’s care, 

We have the honor to subscnbe ourselves, your fjordship’s most humble 
and obedient servants, on behalf of the People’s Association" at Dacca. 

PxoFLi’s Absooiatioh Hall, ) KALI CCX)MAR DASS, 

Jkutea, the May, 1872 ) Monry Seey 

His Excellency the Vxcibot made the following reply - 

GixTLiMixr,— I am directed by His Excellent the Viceroy and Governor- 
General to acknowledge the receipt of your address forwarded through your 
Secretary, and to thank yon for the welcome with which we have greeted him 
on hia arrival in this conntiy 

Although His Excellency has at present no information as to the scope 
and object of the People’s Association of Dacca, be is well aware of the loyalty 
■and devotion to Her Miyesiy of her subjects in the province of Bengal, and 
he fhlly recognises the frank and open manner in which you have advanced your 
opinion on the afikirs of the countiy He therefore takes this opportunity 
of making some observations upon the matters referred to in vour address, 
espeoally as he has heard sentiments of a similar character on other occasions 
since his arrival in India. 

His Bxcellenoy observes that you assert that recent legislation has inter- 
fered with the civil, social, and rebgious customs of the country, and that changes 
have been mirwlnced which threaten eventually to derive you of the rights 
and privileges guaranteed by the Proclamation of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
on assuming the direct government of India. Specud mention is made in 
your address of the imposition of the Income-tax and Road Cess. I^me appre- 
hension appears to be entertained of the measures proposed in the new Bengal 
Mnnicipahues’ Bill, and it would seem that a fear exists that there is an inten- 
tion on the part of the Government to deviate from the policy laid down m the 
Educational Despatch of 1884. 

His Excellency is fully aware of the difficulties which attend the imposi- 
tion and collection of a tax upon incomes in India, and of the opinions enter- 
tained by some that it is a tax which is unsmted to this couiitiy His Excel- 
lency refrains at present firom expressing any opmion on this difficult subject, 
whieh will in due course receive the best consideration of Government, but His 
Excelleinoy cannot admit that those who are subject to the tax, as at present 
imposed, and who constitute the wealthier portion of the community, have any 
ground for complaining that they have to bear an undue ^re of the pubho 
burdens. 

The Bead Cess has received the dehberate sanction of the Government of 
India and of Her M^esty’s Government, after the most carefiil consideration, 
and His Excellency is satisfied that the measures of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal for oanying it into execution will be carefully framed, and ti^t the 
anstauoe of the pec^e will be invited to ensure that the funds raised by means 
of the cess diall m spent for the benefit of the looahty in which they are raised 

His EsoeUenoy is also satisfied that any representatums which m^ be made 
by the natives of Bengal on the subject of the new MumoipahtieB’ Ihll will be 
care^y oonudered by the Lieutenaut-Govemor and the Lnpelative Ooimoil of 
and he has no reason to believe that there are any reaf rounds for appre- 
heDBioa on the part of the people as regards the measure propoeed in that KU. 
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The eduoationel poli<^ laid down in the doapatoh of 1854 will boeonipn^ 
lonalj maintained the Qovemment of India, as far as His SioeUencgr unders- 
tands the measures which are now being earned out in this provinoe, th^ 
are m aooordanoe with that politer i their aim and object is, without depressing 
the high standard of proftoienoy in English for which the natives of Bengal 
are distinguished, or withdrawing the encouragement which has been given to- 
the cultivation of the ancient languages of India, to extend the blessing of 
education to the great masses of we people more widely than has hitherto* 
been the case 

You have not alluded Bpeoifically to any other measures as aflfbrtling subject 
for complaint, and His Eicellenoy is at a loss to understand what enactmepts 
have interfere with the civil, social, and religious customs, and usages of the 
country, or are contrary to the guarantees given in Her Majesty’s moat graoious 
proclamation. His Excellency cannot but think that any feelings of apprahen- 
siou which may exist in the minds of the people, arise either from imjierfeot 
knowledge of the measures adopted by Government, or from exaggerated and 
incorrect rumours as to their iiitontiuns. He trusts, therefore, that all persons 
of influence and education will do their be^t to calm and allay any such appre- 
hensions Her Majesty’s subjects nit^ rest assured that lu any measure which 
may come before the Government of India, the fullest consideration will be given 
to we feelings, mterests, and customs of ^e xioople. 

1 have the honor to be. Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Evslth Baring, Cavtain, it A , Pnv€Ue 8eey to the ^tceiviy 

ADDRESS OF THE SANATANA DHARMA BAESHINI SABHA 
To Hu Excsllinot tbb Right Hohobablr Babon Hobthbbook, Yicibot an]> 
Govkbitor-Genbral or India, Ao , &c , Ac. 

Mat it pliasb Your ExoitLLSMCT,~With the profoundest respect for your 
high office, we the President, Vice- President, and members of tbe " Sanatana 
Dbanna RAkshini Sabha,” a relimous associatiou, which has for its object the 
maintenance of the ancient Hindoo oreed m the midst of political and social 
conges, heartily welcome your Excellency to the shores of Hindoostan, and pray 
to Almighty God that your efforts to administer the afiairs of this vast Empire 
with justice, prudence, aud firmneBS, may be eminently sucoessfuL Your 
celleuoy’s office as Viceroy of India, beats considerable resemblaoce m its 
importance, grandeur, and the extent of its authonty, to that which was 
once emoyed by the Hindoo Monarohs of old, and in later ages, by Hie 
Mogul Emperors. The manner in which the afiairs of the empire are now con- 
ducted uuder the hiimauizing influence of civilisation and enhgbteument, differs 
doubtless from that which obtained in the times to which we refer, but even in 
the present day, the will of the Viceroy is most potent u its effect upon tho 
wdl-being of the people 

Your Excellency has come amonnt us at a tune, when the profoundest 
peace prevails throughout the land, and when a genend repose offers a frvorabls 
opportunity for the oonsideratiou of those questions, which affect the dearest in- 
terests of the millions over whom Your Lordship holds sway No more glonous 
task oould be confided to a statesmau, than that which requires him to Mgudate 
for these vast masses, so as to increase substantudly on the one hand, their hap- 
piness and prosperity, and on the other, evoke a feeling of loyalty towards the 
ruling power su^ as shall knit together rulers and ruled m the closest possible 
umon We are inspired with strong hope, that both these ends wiU be achieved 
by your Excellency, wheu we remember the family from which you have sprung, 
and the official antecedents of your life. 

It might not be altogether unbecoming in us to suggest for your Lordship’s 
oonsideratiou whether the two great principles, which are best woulated to ss« 
cure success to a foreign Government, and olosely endear it to a people of alien 
races, and diverse czseds, are not these, vu, religious toleration in itsftillest 
sense and broadest signifioanoe, and the exercise of the greatest possibls' cir- 
cumspection m the imposition of taxes. That both these subjects will reoeivs 
the fuUest attention at your Excellency’s hands, we have not the remotest doubt..: 
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nor have we leMon to apprehend any mdifferenoe or daokneee on the p^ of the 
ednoated natiFee of this oonntry, iu reipmiduig to any oall from yony lBaoellen <7 
fair asBUftanoe ahd iiifonnation in any matter imrolving the welfim m the peq^ 
With thu ezpremon of Ic^alty and derotion to the BntuA OoTenment, We 
have Ihe honor to be, liy Loro, Your Lordahip^e most obedient and humble 
servants, on behalf of the memban of the SanaUna Dharma Bakduni Sabha, 

Baja Kauxbibhha Dita, Bahadoob, Prendent 

Calcutta , 2lBt May, 1872. 


The foUowing is His Exoellenoy’a reply — 

OnBTLicicBir,— I return yon my beatthankefbr the address which you have pre- 
sented to me and for vour ofier of assutanoe and information in any matter m- 
volving the welfora of the people, whiob offer I oordially accept 

The maintenance of complete rehgious hbert/ has always been reoognisod as 
one of the guiding principles of the Government of India, and I can assure you it 
18 my firm intention to adhere to that pnnoiple in its br^est and fullest sense 
I am well aware of the necessity of oarefolJv considenng all questions relating 
to taxation in India, and these questions will receive, as they arise, tho dehber- 
ate attention of Government 

1 have to thank you on liehalf of Her Majesty for yonr expression of loyalty 
and devotion to the British Government. 

ADDBESS OF THE CALCUTTA TRADES’ ASSOCIATION 

To H £. the Bight Hon*ble Babob Northbbook, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

Mt Lobo,— As one of the public bodies of Calcutta, and representing snot un- 
important section of the non-ofiioial ooromumty, we^ the Master, Wardens, Com- 
mittee, and Members of the Calcutta Trades’ Association, desire to offer to your 
Excellency our respeotfiil oongratulstions and sincere good wishes on your as- 
suming the exalted and responsible office of ruler of British India under our 
belo^ Queen 

Moved as our hearts have been in no ordinaiy degree by the temble catas- 
trophe which deprived this oouotiy of the services of one, the energy and vigour 
of whose adminurtration had gained our admiration and esteem, we are pro- 
foundly sensible of the promptitude with which your Lordship responded to 
your oountiy’s call 

At no time is an Indian career unattended by risks, and to those nsnally 
noognised there has been added, witbin the last few month^ one which, in view 
of tne intenM horror which thnlled the heart of the nation, even the bravest 
might shrink from enoouutenng lint your Excellency has plac^ the daims of 
duty above personal oonsiderations , and if the ambition to rule an empuw, 
whidi » justly considered the most magnificent dependency of the British Crown, 
in such a manner as diall best conserve and promote the true mterests of its 

O le, has influenoed your Excellency, it is a motive which must oommeml 
I to our highest admiration 

Tour Exoolleno/s long and honourable oonneotion with official life in 
Eng^d, and the record wmoh has reached us of your utterances previous to 
youy deiMurtnre foom her shores and smoe ;roar landing in India, give ns the 
assurance that we have ngbtW estimated your^oellency’s motives. 

We anticipate with oonfiaenoe the beneficial exercise of year Exodlency’s 
talents and ^ke development of the splendid natural resources of tbia 

vast oountiry, m affording due protection and moreased fooihties to trade and 
oommeroe, and in promoting a judicious eoonomy m the administration of the 
finances of the empire. 

Pnmng that yonr Excellency may mjoj s foil measure of health and strength 
for the disoharge of your Lordship’s rhle may be marked by the inoreiMd hA|^- 
nef, proepenty, and loyalfy of the peqplee under your sway. 
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WehtyathehonortombionbaoufMlfM-^Toar Lordihip'tf moife obedMoi 
and humble flemnt(^— On behalf of the Committee and MembMi of tha Oaloutta 
Tradeif Aaeociation, 

TaoKAsW Bbooxh, 

Oaloutta, 11th Ma 7 , 1672. MmOm. 


Hu Lordaihip havmg receiTed the Address returned the following reply — 

GnuTLSiCBN, —It gives me great pleasure to meet you here to-day, and it oan- 
not but be a source of gratiflcatiou to me to receive mm so infliientul a bo<lT of 
my countrymen in Calcutta an address of the description which you have Just 
read to me. You have alluded to the very great loss which uer M^eet^ 
■ub^ects in India have sustained by the death of Lord Mayo, m terms with 
which I cordially concur, and I feel that loss as deeply as you can vourselm. 
You have been so kind as to allude to me in a manner I feel 1 do not deserve. 

Ill aco^ting the high office which Her Uajesty has been pleased to bestow 
upon me, 1 have onlv acted upon the principle which animates all Englishmen, 
namely, that if they have a duty set before them they should undertake it, and 
endeavour to the liest of their ability to perform it 

You have alluded to the offioial experience I may have had in England I 
have, as you may be aware, bad some opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the adnunistration of India, having served under Lord Halifex, one of the 
ablest statesmen of the present day, and a man second to none in his knowledge 
of and attention to, Indian affairs. 

From my former oonnection with those affairs I have learned two things One 
18 the importance of the subject to which you allude lu your address, namely, the 
maintenance of the finances in a sound and satisfactory condition This is a 
matter of great importance m the Government of all countries, but more espe- 
cially so in India where, as you know, the difficulties attending an increase of 
taxation are great, and where, if possible, the finance should be so arranged that 
the expenditure should be so controlled as to come within the ordinary sources of 
revenue The other is, that in legislating for India, dealing os wo have to deal 
with different races of men, spread over a vast territoiy, with feelings, prejudices, 
and interests which We to m taken into oonsidcratioii, it is necessary to use 
great deliberation and to aot with caution These principles will giude the policy 
which I shall endeavour to maintain in the position which I have the honor to 
hold In oonolusion, Gentlemen, I beg to say that upon any subject relating to 
your interests, or measures for the purpose m promoting trade and commerce, 
I shall always be happy to receive any suggestions yon may desire to offer At 
present I am not in a position to discivw any of those questions, but 1 shall be 
glad at any time to receive suggestious from you, and to give them all the atten- 
tion and oonaideratiou they deserve I beg to thank you for your kind address, 
and for the cordial terms m which you have welcomed me to this country. 


ADDRESS TO THE VICEROY BY TOE LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION 

To His Exoelleiii^ the Right Hon’ble Thomas Grobos Bartro, Raboh 
NOUTHBllOOK of Stratton, Yxetroy and Oovernof^Omercil tf India 

Mt Lord,— On belialf of the members of the Landholders* and Commercial 
Association, we beg to offer to your Excellency our respectful and sincere con- 
gratulations on your arrival at the seat of Government^ and your inauguration 
as Viceroy of Bntish India. 

We rejoice to know that the experience gamed by your Exoellenqr in the 
discharge of the onerous and distinguished offices which you have held in the 
Home Government, more espeoialiy those connected with Army Organisation and 
Finance, has given you such an lutimate aoquamtanoe with those subjeoti^ as 
will enable you to exercise a benefioial ooiitrul over them m this oountry, and to 
rectify many errors now existing m their management, to the prejudice of the 
tax-payer and the pnblio aemoe. 

Amongst other measores of importance we feel confident that the Bill now 
before your £zoellenoy*a Ooonoil anent the Law of Mortgage in the Biofaaail, and 
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tlw •ttmtion detiredin tin Mune^ witli * view to tSbid proteotion to both 
Bkortgftgor and loottgagee, wiU uioet mth your approval and sapport, aa a 
meaHuroof vital impmwoa to the great landed and commercial intereat this 
eonn]^. 

Thia AaMdation, rapresenting aa it doea, ao laigelj the oapitaland enterprue 
of Great Britain in the East^ inveated m indigo nctonee, silk filature, tea and 
coffee jfiantatiODa, coal mines, aemindaneB, and other minor industries, looks 
with o^denoe to receiving the countenance of ^ur Ezoellenc/s Government 
in its endeavours to watch over and advance the interests of both Europeans and 
natives, engaged in those enterpnaes, which have led and are still leading, to 
the increased prosperity of this vast and important portion of Her Migest/s 
dominions 

We have the honor to remain, My Lord, Tour Excellences obedient and 
humble servants for the LandholdeiV and Oommeimal Association. 


Oaloutta, 
3nf May, 1872 


(Sd.) 


Prendent 


His Excellency said m reply that he was much obbi^ for the welcome 
that had been given him in the Address, and that it would, at all times, be his 
object to give eveiy moper encouragement to the important industrios re- 
presented by the Landholders' and Commercial Association. 

He ass aware that a few years ago senous differences existed between the 
Europeans engu[ed in some of these industnes and a large portion of the native 
population, which had led to much injury and loes to both sides , and ho was 
gliM to 'think that he had come to the country at a time when no such cmarrels 
existed, but when that peacefulness and good feeling prevailed, whiw was 
absolutely essential to the well-being of all concomed in business iii the Mofnssil 
With regard to the partionlar UiU (merred tom tiie Address) under consideration 
of the Onunoil, he could only now say, that it should in due time have bis care- 
ful considemtion Upon his return from Simla he hoped that he might be able 
to find time to visit some of the maunfactones, Aa, anti make himself acquainted 
with the modes in which the euterpnses, in w^ch the members of the Aseo- 
matioii are engaged, are earned on 


ADDRESS TO THE VICEROY, BY THE RESIDENTS, AND 
BATE-PAYERS OF BOMBAY 

To Ills Exoellenoy the Right Honlile Lord NORTHBROOK, Ftceroy and Chh 

twrjMr-OoMrai vf /ndia. 

Mat it fliask tour Excillirct —In the name and on behalf of the 
Besidenta and Bate-payers of Bombay, we, the undersigned members of their 
Committoo, beg to congratulate your Lord^ip on your appointment to the office 
of Viceroy and Govemoi'^^aeral of ludia, and offbr you our hearty welcome to 
this oountiy 

2. The duties and responsibilities which belong to the position of Vioercnr of 
IndiUk call for tho exeroise of the highest qualitieB of statesmanship , ancl we 
place full trust m your Lorddiip'a practical wisdom and ofiHoial exiienenoe gained 
in the exeroise of vanoui administrative functions in England, for the promotion 
of the pohtioal, social, moral and matenal wolfkre of the people of India. 

3 We hold this trust with much confidence, and it is enlWoed by the sonti- 
ments to which year Lordship nve public expresMon m England on two recent 
ooossions. We are gratified to learn that your Lordship has oome to this country 
with ** no new policy to proponnd , ” that ** the pohey of England towards Indm 
has been most olearly laid aown, and those who represent Her Mmesty in that 
'OOuntiy (India) go there charged with the duty of providing, to the best of their 
•bUity, for the good government of the people cd India” , and further, " that a 
servant of the Crown who goes to India to take part m its admimstration, will 
mot foil to perform his duty if he adheres to the prmoipleB stated m Her 
Hsjesty’i proolamstion''^-thiM evincing a desire on the part of your Lordship to 
abide by those great prmdples of Indian polity, i^ich are so olearly enunciated 
in that celebrated proehunation of Her Miges^ the Queen of England to the 
^ple ef this ooontty in 1868. 
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4 As npreMntmg tbe popalar body of residents snd vate^ajeni of Bombay, 
m ventave to take this op^rtumty of bringing to your Loraship^s notioe, a 
snb^t which deeply oonoems the welfiuw of all elaieofl of Her Mi^eatys lo^ 
subjects in this Juaud. A Bill for refonning the constitution of the Bombw 
Municipality u at present under the oousideratioii of the local Legulature. It 
is the earnest desire of the people of Bombay that they should have a Toioe 
through their own freely-eleotod reproseutatives m the control and expenditure 
of the fuuds of the Municipality The amount of local taxes raised for Muni* 
oipal purposes in our bland is upwards of thirty lacs of Rupees (;f300,000) 
annuaUy , aud it is an undoubted U/k that not one pice of this sum, is undet 
the ooutrol of the rate-iiayers or residents 

5 At present the omcera of the Mutuoipality and the Justices of the Peaos^ 
all nominated by Government, alone have the management of this Corporation. 
Although the local Legislature is aware that suoli a state of things cannot last 
long, and that the time has arrived when the people’s voice must 1^ hoard in the 
Municipal govonimeut of the city, we regret to say that the conoessiuii offered 
to the jieople, iii the proposed Municipal Bill, now under the oousideration of a 
Committee of the LMislative Counou of Bomliay, is wholly inadequate to the 
number, education and intelligence of the direct rate-payers of this city 

6 The principle of election by the people has been introduced with remaihk 
able success into the Mumoipalities of the North-West Proviiioes, which are 
under the operation of Act Vi of 1868, and into Kurraoheo All these places^ 
however, fail immensely short of Bombay in population aud importance, and we 
are at a loss to understi^ why the same representative principles cannot be 
freely introduoed here. Wo have taken st^ to represent tho matter to 
Local Legislature, by whom, we trust, the measure will be well oousidered before 
it becomes law 

7 Our particular prayer, however, to your Lordship is, that in the event of 
tho local Legislature passing the Bill through the Council with haste, and against 
public opinion, that your Lordship will give a thorough oonsidoration to tho 
measure before its final sanction by tho Supreme Government of India. 

8 In conclusion, we beg to hand your Nxoellenoy, the copy of a Memorial we 
had the honor to forward his late Excellency Earl Mayo, on the subject of the 
^mbay Municipality, which Memorial we bebeve never came into tbe hands of 
the late lamented Viceroy , and wo trust that your Excellency will be pleased to 
receive this, our Address, and grant our request for which your Memorialists 
w^ be ever thankful and will for ever pray 

ITon^Iionl Northbrook di<l not reeolra tho iiboTo oddroM fVoin the Oomnltteo penoniilljr w timo 
did not permit It wan theroAire ibnrurdod tc» him, along with a copy of all me petMone and 
Xemoiiala, relatinff to Mnnloliul affalm, which bad bevn imwentod to tho UoQoh uf Jiutl^ the Looal 
Oorernment^ end the Supremo OoTommeut during tbe previuiu ten numthe. 


FBESENTATION OF THE ADDRESS OF THE BOMBAY BENCH OF 
JUSTICES TO H E. THE VICEROY. 

To the Right Honorable LORD NORTHBROOK, a A a I , Vwerojf and 
Oooernor-Oeneral of Indxcu 

Mat EC pLBABi Yoob LoBi>BRip,<~The Corporation of the Justices of the 
Peace for the City of Bombay desire to express their great gratification at seeing 
your Lordship here a second time within a year, and now as the cbef represent- 
ative of our Gracious Sovereign in this great dependency of Her Majesty’s 
Empire We desire to renew the expression of our aUcgionoe to the Queen, snd 
to the Government of winch, under Her M^esty, your Lordship is the hescL 

This Corporation has for the last seven years been chiefly occnpied with tho 
govemmeut of our Munioipahly, of tbe importance of which your Lordship will 
Judge when we mention that about AS^iOOO a year have been spent upon it. 

Our necessities are sti/1 great, and in view of these necessitiM and of 
possible (Ganges in our Municipal constitution, m ease such dionld receive joat 
LonlBhip’s Maaotion, we^ without introducing any controversial matter into this 
address, sohcit your Lordship’s favourable oonsideratiou on behslf of the pe(^ 
of the eity, whoee interests we may be said m some measure to repmsent 
Your LorcUhip, no doubts 18 already well informed Mto our needa and ntnutioo 
gensnlly intboss mpeots. 
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Tour Eiodlani^, dunng ymr bnif sUy hne^ will find jounelf the midst of 
the hugest popnlaium that is gathered tomther in auv oitj in India^with a 

r ber variety of taoes, castes, and oustoma i^n are found elsewhere in the Bast, 
fiivourable geographical position of Bombay, and its excellent harbour 
have m the course of vears been the means of bringing together in this oitv an 
unmense body of people, principally engaged in oommercial pursuits, who nave 
been long and favorably known for the industry, and enterprise, and their 
loyalty to Ibntish rule, and when your Excellency takes leave of Bombay at 
tiui ume, we tnist you mav be able to carry away with you a fhvourable im- 
praesioa alike of the city and of the people. 

To yiiur Lortlsbip personally we will only further express our thanks for the 
honour of this visit the first made by any Viceroy or Qovemoi>General— with 
a view to the transaction of public business and the conduct of the greatest 
aifiiirs of State, whilst here, and we beg leave now to express our hope Uiat the 
visit may be eatisfactoiy in evoiy way to yourself, ae well as beneficial to this 
Presideni^, that we may have the honour of seeing you again and again amongst 
Qs, and that your Lordship's Ooveriiment of India, m the interest of the people 
everywhere, may be long, prosperous, and happy 

Signed on behalf of the Corporation of Justices of the Peace for the mty of 
Bombay 

John Convov, Chatman, 

Bombay, 16th November, 1872 

LoxD Nobtebbook rephed as follows 

GBHTLBiciiir —You remind mo that there le collected together in this city of 
Bombay a large population diffenng witiely among themselvee in race, reh 
gion, and customs Ureat as those differences may be in one respect, at leaet, 
the people of Bombay are nnammous, and that is, in their attaonment to the 
British Government and their hearty loyalty to the Queen They have given 
proof of this upon many previous occumiods, and now again by the warmth 
and 0 irdiality or the welcome with which they have greet^ my anval among 
^em as Her Majesty’s representative'— a welcome which it will be a great 
gratification to me to bniig under the special notice of Her Majesty 

1 believe that the assembly m Bombay of the Executive Council of the 
Government of India will enalile us, with the valuable oiidition of the aiivjoe and 
aasiatance of Sir Philip Wodehouse, who becomes a Member of the Council 
when it meets in this Presidency, to dispose satisfootonly of several questions 
of Kmrtanoe which affect the interests of this oity 

Foi; myself^ 1 return my very sincere thanks for the kind sentiments towards 
ms perseoally, whioh aio oontained in your address, and 1 can assure you that 
it 18 a great pleasure to me to be able again to visit Bombay 


BEPLY OP EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO THE ADDRESS 
OF THE BOMBAY ASSOCIATION 

OiBTLiMiB,— 1 aooept with pleasure, on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen, 
the aasuranoe of your devoted loyalty and allegianoe to the British Cruwn You 
rightly interpret my desire in visiting the iiifferent parts of India to make my- 
self acquainted with the views and opimone entertained by the Natives of 
India as well as those of the officers of Government, and am therefore glad to 
reoeive the expression of your opinion upon several matters of importance 
Although the subieots to which you have referred to cannot adequately be dealt 
with within the limits of the reply to an address, I will make a few remarks 
with reference to them You advert to the foot that no KgulntioDB have as yet 
been made by the Government of India under the provisions of the 33 Vio., 
chap 111, for the purpose of affording « additional fiioilitiea for the employ- 
msut of Natives of India of proved merit and ability m the Civil Service 
of Her Miyeety in India.” I am glad to be able to inform you that these 
regulations are now under the oonsideration of the Government of India, and 
that we hope very ahortly to submit them for the appspval of Her Maiest 7 *s 
Government at home as reqmred by the Act. So far as 1 o^n g^her from your 
addM^ itappaantomo that yon oonauUr that the mtanthma of thaAw of 
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Ptrlitment and of Her Mnea^a Gramona Prockmation, to which yon alao refer 
would be bort earned oat by the admieeion of Natirea of India to the Oore- 
sauted Civil Semoe by meant of competitive ezaminations to be held m India 
Much baa been Hud by men whose opmious are of mat weight aipunsb anpr 
ayatem of omu competition as the only means of admission into the pubbo 
aervicBy but 1 am of opinion that the systeiu is probably the best which could 
be devised to suit the oiroumstanoes and ooinlitions of society in England It 
seems to me, however, without depreciating the value of high education, that a 
mere test of intelleotual capacity at an early age is not saitM under the prenenb 
conditions of India to form the sole test of the btness of Natives fur employ* 
ment in offices of importance CVimpetitive examinations, therefore, in my opi- 
nion, would not adequately fulfil the intentions of the Act of PnrhaiDent. Of 
one thing, however, you may rest assured, and that is. that in forming our con- 
clusions the lioverninent of India will rooognise to the fullest extent the desir- 
ability of gradually extending the employment of the Natives of India in several 
important branches of the public service You have briefly alluded to the finan- 
cial condition of India and to your desire that some remission of taxation should 
take plaoe 1 have recently invited from all parts of Her Majesty's dominions 
in India, expressions of opinion upon the subject of the incidents of taxation. 
Tne answers have not yet been received It would be premature, therefore, in 
me, at the present tune, to express my opinion upon the future faiiancml policy 
which will be adopted, for 1 desire iti this, as in other questions relating to the 
Government of India, carefully to weigh the opiniona of those who aie best 
informed u^ioii the subject, berore arriving at a oonoliision, but you may rely u|K>n 
my determination to carry out all economies which can properly be introduced 
into tlie military and other branches of the public service, and I confidently 
expect that m the financial arrangements for next year we shall be able to miUcc 
some re«iuctiou in the puhhe burdens I beg to thank you very sincerely la 
conclusion for your kinu expressions to myself personally — Bomhajf Oasette 


THE VICEROr IN CENTRAL INDIA; MAHARAJA 
HOLKAR'S DINNER. 

Lord Northbrook held a Durbar at Burwai in Maharaja Holkar’a 
territory on the 3rd December 1872, and was present at a splendid 
dinner given in his honor by His Highness on the same day. 

His Excellency’s address at the Durbar was as follows — 

Maharajah Holkar, Rajahs and Chiefs of Central India,— 
You are heartily welcome I am glad to see you all assembled here 
to show your allegiance to the British Crown, and your loyalty and 
attachment to Her Most Qracious Majesty the Queen. 

The occasion is a fortunate one, for I hope to-day to lay the 
first stoue of the bridge which is to carry the Indore Railroad across 
the Nerbudda into the nch distncts of Malwa. 

I am happy to have this opportunity of publicly acknowledging 
the active part which His Highness Maharajah Holkar has taken in 
furthering the construction of this important line , and I trust that 
others among you will ere long secure for your temtones the benefits 
which always follow from the opening of railway communication. 

As the Representative of the Queeil m India, and in aooordonoe 
with Her Majesty's commands, which were so iaitMullj followed by 
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the Earl of Mayo, it m my anxioaa deiire to respect your honour 
and yoar dignity and to maintam the integrity of your dominions. 
Her Majesty expects m return that the people over whom you rule 
shall be well and justly governed, and that no cause or serious dis- 
content or disturbance shall arise. 

The Bntish Government in the discharge of the duty of pre- 
serving peace and order in the country, which devolves upon Her 
Majesty as the paramount power in India, has occasionally been com- 
pelled to assume the management of some of the native States m 
Centnil India , but in so doing we look for no increase of temtory 
or other advantage for ourselves, and I shad be glad whenever our 
intervention can properly be withdrawn. 

Maharajah, Rajahs and Chiefs, — ^This is the first Durbar that 
has been held in this neighbourhood by a Viceroy of India I am 
Teiy glad that it should have fallen to my lot to perform the plea- 
mng duty, and I can assure you that I shall carry away with me 
from this place a lively personal interest in your welfare. 

The after-dinner speeches were as follows — - 
Major-Oeneral Daly, in the name of His Highness the Mahanyah, proposed 
the health of Her Maiesty the Queen, which ¥ras received in the usual fashion 
Qeneral Daly then said Your Excellency and Gentlemen, — I have now 
the honor, on the part of His Highness, to propose the health of the Viceroy 
of India, and to thank him for the honor he has done him in being his gueirt 
faera to-night His Highness also bids me say that not only m coming here to- 
nuht— not only m coming to Hnrwai — has he oonferred an honor on him, but 
injoining him in the scene whiob we witnessed— ami I thmk it is a scene whioh 
very few who witnessed it will ever forget— the scene of l^ing the foundation- 
stone of this great bridge on a railway which will oonneot Indore with the sea, 
and cany priMUce and extend rapid oommuiiioation from Nimar, through Cen- 
tral India, into the heart of Hindustan When the foundation-stoue of this 
bndge was laid this afternoon, the Mabanyah stood by the side of the Viceroy, 
■ad His Highness was so precise in the alignment, so accurate m smianng the 
stone, so voiy particulair in the spreading of the mortar, that 1 think, under 
■uoh auspices, we may fairly trust that no blew Zealander will ever come 
to the spot and disoover the photomphs buneil inside the cavity Uia 
Highness looked at those photograims with considerable interest. There 
was his own, and there were those of His Kxoelleucy the Viceroy and 
Hia Exodlency the Governor of Bombay, as well as the ooins of the day 
and copies of the newspaper press. All these thmgs interested His High- 
ness, and I trust that many centuries may elapse Iwlbre they come out to 
tidl their tale to postenty Well, that scene was a very interesting one, but we 
have witnessed another here to-day at the Durbar whit h was held, which cannot 
but call up 111 the miuds of Enghshmen some feelings of pride No Viceroy has 
ever before set his foot lu this part of Central India, and I think those who wit- 
neeeed this Durbar and saw the great Maharatta Chief, and those Chieft of Dhar 
sod Dewas, desoendants of the old Bajpoot Chiefs, the plunderers whom nothing 
oeuld stay hut the Eosluh power, those Bheels ooming up with tiieir offerings 
and oanying back with them shawls and things, of worth to them, which, in old 
days when they hved by the sword, would have been of bat httle worth- peojde 
lEho witnessed the scene must have felt that how important the Durbar is. 1 
would wish also to say, m oonneotion with this Durbar, that the 80 or 100 Chidb 
g ws sat would hsivs Uw toa tunes that number if 1 oouM have teoommodated 
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them. Dmctlj it ivm known tliifc Lord Northbrook wis eomiog to Bnrwu, 
and that a Durbar would be hold here, there was the greatest anxiety on the 
part of all to attend it, and many hare come from great diataiioes, without any 
invitation, to see the great Viceroy of India. Our jmtiou bere, from the days 
of Malcolm downwada, has been a strange one Tifl Malcolm came, the ooiintiy 
was a scene of anarchy, and from that time, except in the convulsion of the 
Mutiny, not a sword ha<i been drawn, not a shot has been fired, and the people 
have lived m peace , and you may well imagine that they were glad to welcome 
the representative of that great power which has brought them so much 
security and so much prosperity 1 will say little more, but I wish to say on 
behalf of His Highness how heartily he appreciates the honour that has been 
done him, and that be hem me to propose the health of the Viceroy of India 
with all the honors 1 think 1 may safely leave it to my ooniitiymen here 
to say that they receive that toast as a Viceroy’s health shoalil l»o received, ss 
one who treats all around him with kindly courtesy, as one who fills Ins position 
as becomes a Queen’s representative. ( Loud applause ) I prapose to you, 
therefore, the health of the Viceroy of India, and t am sure His tligimess the 
Maharajah feels that he has received to-night a guest who, by coming here has 
done honor to himself aud his house 

The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

His Excellency Lord Northbrook said — Maharajah, Qefieral 
Didy, and Gentlemen, — I thank you very much for the manner 
in which you have been so kind as to receive the toast which, on 
the part of His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, has been given 
in such flattenng terms— terms which I cannot say I deserve— by 
my friend General Daly It is difficult for me to say any more 
than what one can only say on such occasions as this, that really I 
am obliged for the compliment paid to me by such a distinguished 
company as the one that is now assembled here, and to His Highness 
the Maharajah Holkar for having instructed General Daly to 
propose my health in the manner he has been good enough to 
exercise. It is a pleasure to me that the toast should have been 
proposed by General Daly, not only on account of his distinguished 
services, not only because he fills the position of Agent for the 
Governor-General m Central India with the fullest confidence of 
the Government which he serves— (applause)— but also, if he will 
allow me to say so, because he shows in all his intercourse with the 
Fnnees and Chiefs and the other natives of this part of India^ that 
geniality of manner and that cordiality which were characteristic 
of the old Civil Service of India, and last but not least of the 
political services of this great country (applause)— that cordiality 
is not a mere matter of form It comes from the sympathy which 
has been felt by those great services for the pnnees and natives of 
India, and I hope that at no time in the future, amid the bustle 
of modem timei^ and the groat improvements daily taking place 
around ns, will that cordiahty and sympathy with the interests of 
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ihii ooantiy cease to exist (Applause.) General Daly has said, 
and has said tmlyj that such meetings as these, such ceremonies 
as we have seen to-day, are not altogether mere matters of 
formality , and I trust and believe that the marks of friendship 
and interest which have been shown during the whole course of 
the tour which I am taking from the distant Punjab through Scmde 
to the great city of Bombay, to the capital of the Deccan ( to which 
most of the families of this part of the country owe their ongin,) 
the temtory of His Highness the NiZAic, to the capital of the 
Central Provinces, and here, in the temtcnes of one of the great 
Pnnces of Centnd India^are not altogether mere exercises of form 
and ceremony, not altogether a mere demonstration on account of 
their interest or their curiosity, but rather something showing that 
the people of India understand that the representatives of the 
British Government of this country are desirous to the best of their 
ability and to the fullest extent of their knowledge to do their duty 
to the people with whose interests, under Providence, they are en- 
trusted. (Loud applause ) I hope and believe most sincerely that 
the courtesy and the hospitality which has been shewn to me, the 
unworthy — (no, no) — representative of our most gracious Sovereign 
the Empress of the vast country, by the Pnnces and Chiefs of India, 
and not the least by His Highness the Maharajah Holkab are 
not simply formal tokens of allegiance to the British Crown, but are 
founded upon a deeper feeling — a feeling that these Pnnces and 
Cliiefs now understand fully the principles of the British administra- 
tion of this country, and especially that the policy which is to be 
pursued towards them is finally and firmly fixed, so that they can 
rely upon the British Government treating them with confidence, 
with cordiality, and with sympathy. (Applause ) Therefore, in my 
opinion, these courtesies and hospitalities have considerable value 
—a great value — ^for they testify that the interests of these Princes 
and Cliiefs and our interests are identical— (hear, hear)— that our 
q^mpathies are the same— (hear, hear)— and that m the whole 
political fabric of India the Bntish Government, as a paramount 
power, has been knit together in such a way that it must take great 
and extraordinary shocks to dislocate in any way the union which 
now exists. (Applause ) Gentlemen, — ^I have a duty to perform, 
one which it will give me great pleasure to fulfil, one which I know 
you will willingly assist me with, and that is to propose the health 
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of our host the Maharajah Holkar of India. (Applause) We 
always seek upon these occasions to give some return for the hos- 
pitality with which we have been I'eccived, by dunking the health 
of the host, but on this occasion theie is sometliing more than this, 
because, as General Daly has told you, I have come here to perform 
an agreeable duty, one very much connected with the interests and 
the sympathies of the Maharajah, and that is to join with His 
Highness in the commencement of one of those great works which 
assist to develop railway communication through this country The 
Government of India has always set the greatest value upon asso- 
ciating with themselves in the development of railway communica- 
tion throughout India, the Princes and Chiefs of the laud, and 
among them no one lias come forward with greater readiness to co- 
operate with the British Goverment than His Highness the Maha- 
rajah His Highness was among the first to desiie the extension 
of the railway through his tenitones, and he has never ceased to 
take the must lively interest in the progress of the woiks of the 
Indore State Bail way For myself, 1 attach the greatest import- 
ance to the development of lailway communication — a subject upon 
which it would be easy to dilate It is hardly worth while to ic- 
mind this assemblage that for purposes of commerce, India depends 
mainly upon developing the great staples of export between herself 
and the rest of the woild, oi that the diminution of tho cost of 
carnage IS a most important element in the dci elopment of that 
trade It is also hardly necessary for me to say how important in 
ovcjy respect it is to facilitate communication between Uio dififereut 
parts of this great country, but I must attach au importance 
greater and higher still to the development of railw^ay communica- 
tion in India, because by that means tliose terrible calamities of 
famine, which from time to time have devastated groat portions of 
the country, must for the future be avoided (Applause) It is not 
long since a neigbbounng province was subjected to suob a calamity, 
aud I trust it will not be long before the development of railway 
communication here will render such calamities impossible (Ap- 
plause ) Maharajah, — The great work which your Highness ond 
1 have inaugurated to-day will, I trust and believe, be a credit to 
those who designed it, to those who are chaiged with the executive 
fiupervisiOD, and to the contractors who have undertaken the woik 
(Applause ) From all that I have heard, each in las several capacity 
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u worthy of praise , bat it is not the time, when the first stone of 
a great work has been laid, to give that praise which 1 have no 
doubt we shall have to give all concerned in the work when it is 
completed. 1 hope to pass over Nerbudda bndge when it is 
finished — (applause) — and then 1 trust we shall have to bear wit- 
ness to its excellence (Applause ) One thing I think I may truly 
say is that this bridge over the Nerbudda has an advantage over 
her sisters in Northern India, because the engineers have been 
able to found their piers upon the rock, instead of the shifting 
sands upon which the foundation of the great bndges have over the 
nvers that flow from the Himalyas had necessarily to be established 
In asking you to drink the health of His Highness the Maharajah 
of Holkar, and in conclusion, I express my hope that the friend- 
ship between the British Government and His Highness will always 
be as firm and as solid as the foundation of the piers upon this 
bndge (Applause) 

Three cheers were then given for Uis Highness the Maharajah, who stood 
and gracefally acknowledged them by salaaming the compan} 

Then rose SirQ' Madava How, the new Bewauof Indore, and delnered 
the foUowmg speech m behalf of His Highness the Maharajah Holkar 

“ My Loan and Gkntlxiikn, — I return my most cordial thanks for the kind 
manner m which my health has been proposed and responded to by this 
distinguished aMsembly My Lord, it would be superfluous for nio to sa^ with 
how much pleasure and grotitudo all of us welcome your Lordship m this part 
of India After the bnlliant manifestations your Lordship has recently wit- 
nessed, the Gomiiaiutively simple reception your Lordship has met with here, 
must appear me^re and inadequate Nevertneless, this day will be memorable 
in the annals ox Central India. The moral signiflcaiioe of your Lordship’s 
presence among us is neither trivial nor transitory We behold before its the 
lepresentatiio of the might and magnanimity of a Sovereign who, indeed, holds 
h^r sceptre m a distant northern latitude, but who is enlhroued in the hearts 
of Indian princes and Indian Populations, lliaiiks to the acliievements of 
Western science, the vast iron zig-zag which alreadj cover the face of India 
enables the Viceroy to visit, vivify, and invigorate with ease and expedition, 
equally the heait and extremities of what would otherwise have been an un- 
wieldy empire The great guaidiaii of peace and order, the disiienser of inter- 
national justice and imperial geiierositj, is thus bronght face to face with 
rulers and nationalities whose destinies are subject to his potent inflaeiioe In 
the course of a beneficent progress, your Loi'^hip is enabled personally to 
loceive from pi mci's and chiefs, assurances of deep attachment and fidelity to 
the British Crown, and personally to coiiNpy to them, in return, the impressive 
message of lasting protMtion, securit), and honorable nideiiendeiice Your 
Ijordslup’s advent here » especially associated with a work destmed to over- 
come agreat natural barrier which, at present, divides British fl^m native tem- 
toiy The foundation we hava this day hud, is indeed, the foundation of a 
more intimate— of a more afleobouate— oooneotion between paramount and 
protected sovereigntieB. The bridge and the railway oompleted, a closer iden- 
tity of moral and material interests will be esUhlishea between the two 
terntones, than ever was known m the chequered histoiy of Malwa. Bound 
to the fortunes of Bntish India by tiea of iron— the peace, the happi- 
Less, and the stabihty of Her MijeBty*s Asiatic Empire, will, more than 
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ever, be the peace, the happinen, and the stability of native pnncipabtiee 
All mtereete thna hannotnouefy adjusted under the legis of Bntish proteotion, 
India sees before her a long— an intenniiiable prospect of progressive m^penty 
The worlil has witnessed mightly empires nse, flourish, and fall. Hindustan 
has itself lieen the theatre of vairt and violent viousituiles of domination But, 
the jiower of England, associated as it is with a wisdom justice, and moderation 
unexampled in the memoiy of the human race, uill know of no decay The 
pnnciplee nobly proclaimed by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
faithfully earned out by statesmen like your Lordship, constitute a basis of 
adamant iiiHiinnfif at once the jiermauoiico of British ascendency and the pre- 
serviitioii of indigenous prnciitalities Among thoso principalities, it will ever 
be the ambition ot the Indore btate to hold the foremost place in heartfelt 
loyalty and devotion to the jiaramount power To the utmost extent of its 
limited capacity, it will, at all times and in all circumstances, contribute its 
etforts to difriise and pcqfetuate tbe blossiiiCN of ])cace, order and cixilisation 
The fortunes of the Holkar family are mdissohibly connected with those of the 
British Empire, a oonnction, which will unifoiuily prompt and pervade the whole 
Lourao of its exiatenoc,” 

Mr. J fl Morris, Chief Commissioner of the Central IVovincns I rise to 
pnipose fur your acceptance a toast to which 1 am sure >ou will all moat cordi- 
ally and heartily respond— it is the health of Ills Excollencj the Governor of 
Bombay 1 am sure j ou will all agree with me that tlie ceremonies of this day 
have been rendered more memorable by the presence amongst us of so diatiii- 
gutshed a guest, and I am certain j on will not (tc son y to hai'e an ommri unity 
of proving that you are yourselves not unmindful of the fact that Ilia excellency 
has left his own presidoiicy, and come amongst us as a stranger and a guest at a 
time and on siioii an occasion as this 1 am exceedingly gl^ to have it in iny 
power to thank His Excellency for having conferroil ho groat an honour on the 
central Provinces hj visiting us at Na^re, and I am Hure you will all evince by 
the cordiality and licartineHS with which you will leceiveiuid resiiond to the toast, 
that you are grateful for the honour which he has done Central India, and ap- 
pearing among you as a guest on so memorable an occasion os the present one 
1 request you, therefore, to join with mo in drinking the health of U £ Sir 
PllIMP WoDKllCUBK. (Loud appIauBC ) 

H E the Governor of Bombat, raplying, said -Begging you to accept 
my best thanks for the very kind manner in which you have been pleased to 
1‘eoeive the toast of my healtli, T must assure j ou I consider myself very 
fortunate in having had this opportunity of visiting (Vntrnl India, and seeing 
nearly to a close the veiy ineinorahle festivities which ha\ e attended the pro- 
gress of the Viceroy through Wcsteni and Central India 1 lieliove we may 
now consider that with this iciy inagnihueut l)aiiquct on the part of JHis 
Highness the Malionuah these festivities will fur the present come to an end, 
hut 1 must confess that to all of us in Bombay it luus caused the greatest 
possible satisfaction to have seen collected there on tho occasion of his visit, 
men of such distinction from all paits of Southern and (Vntral India whom we 
could not otheraiHO haie expectod to icceive amnngKt ns, and whom I hope we 
were enabled to render comfortable, to some degree at least, duniig their stay 
in Bombay I trust, however, that this is not the last occasion on which 
something of the kind may take place dunng my stay in I.iidia 1 hope we 
may oonsidor that wo have entered uiioii the age of reunions of this sort 
(Hear, hear) It is a i er> suimlur circumstance that not many daj's before 
Lord Korthhrook had left En^nd, we hod the pleosnio of meeting at the house 
of a very distin^ishod niemlier of the Bombay service. Sir Ileniy Rawlinson, 
and after the ladies loft the table tho Viceroy elect of Indio, tlio Governor elect 
of Madras, and the Governor elect of Bombay were all sitting together side by 
side Such a thing never liappeiied before, and in nil probability many mnera- 
tions will pass lieforo it will happen again We sat aim, quite after the fashion 
of India, in true order of precraenco— the Viceroy, tho Gniemorof Madras, 
and the Governor of Bombay I hope, therefore, we may faiily and reasonably 
consider that that was the oommenoement of the unions of the whole Govrni- 
inent of India and of the two Governments of Madras and Bombay The 
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Vicen>T himself Iim already spoken of the possibility of his seeing this bridge 
over the Kerbudda when it is completed I hope and trust that if he should so 
visit the bridge, he will remember that Bombay lies only a little further west, 
and that he will again do us the honor of visiting it In so doing, 1 think 1 
may extend on the part of myself and the Government of Bomliay an invita- 
tion to all the Qentleruen of Central India now present In conclntnon, 1 thank 
you very much for the honor you have done me (Loud anplause ) 

The oomtutny then rose from the table — STiniM of India 

THE DINNER TO H E THE VICEROY AT THE BYCUtLA CLUB 

Oir the evening of Wednesday, the SOth November 1872, the members of 
the B}culla Club entertained H Lord Northbrook at dinner at tlie club 
H K. Sir P)iili|) Wodehouse and a numerous niid distinguished compan} were 
also present After dinner the ('hainiian (the Hon Mr. Justice Gibbs), in 
])roposing the toast of the evening, said — 

May it please }our Excelleno}, My Jjords and Gentlemen,— I now nee to 
propose the toast of the evening, the health of our illustrious guest. Lord 
Northbrook, H M ’s Viceroy and Oovernor-General of India When it became 
known that H E intended to vinit Bombay officially with his Gnnicil, and to 
exercise that power of meeting within tlie limits of one of the minor presiden- 
cies, which, although nossessea by his predecessors for 40 years, had never before 
been put in force, tfie nienibei's of the Byculla Club considered it a fitting 
occasion for them, in accordance with then custom of entertaining distinguished 
representatives of IJei Majesty— statesmen nml soldiers— or statesmen of other 
nations visiting Bomliay, to invite Lortl Northbrook to a banquet Tour 
Excellency has been pleased to accept the invitation, and I tliereforo, before 
proceeding further, beg to return, in the name of the Byculla Club, our best 
thanks for the hoiioni you have conferred on us becoming our guest on the 

{ ireseiit oocnsmn ( Hear, hear ) My Lords and Gentlemen —Bombay has been! 
lonouretl on severs I occasions by being chosen as the port of disembarkation by 
noblemen apppoioted to the hightest office in the government of this portion of 
the British Empire Some of those present can reineiuber Lord Canning, the 
last Govemor-Gonentl of that Company of merchant pnnoes, undei whose 
auspices this great dominion was formed, and subsequently the first Viceroy 
under the Crown, landing m Bombay, bringing with him the prestige of those 
brilliant reminiscences which surrounded the name of his father, little thinking 
how soon they would lie ont-lustcred by those which would surround Ins own 
from Ins acta duniig that great cnsia which followed so shoitly after his 
assuming tlie reins of Goveniiiient During which eventful penod, when the 
fame of the English name seemed darkened almost to extinction, he never lost 
heart, hut when unable to send other assistance, encouraged and strengthened 
those foremost in the stnfe with bis entire confidence, and when help tat last 
came owing to his able measures, and a force advanced as the avenger of the 
blood of some of England’s fairest sons and daughters, be had the high moral 
courage not to forget, but to impress on its leaders the necessity of tempering 
justice with mercy, and that whil^ dealing out punishment on the offenders, they 
should act, not in the spirit of the Indian conquerors of old, whose march was 
marked by dewls of savage cruelty, but in such a manner that while tlie rebel and 
the mnnierer met their deserts, the name and prostige of British justice should be 
exdted throughout the length and breadth of the land. (Applause ) 

More recently we welcomed one the recollection of whose amval will be 
ever paled before the more sad memory of his end With his heart and soul 
most deeply engaged m the great work of his office, Lord Mayo was lost to us 
era his labors nail borne fruit What those labours were and what would have 
been their natural result has been placed on record by the able and loving pen 
of one of his oollearae^ whose recent departure to England prevents our having 
the pleasure of numbenng him among our guests this evening , and lastly my 
Tjord Northbrook wero we honoured by your Lordship chooung Bombay as the 
first port and citv of your future dominion to visit My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Lord Northbrook accepted the high office be holdsi at a time when the difficulties 
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attending midh an hononr kad increased, when loss of health was not the solhr 
drawback to such greatness In aooepting the appointment of Viceroy, he gavo 
up much , «nd why f not for any persouat benefit or aggrandisement, birt as one- 
wno felt that duty called him to serve his Qneen, wherever she might command 
( Hear, hear) He had wealth, he had position, he had nnuie that mark on the 
tablets of fame, which could not but lead to higher posts of honour at home. 
(Hear, hear) Hot he left all— -for a tune only we may hope— to come to thilr 
count^, and to employ those talents with which he is endowed for the benefit 
of the people of India. (Applause) 

1 am happy to think that it requires but little force or eloquence on my part 
to make the toast of Iiord Northbrook’s health acceptable to the present oom^ 
pany , putting aside for a moment his exalted position, I feel he will ^ welcomed 
by all classes of the present company, by those engaged m mercantile pursuits 
as a representative of the great house of Raring, whose name is a symbol of tho 

r test mercantile success, and of the highest commercial morality (ApplaiMe ) 
those gallant officers of H M’s Navv whom we have the pleasure or seeing 
round onr board, as the sou of one who for some ^ears presided over the 
Admiralty in a manner winch rendered the name of Sir Francis fiariUg dear to 
the service for which he so ably and so successfully laboured Hv the Army as a 
statesman, who having horl mucii to do m the preparation of the late r^ormw 
introduced into that service, placed the scheme before the legislature aial the 
public in such an able and lucid manner, a scheme from which much good is 
expected— not in making the Bntish Army more brave or more ready to do its 
duty— for that would be impossible, (hear, hear) but lu placing it more au 
eowrant with the present tunes, in clearing it fn>m those fuiiings which years of 
peace had caused, in placing it on the basis the present times require, iii short, 
and making it at once the most scientific and the most practical of the armies of 
Europe (Applause ) 

Lastly oy the servu'e to which I have the honour to belong, he will be 
welcomed as one who has had much able training at home iii the woik of the 
Indian (loveriiment-both at the late Board of Control and siiliseqirciitly at 
the India Office— and who therefore comes not ns one ignorant of tlm prin. 
ciples and details of the Government over whicli he presides, but able to bniig 
the home tbeones to the test of local expei leiico, niid be therefore the Lietfcer able 
to evolve surer and more successful because more practical schemes for the 
future , schemes which recommended by one who has the benefit of such antece- 
dents will not only be accepted here, but will command themaelveB most strongly 
to the Government at home. ( Applause ) 

My Lords and Gentlemen, with these few observations, feebly put, I will in 
your name wish His Excellency Lord Northbrook health and eiiccess in the 
great work on which he has just entered, and express a hope that when his teini 
of office shall dmw to a close this club may ns he returns home be again privi- 
leged to have him as a guest, when 1 feel assured that whoever may occupy tho 
chair 1 have the honor to fill this evening, will, in wishing Lord Northbrook 
* farewell ’ have much to speak of and much to thank him for— ( applause )— to 
thank him for au improved system of finance, not based as some wouhl apparently 
ail Vise on the meagre policy of retrenchment— (applause)— but onawiseail- 
juatmeiit of income and exiienditure , for a thoroughly complete system of re- 
munerative works, which will prove the most lasting memorials of Bntish rule , 
for a more lilieral policy of decentralization founded on a confidence in the good 
sense and judgment of the local Governments —( applause )— which aideil by 
local expeneuce will enable them to carry out schemes foi the material and moral 
progresa of their presidencies with economy and success , foi a Statute Rook 
not only reduced iii bulk, free from that exfienmental and theoretical legislation 
whicli has not yet found a place in tlie Statute hook of the moat civilizea nations 
of the world , and above all to thank him for leaving the Government of India 
in a more snre position, to demand the respect and esteem of the Native Chiefs 
in alliance with it, and at the same time leave it more securely fixed in the love 
and gratitude of those races and creeds whose common bond is that of allMiimoe 
to onr most gracious Sovereign ( Loud applause ) 

LORD NORTHBROOK, lu returning thanks, said— I feel considerable difii- 
oulty m finding adequate terms to express my thanks for tho mamisr m which 
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jrou liare rcoeiT> 0 d tbe toast mopoaed by Mr Justice Qibba. 1 feel much obbged 
to the memben (if the Bjetula Club for the eompliment they have paid me, and 
I consider it a high honor to be received by them in the manner in which I have 
been received this evening One likes to be reminded eometimes of what takes 
place at home, and 1 like especially this old Eughsh custom of meetine toge- 
ther at dinner on si|pb occasions as this 1 can assure von that the compliment 
you haie paid me will be remembered l^me with feehngs of satisfaction as 
being not only a mark of respect to Her Migesty's represent^ive in India, but 
also of gratitude as an expression of your kind feelinn towards myself i>enaonally 
(ApplauNe.) What Mr Justice Gibbs lias said reminds me of the great difier- 
ence lietweeu ineetiiiga of this sort m India and similar meetings at home. 
How often one has heard in England at meetinra like the present that no poli- 
tical discussion will be allowed, and yet we \ery first speaker generally 
manats somehow or another to introduce all the political topics of tlie day 
Here in India we are relieved at any rate from any such delicacy, the excitement 
of English ]Mirt> politics fade away and disappear Wore the three weeke’ voyage 
which bnn^ us to India has come to an end Here, too, our life is wrapped up 
in daily pursuits , each of us has much and imimrtant work to do which leases 
but little room in our minds for otlier things In India the great broad principles 
of Government remain the same, of whatever jiolitios the Viceroy or the membera 
of his council may be , ohangw of action there may be of course to meet 
the vaty iiig (nroumstaiu^ of the times, but of late years at least the foundations 
of English policy in India ever remain the same (Applause ) For these 
reasons 1 need not apologize for making a few remarks on the present occasion 
upon Indian public afTairs (Atiplaiise) My \ isit to Bombay is made m the 
course of one of those tours winch my rnmeoessora ha\ e lieen acenstomod to 
make through different parts of India. These tours have a leal object , they 
are not mere jounic\8of pleasure or e\en of ceremony, but though 1 say 
they are not touisof cerenioii},! do not depreciate the imiiortance of oere- 
monies such as these in iv Inch we have lately asslstoil Fori think that to 
bring Her Majesty into contact with the Chiefs and Bniices of India through 
her ^preseiitative, has great and iiuiKirtant political results , this, howe\er, 
18 not the only use of these tours, there are other and impoH^iiit advantages 
to be denved from them There is the fset of passing over large tracts of 
country, and of seeing vast collections of people (uffenng m their religion, iti 
their race, and in their customs, as 1 ha\e seen them elsewhere, but here 
perhaps in a more sinking decree than m any other city in India. One has 
read and heard of these things , but to see that vast extent of country 
and tbe various peoples that inhabit it, brings more prominently and vnidly 
Wore you the comiction that no uniform sjstem of government can be suited 
to all parts of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire, that toe differences that exist 
lu it are real and lia> e a ^ itu interest, and are not mere matters of past history 
In addition to the advantage of seeing the country and its mhabitants, there 
are institutions of all kinds to be seen in their actual working , there are also 
questions of local interest to be oonsiderod— questions which are often settled 
at once at an interview by personal communication, but which, if left to 
correspondence, might not m settled without considerable discussion and delay 
(Applause ) I can meution some mstauces of this sort which have ocourrra 
durmg my present tour On my way through the Punjab I found a long 
pending question as to the protection of the arsenal at Feroxepore , 1 found 
also it Mooltan tbe question as to the position of the Fort which I was able 
to decide with the assistance of the Commander-in-ohief. 1 had also to 
consider how the introduction of a more uniform and re^ar system of law 
into the Punjab and the consequent increase of judicial liusiness could best 
be reconciled witli the mainteuanoe of the full autbonty and influence of tbe 
executive c^oem. I found tiiat question referred for the deoiaion of the 
Government of India by the Seoreta^ of State, and I had the great advantage 
of discussing it on the spot with the LieutenanVGovemor and many loW 
(^oers of the province, and I hope and believe that this will lead to a 
satis^toiy oouolusion (Applause) 1 experienced in passing do?m the 
Indus some of the difficulties that attend navigation on that ipemA nver , and 
I had a practical proof of tbe importanoe of completing the raiieray oommum* 
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entioft Tietweett Kurraehee and tbe Punjab (Applause ) I saw the Kban of 
Khelst at Sukkur, and 1 hope to establish on a him footing our fhnitier relations 
by giving luy hearty support to tbe aotiou of Major Harrison and by express- 
ing to the Khan niy oomplote eoiifirleiice in Sir William Merewetber, the 
C faief Commiaaioiier of Sind (Applause ) Here, too, in Bombay, are ques- 
tions which 1 hoi>e to be able to (leal a ith in a more satisfactory manner from 
my having been on the SMt and able to communicate personally with those 
coiiceriiea lu their scttiemeiit 1 was glad to learn from the meroantiie 
community their oiainou upon some subjects affecting the coiuinercial interests 
of the port , for instance, the export duty u|m»ii wheat and the completion of 
the Elpliiustoiie Hocks. I am glad too to have seen the Uireutora of the Bank of 
Bombay and to have heard their opinion as to the future niaiiageiueut of that 
institution Then I shall also lie able to consider the questiuna of tbe failure 
of the arsenals with the assistance of General Nonuaii 1 have had the 
beueflb of consulting Sir Philip Wodehouso on the jadtey of the further devo- 
lopmeut of what ih culled the E^ovinoial AsHignmeiit system I have for a 
time been an advocate/‘f the prmciple of allowing to the local Governments 
throughout India laige v wen in res|)ect to the administration of those ports 
of the Empire ciitruw i to iheir care, therefore the policy of Lord klayo. 
under which ^at vj once has been moile in this direction, has my hearty 
ooiiourrence thought that that policy was oapalde of further 

expausiott, and that / at was done two years ago was only a beginmng Agree- 
ing in that opiuitf am especially glad in having the assistance of mr Philip 
Wodehouse in coua iriiig what steps should be taken to carry out these views 
by giving to tbe local Governments an interest in the development of the 
pnncipol sources of the imjienal as well as in the ecoiiontical admiiiistratiott 
of the mam branches of expenditure (Applause.) 1 fear 1 may have wearied 
you with this enumemtioii of subjects of interest that have occupied my atten- 
tion, but I wish you to know that my tour has not lieeu a mere journey ot plea- 
sure or a progpess of ceremony, but tiiat iiiy visit and that of the inemberM of 
the Ooveriimeiit of India to Bombay is intended for business iniri*oaea 
(Applause) But I assure you that the transaction of that business tias been 
rendered easy and pleasant by the cordial welcome we have received in this city 
(Loud Applause) This is not the place to dilate upon the benefits that I have 
derived from beootuiiig acquainted with Uie opinions of the natives of this 
comitry , I desire on this occasion to express the value 1 attach to tfao jieraoiial 
ooinmunicntioiia that 1 have held with my own uoiuitryraen (Applause) 
Since I have lieen iii India and throughout iiiy journey 1 have found the 
great Indian Civil Service maintaiiuug its high histone reputation (Applause ) 
I can Bineerely say that during a considerable exiienmioo of idl branches 
of the public Homce at home, I hare never met with any dojHirtnient moru 
ably administered than are some of the departiuonts of the Government of 
Imlia (Loud Applause ) When 1 visited the Punjabi found that the repu- 
tation whicli the service in that province gamed under Henry and John 
Lawrence had not passed away, aial that tbe old s|*irit that uiiimateil those 
who were brought up lutder those great men rtill survives (Applause) 
In Seinde I found the principal positions tilloil by Officers of the aiiiiy, no 
unworhy Hucoessors of the pioneers of Bntisli iiiflueiice in that country 
(Applause) In Bombay too, tbe Civil isiervice has no need to fear compa- 
nsou with their predeoessors of the olden time (applause) under Mount 
Steuort ElphiaNtoue and the other distiiiguished statcHineii tliat shed lustre 
over its eiu^y GoveriiuMiit. (Great applause ) Mr Justice Gibbs lias alluded 
to the connection of ray fiimily with commerce That is a coiiueution of 
which I shall Mways feel proud (Applause.) 1 am glad to have the opportnmty 
of saymg that 1 have found lu India the same cordial assistance from commer- 
cial men whenever 1 have hod occasion to consult them upon public a^ira 
—and of this I am sure Sir Richard Temple, as the Finance Mister, would 
bear willing testimony— as at home has always been given by them to Her 
Majesty’s Government. From many members of the great professions which 
are all represented hefo this evening— the army, the navy, and that profession 
which IS so well represented by Mr Jostiee Qibbs, 1 have received great assis- 
tance, and, lastly, 1 have met Her Majesty's representative m Bombay, Bir Philip 
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IVoilebouse (ApplAum ) I did not apprehend that there would be any aenoua 
^lifferenoe of opunon between us, but t have derived tlie greatest advautagee 
from the opportunity of entering into free personal oommnuioation with him, 
end 1 am uppy to find we are cordially agreed Upon all matters of public 
importance which are likely to arise. lha\e in oouolusjon to perform the 
uleasaiit duty of asking you to express your thanks to our hosts this evenuig 
by drinking to the success of the ** Hyculla Club** (Loud and prolonged 
applause amnlst which the toast was drunk ) 

The Hon’ble Mr Tugkkr rose and said 

Mt Lord Northbrook, Sir Philip Wookhoubk and Obntlsmrn,— As one 
of tlie most ancient nienibers of the club now present, the committee have dele- 

S ted to me tlie duty of returning thanks on behalf of the members to your 
icellencies and to oiir othei illuHtiious guests for the kind and cordial manner 
lu which tlie toast of pro8)>erity to the Byctilla (Mub has been proposed to and 
received by so distingnislied an audience My hon’ble friend, tlie Chairman, has 
already expressed to >our Lordship the gratificrtion which we all feel that, 
amidst the mol's aertoiis ami arduous duties whidi devolve upon a person dis- 
charging your high functions, }ou sliould liave been able to hud leisure to spare 
to 118 a few lioura this evening, and to give us au oppoi-tunity of showing in 
our small w^ the esteem and respect which we nil entertain for the I'e- 
presentative of our most Qracious Sovereign on this his first official visit to 
Western India The Byculla Club represents m a greater or less degree all 
classes of the European coiniuunity in this island , and as it is to a large extent 
composed of Bntish-born aiibjects of Hei Majesty, it would be sui'pnaiog in- 
deed if its members were liack a aid in seizing au opportuuitjr of showing their 
loyalty and affection for the Crown, and 1 may sav that they are not alone 
or singular lu this respect, and that throughout this laige and populous city, 
there is not a eectiou of the resident comniuuity of whatever race or creed who 
would not have been glad to have obtained the piivilege which we enjoy to^ 
night of doing honor to the ruler u horn Her Majesty has sent to govern her 
Indian Empire At a social gathering of this charactei, and in the presence of 
thoee with whom it rests to decide authoritatively upon the great questions which 
are constantly ansiiig with reference to oui Indian administration, it would be 
out of place on uiy part to enter n|K)n the disoussiou of political topics, nor is 
this a littiiig tune or place to talk ujiou oni oa u muuici^ affairs, which have 
i^ntly atti acted so much attention 1 may remark, howevei, with inference to 
what has fallen from your Loidsliip regarding the expedience and practical 
utility of Viceregal circuits, for the purjiose of ascertmiiing the wants and 
desires of the iliSereiit classes of the population, and for establisliing a more 
intimate acquaintance between the rulers and the I'uled, that mi this side of 
India there will be no disaentieuts from the doctrines which have been pro- 
jioniided to-nigbt, and I would add that the members of the Byculla Club, os 
well as all classes of tlie inhabitants of this great city whicli has grown under 
Bntiih lule from a small fishing Milage lutu the iich and thickly-inhabited 
town, which 1 on liaieall seen, and which 1 trust is ca|wble of still more ex- 
tensive developnient, will hail witli delight a repetition of such \ isita if then 
uooomplishmeut be possible dunug } our Excclleuc} ’a tenure of office You may 
rely, my Lot d, that howevei of ten } ou may come, you will receive the same 
ainoere and lieaHy welcome Geutlemeu, 1 again tliauk you all for tlie houonr 
}ou have done the ('lub by jour pieseuce on tins auspicious occasion 

Sir Bicbard Txmplk said— Mr Fresideut and Gentlemen,— 1 have been 
requested to propose for jour cordial acceptance the health of your Governor, 
Sir Fbiup Woukbodbr (Applause.) My own nnworthiness as a straugei fur 
such a task will be made up for by the worthiness and excellence of my theme 
For Sib Philip Wodbhousb has come to India with the prestige and the auspi- 
mons omen denved from auooessfnl service in other places— Ceylon, Honduras, 
Hemerara, and the Chpe Thus he » a man tned in vanous lands and olunates, 
in ooiijnuotures, circumstances and capacities, in relation to vanous sections of 
the human race , sometimes in the direction of peaceful industry , sometimes 
in the contentions which beset public life , sometimes in armed negotiations 
with savage tnbes on wild frontiers. He » indeed a type of that cIjm of men 
who have ueier failed England in the hour of need— (applause) —who are the 
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pioneers of English lufluenoe everywhere , who are the pillars of (bat fabric of 
Bntuh power which beneficially overshaiiows so many iiortions of the civilised 
audthenncivilusedjDflobe (Applanse) He m a man, m short, trained and destined 
like iEoieaa of old, tot eo/vere caiM tot adirc labowei Such, gentlemen, is tho 
toast 1 have to propose to a mixed coniiNiuy of gentlemen, official and non*officiai 
IkmbtleBs my official liearers, our urother officers, members of the Civil and 
Military services, will specially welcome the Qovernoi, and reganl him with 
the same fraternal sympathy as if he had belonged to our own body, even as if he 
had been one of ns, reooguiaiug tliat tho presence of such a man among ns 
constitutes a real addition to the adunuialiative power and the governing force 
of Bntish India. (Applause) Tlio nou-official ]H)rtiun of the com^Minyisso 
varied in its constitution os to represent all the pnucipal interests of the Presi- 
dency committed to tho Governor’s chai^go Around this hiblo are gathered 
the represeutativea of that traffic which coming from across the seas penetrates 
far inland to remote distncts, high up the Gujerat coast and across Ghaut 
mountains to the table-lauds beyond —representatives of those liankiug centres 
and that money market which supplies the very lifo-blood of the commerce of 
Western India, and which are to tlie trading system wlut the heart and tho 
circnlation of the blood are to the pb} steal finmo — (hear, licnr)— represeiativeM 
of that forensic elo<jucnce and learmng which constitute llte liost guarantee foi 
the preservation of mdividtiai light , reprosiMitatives of those ancred professions 
whicn are to teach us all to turn our thoughts to higher objects, (llear, hear ) 

In short, the coiiijiauy to-uight reflects the various elements, interest^ aspirations 
and progressive impulses which have made Uoinbay what it is, which have 
placed it in the very foremost van of tho provinces of Ipdia— (applause)— which 
have earned it so bravely through so many trials and vicisaituaes (Applause ) 

I am, therefore, proposing the Govomur's health to those who well know what 
tho toast implies. You know, gentlemen, that a community is not exactly what 
its Government makes it, but mther what it makes iisuli , that its prospenty 
must be of its own acquiring , that its evils ore often those winch kings cannot 
core and ^vemments caunot avert , navertlieless, as you will probably acknow- 
ledge, that in a oonutry like this much does depend on the Govemor of the d;w, 
in respect to appropnate legislation, to considerate ulministration, to tlie d& 
cnmiuatiDg encouragement of pnvate enteriirise, to the judicious application of 
the public funds, to the guidance of our native follow-snbjeots, to the elevation 
of their ideas, and to the indication to them of the way to belter and nobler things— 
(applause) — aod certainly no Indian population is more likely to repay such 
efforts or give better promise of progress than the people of Bombay — (Hear, 
hear,) Such is the career, gentlemen, m wUicli it is proposed tliat we should drink 
to the prosjienty and success of the Governor In the interests of tho people 
and of numanity we must hope that there may reign such uninterrupted peace 
and prospenty that little demand may be made for the exercise of those sterner 
and miuider qualities which we know him to possess (Applause ) But m 
this hind of unoertainty and crisis we hardly dare to behove that such a hope 
can be realized And if danger and difficulties must needs arise, we may 
trust that Providence will endow him with that wisdom, fortitude and energy 
which shall command success. And when the culmmatiug point in his career 
shall be reached, we trust that he may quit this shore for his native laud amidst 
the aoclamatiODi of his fellow citizens, and that future history may inscnbe his 
name on the time-honoured and illustrious roll of the Oovemors of Bombay 
(Loud applanse ) And now, gentlemen, I give the toast of Sir Philip Wode- 
honse. (Loud applause ) 

HxB Exoillsnct Sib Fhiuf Wodshoubb in bbspovdivo said — 

My Lord, Mr Chairman and Gentlemen,— I had certainly hoped, that 
when the arrangements for this banquet were under consideration and dis- 
cusBion, altikough you had done me the favour of inviting me to be your guest, 

I might have bm re^rded for the time being at any rate, as so completely 
one of yoursdvee, that I should have been spared the task of retaming thanks 
for my own health, and of listemng to the flattering allusions to myself which 
you have just heard from my fnen^ Sa B Templk I confess that when X 
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fint heard of the projected visit itf the Vicerot to Bombay, 1 fdtvery 
apprehensive as to the degree of reMpuneibility whicli mart attach to me aa the 
temporary head of the aooiety of thii great city, in respect to the arrange- 
ments for his reception. It was clear that we were abont to receive 
the Vint, not of the Vigirot alone, but for the first time in history, of the actual 
Government of India , that he was to come among us accompanied by those 
men who through their distingnirtied abilities and exertions had earned the 
honourable distinction of being hia Councilors and advisers in the adminis- 
tration of this great Empire I could not doubt that it would be the 
wirti of all classes of the people of this loyal city to do him and them all 
due honor Moreover, I have come to this country with the conviction that 
the Governments of India, Madras, and Bombay, must each and all be regarded 
merely as component parts of the British Government of British India, and 
that tiie good government of its vast population must derand on their cordial co- 
operation. Honors rendered to one were honours rendered to all I do not 
think after all we have seen dunng the last few days that I incorrectly esti- 
mateil the feelings of the people of Bombay Those who had the good for- 
tune to witness much of the procession on the occasion of His Excellency’s 
landing, must have seen a sight they were not likely soon to forget— the 
enormous crowd in the street^ the houses filled to the very roof with eager 
spectators, the cordial welcome accorded and the amasing orderly behaviour 
tnroughout were most remarkable What has followed has been in harmony 
with the commencement But it should not be snpposed that all these 
proceedings have beeu unaccompanied with trouble— and very great trouble 
too— and I hope I may properly iii your presence teuder my ^t thanks for 
the exertions that have been made Taking them in chronological order, 
the manne, the military, the police, the civil establishments, and certainly 
not least, the memliers of iny owu staff, have beeu uuspanng m their efforts 
to act up to the occasion 

I am bound also to sa v a few nords m respect to the Native Pnnees and 
Chiefs whose nreseiioe has added so greatly to the interest of all that has taken 
place. The Viobrot was good enough in his siieeoh iii the Durbar to express 
ins satisfaction at tbeir conduct, but it may be permitted to me, with more 
acquaintance with details, to add niy acknowledgmeuts for the efforts they have 
made, in some cases at the cost of great inconvenience, to be present here With, 
1 think, but a single exception, all who were really able, made a point of 
availing themselves of so rare an opportunity of evincing tbeir loyalty and 
respect for the Goveniment of the Queen 1 cannot, however, admit t^ the 
obligation is all on one side It must be of great advantage, it must be a 
source of pleasure to them, by means of this great sociu and political 
gatbenng, to have opportunities, free from the extreme formalities in ordmaiy 
use, of meeting in inendly intercourse with each other 1 was much struck 
with a case in point A few evenings ago I was in conversation with one 
of tlie highest rank from the extreme south , another from Central India 
accosted me with the question " Is this Travancore V And on the strength 
of this unceremonious lutroductiou I left them in fhendly conversatioD 
But in another respect these gathenngs must be very nsefuL The Govern- 
ment 18 now training a number of these yputhful Chiefs, for whose conduct 
u after life we imall be senously responsible, and 1 think it very 
desirable that they rtiould thus be brought into contact with the world at large, 
and leom not only that there are persons entitled to more guns thin them- 
selves, bat also that there are other people quite as good as they are who get no 
gunsat alL 

In short, I trust that not only to them but to the whole people of this Fre- 
ndenpy advantages, some that we cannot now foresee, may m years to oome 
accrue from this visit of the Vioeroy and the Government of India. I now beg 
to thank jovl for the very kind manner m which you have been pleased to dnnk 
my health 

This oondnded the toast list, and the company shortly after separated.— 
Ttum of India 
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liAYINQ OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE CALCUTTA 
NATIVE HOSPITAL 

On Monday, the 3rd February, 1873, the ceremony of layinff the Foundation 
Stone of the 'new Native Hospital to be bmlt on the site of the late Proeouno 
Ckxiniar Tagore’s Qhaut, took place with $clat The ilite of the European and 
Native Commumties were present on the occasion After Sir Rzchabo Oodoh, 
Knight, Chief Justice, one of the Ooveniora of the Hospital, had read the 
report and the Lobd Bishop Db R Miluan had offered a prayer and pronounoed 
his benediction, His Excellenoy Lord Nobthbuook proceeded to lay the stone 
with the usual silver trowel The stone having been lowered and adjusted, Uis 
Lordship duly tested it with the square, gave it three taps with the mallet aud 
declared it to be properly laid. The trowel bears the foUowing inscription — 

Fbisbbtbd to his Exobllbnot LORD NORTHBROOK, 0 M 8 L, Yicbbot and 

(joVBBNOR-GBVBBAL OF INDIA, OH TBR OCCASION OF HXB LATINO TBV FODND- 
ATION-BTONB OF THR CALCUTTA NaTIVB HoSFITAL, 3BD FbBBUABT 1873. 

A T Osmond, Esq | ** Buildertt Messrs Mackintosh Bubn fc Co ” 
In the cavity of the lower stone were deposited copies of the Engltahman^ 
Indian Dadg Jvewa, Hindu Patriot of the 3rd instant, and one veniaoular 
paper , also a number of current Indian ooiiis , also a {larchment sotting forth 
the main facts connected with the ooromony, and giving in detail the names of 
the Patrons, the Governors, &o , Ac., Ac., of the Ifospital 

The Stone having been laid, Lobd NORTHBROOK addressed the assembly 
His Excellency after stating the pleasure it gave him to lay the foundaiiun 
stone of the now building, a urcumstaiico which would bo to him always an 
agreeable remuiiaoence, observed that it was needless for him to say, after the 
the report which Sir Richaud Couch had just lead, that the Institution itself 
was in a flourishing condition. * Ho has told you,” said his Excellency ** that 
the number of an jiatioiits has l>eon increased by flftoon times the original 
number, and that the out>paticnts from 1 15 originally have inoreasod to no 
less than 159,000 during the past twelve montlis Ue has told you too what 
a deep interest the native gentlemen of Calcutta and of the neigh Itourhoml 
have from the ongiii of the hospital felt in tho success of the undertaking 
It IS our hope that that iiiteraHt, so lar from liciiig diminished, will be inoreasod 
by the removal of tho hospital to this locality ami that many among tiioso 
whom 1 see around me will take a personal interest in the hospital, not only 
by giving their contributions, but by viNiting tho institution and assisting tho 
maiiagerH with tho benefit of their advice (Applause) Sir Richard Couch 
has alluded in terms, not stronger than those which he deserves, to tho great 
share in tho suecess of this work which Da. Macnamaba has borne. (Hear, 
hear, and applause ) 1 am sure it must be a great satisfaction to him to see the 
commencement mode of the charge which be has so long advocated and which 
he has pursued with so much energy and perseverance in a desire for the 
welfare of the iioor of this great city Probably there is no portion of the 
Civil Sorv 106 of India, that deserves greater recognition from the natives of 
this country than does the medical service of Indio. Not only have they 
alleviated the misfortunes which arise from hioknoss, not only have they by 
their Bur^iotd ability saved the lives of hundreds of patients who have oonie 
under their treatment, but their services liave been conspicuoiui in dealing 
with education and with other cognate subjects, and they have from tlio 
earliest connexion of India with England been amongst the firt,->-secood to 
none in fact- in their regard for the enlightenment and advancement of the 
natives of this gi«at country (Hear, hear, and applause ) It seems to mo that 
those who have managed this gi^at lustitutiou have done a wise thing in chang- 
ing the position of the hospital Accoidiiig to the report which we have 
just heard, the probability is that its peouniazy position will not be injuriously 
affected by the change Certtanly, it seems to me that an institution of this 
kind for Che purpose of benefiting the poorer classes of this great city, should 
be placed in a conspicuous public position. In Loudon, on the banka of the 
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river ThAmes. in a poeition not aliomUier dieaimilar from that on whidi we 
are now standing— one of the largest of our hospitals— of our Ensliah hospi- 
tris,— oooupies a oonspienous positioni and faces the palace of Westminister 
where the two houses of Parliament are assembled And here in Calcutta 
it seems to me t^t the poeition which His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
haa^with such consideration for the welfare of the hospital, ^on to the 
managers of the institution, is admirably suited for the work, ^is hospital 
will w placed at the side of this magnihcent nver, in sight of all the trade 
and oommeroe of this important city^ in the midst of its places of businem, 
and in slight of Its railway tcunmm,— in the heart, in foot, ox its oommerdal 
activity iwch gives employment to so many thousands of people — a people 
who, 1 may say, show by their condition that they are happy, oontented, and 
promrous. 1 repeat then that the Managers of this Inriatotion have ezer- 
cised a wise discretion m placing this Institution in so conspionoiia a position. 
Let us hope that just m the same way as an old tree is often improved by 
being removed ^m its onmnei place to fresh soil, that this institution— a 
young institution as far as hospitals are concerned— will gam fresh vigor from 
being thus transplanted (Hear, hear, and applause) For my own part, 1 will 
only say in conclusion, that as the representative of Her Majesty the Queen in 
this city, and in this Empire, knowing as 1 do that Her Majesty takes the 
hveliest interest m everyi^ing that concerns the welfare of ue humblest as 
well as of the highest m this great empire— it is a pleasure for me to express, 
and 1 am oonMent I am truly expressing the feelings of Her Majesty in 
saying, that the work wo are engaged in to-day is a truly benevolent and useful 
work, and that with no more fitting or praiseworthy object could Her represen- 
tative m this country be associated ” (Loud and continued applause ) 

LATINO OF THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE PRESIDENCY COLLEGE. 

Oh the afternoon of Thursday the S7th February 1873, Calcutta witnessed 
an unusually interesting spectacle— in the coremotiy of laymg the foundation 
of the Presidency College at its intended site m College btreet in close proxi- 
mity to the Medical College Hospital All the foremost and most infiuencial 
members of the European and Native Community of Calcutta were present on 
the occasion. After llou'ble Geo Campbell, Lieut Governor of Bengal, had 
in a lengthy speech propounded his Educational Pohey of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, IBs Honour omled upon His Exoelleuiy Lord Northbrook to lay the 
foundation stone. His Excellency then took a bottle containing copies of the 
iiowspapera of the day and some of the current coins and put it into the cavity 
made for the purpose The stone was then lowered and Excelleiiov after 
testing it with the square and striking it three times with a mallet declared it 
to be well and truly laid, llie following inscnption was put into the bottlo — 
^The foundation stone of the Pbbbidbhct Collegb was laid on the 
87th Februaiy 1873, by His Exoellenqr The Right Hon’blb Lord Nobth- 
BUOOK, a If. B. I , Viceroy and Qovwnor Qenmd of India, assisted by The 
Hoh’blb Gbobob Campiibdl, Dan iMutonant Oovenwr itf Bengal, amidst 
the acclamation of all ranks— of the native population of this city 

Architect Wiluak Whitb, r b s., b a, Executive Engineer, LboNABD 
Bobbbtb, 0. B., dupdng Engr W Smith, a b , Chief Engr Hugh Lbohabd, c b. 
The silver trowel presented to Lord Nobthbbook, bore the inscnption — 
Presented to the Right Hon'blb Lobd Nobthbbook g h b. i , Vieerog 
and Qbvemor Oeneral of India, on the occasion of Hia laying the foundation 
stone of the Presidenoy College 27th Februaiy 1873 

His Excellency the LORD NORTH BROOK now addressed the assembly as 
follows —1 declare that the first stouo of the Presidenoy College has been well 
and truly laid— ( cheers. )— and it has been to me a source of great {deasuro to 
have borne a port m the undertaking His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has 
infoiiuod jou of the leasotis for which it was found desirable to commence this 
building, and of the sentiments which animate tlie Qovoniment of Bengal and the 
Government of India with regard to tho high education of the natives of tins pre- 
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ndeiioy,«nd ofhisooimtfy AfterthenuutiyoooanooBUponwhidi the sentiments 
of the Government have neen eipressed upon this subj^ it u not neoessaiv 
for me to repeat the assunnoe that the Government now, as ever, looks with 
the matest sympathy upon the steady advance of the high English eduoation 
whitt in this presidency, and probably in this oitv more thui in any other place 
throughout the whole cl Her Majest^s Indian dominions, has been maintained 
for a considersble number of veam— ^oear, hear)— and it is mv sincere hope^ as 
it IS also my conviction, tnat the building which will rue here around us will 
be one of the principal means of mamtaiuiug the standard of that hkh En^ 
lish education which commands the sympathy of the Government of Bengal, 
of the Government of India, of Her Mmesty the Queen, and of every Engliiu- 
man who takes an mterest in the welmre and prosperity of this great oountiy. 
(Cheers.) This is not the time, nor have I the power of lungs, to enter at any 
length into any senersl questions connected with education in India, Here 
we are met tc^tner to give our cordial good wishes to the snoceas of this build- 
ing and of the institution which it represents We may look back with great 
satiafisction to the onnn of this Preaidenoy (College. We remember to^ay 
that the Preaidenoy College which has come to these goodly proportions was 
first commenced by the independent exertions of a few members of the Hindoo 
community in this mty— (hear, hear)— that those who first onnnated what 
was then called the Hindoo ColleM, with a self-aaonfioe which did them great 
honour and credit, abandoned the narrow ground which at one ^me they occu- 
pied, and gave the full weight of their support, together witli the funds which 
stood to their credit, for the development of a larger, a wider, and a more 
extended system of high English education m Calcutta, which fouud its proper 
representative in the Presidency College (Hear, hoar) 1 may, perhaps, be 
permitted to say, holdmg as I do the opinion that the progress of education 
in Bay oountiy depends fur more upon tho pubho spirit and exertions of the 
people than upon any Government support- 1 may be permitted to say that 
if the day should ever amve when thu oolloge can be maiiitaiiied in its present 
effiaenoy and vigour as an educational institution under the management of 
any body of men disconnooted with the Government, that this would be wel- 
comed by those who have education at heart with joy rather than with dread 
and apprehension 1 have often felt a wish, when reading as 1 have upon 
several occasioua gloomy prognostications with respect to hmh English oduca- 
tiou in Bengal, based upon a euspiciou that some very tnfhng alterations m the 
support which is given from the public revenues to one or other of the many 
educational institutions is this PreMidenoy, would have on efiect detnmeiital to 
the progress of high English education lu Bengal, to make one cntioism I 
will take, then, this opportunity of saying that 1 think those who use such 
longosge have not that confidence in the position of English education which 
they ought to feel 1 think there is no Engluhmaii who comes to this country, 
and who reads the daily pa|)er8, copies of which 1 have just put beneath that 
stone, written by natives of India , there is no Englishman who comes to India 
and who reads any of these periodicals which are now published in this city , 
there is no one who has heard some of the most distinguished of the natives 
of India dehvenng their sentimeuts in the Legislative assemblies of this coun- 
try, or at various public meetmgs, who does not feel that high English eduoation 
in India stands upon a basis far more solid than any Government support. 
( Hear, hear ) And 1 would say to those who have used from time to time this 
language, perhaps without full consideratiou, that they would do better, that 
they woula show greater confidence m the future of their fellow countrymen, 
if they were to rely more upon their own exertions, and to say that whatever 
course the Government may take, whatever poboy may be pursued by this or 
that Lieutenant-Oovenior of Bengal, or by this or that Governor-General of 
India, high English education, representing the intellectual development of the 
people m ludu, rests upon a foundation stronger and deeper than that of any 
Government support Its foundation is the coraial confidence of the natives 
of India, and the determination upon their part never to lose the advantage 
they ^ve secured by their own mdustry, perseverance, aud abihty. ( Cheers ) 
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I hare been betmyed into saying more than I had intended by seeiQg befoiv 
me that aea of times belonging to the students of this college, for whose future 
welfore 1 offer my most hearty good wishes, lliey feel, uo doubt, as ereiy 
body must feel who assists at this oeremony, the gnat debt that they owe to 
the Fruioipal of this College, to Dr Sutcliffe, who, from the time of the first 
institution of the oollero, has occupied that position , and it must be a great 
pleasun to hun to see a building mom worthy of the college and of its professors 
about to be constructed, and one which will afford gieater facilities for the 
proper conduct of the duties of education 1 will say one word, in conclusion, 
to the students of this college I hare declared, when that stone was put m 
itspo8ition,thatit was “well and truly laid,” but that is not all that is re- 
quim for the production of a great and noble edifice We must have on that 
atone hall of study erected, and all the decorations, ornaments, and con- 
vemences of a perfect building So let me say to you that the foundation of 
your education will, I hope, be well and truly laid in this Presidency Oollem , 
but them is mom to do afterwards. It will oe for you, by self-sacrifice, 
indnstiy, and perseverance, dunug the rest of your careers, to whatever branch 
of life you may be called by God^it will be for you to complete the edifice 
of which the first stone will Ira laid m the Presidency College , and 1 hope 
that all of you may, beforo you pass foom this world, see a goodly edifice of 
usefolncss to your countrymen, and Mvantam to youselves, biult up upon the 
foundation of the education that you wiU mceive m the institution for the 
success of which we have met to-day to offer our best and most hearty good 
wia^i. (Loud aud ooutinued oheers.) 


ANNUAL CONVOCATION OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY 1873. 

The Annual Convocation of tbe Senate of Calcutta Umvertity wai held on 
Wedneiday, the 12th March 1878, for the first time, m the new Senate House, ntnitcd 
m College Street, His Excellency the VlCEEOT, the Chancellor of the University, prs- 
Bidiog There was a very large attendence of tbe Fellows of tbe Umvemty, as well 
as of the general pubhc After the Hon'ble Mr E C Bayley, cs, yice-Chancellor 
of die Uoiversity, had conferred the vanous degrees to the Btudents ani delivered a 
short address reviewing tbe University opcratioDS of tbe past year, His Excel- 
lency LORD NORTHBROOK addressra the assembly as follows ^ 

Mr Vice-Chanoellor, Fellovni aud Members of the Calcutta University,— It 
18 to me a groat pleasure that it should have fallen to my lot to assist at the first 
Convocation at which the desire entertained by Lord Owning, under whose care 
this University sprang into existence, has Iraen realised, and that a local habitation 
should be found for it this spacious and indeed stately building, to use the words 
of tbe Senate when tliey recommended the Qovernment of India to supply a 
Imilduigforthe University 1 feel, too, a {rarsonal interest in this University 
which I may be frarmitted to explain to yon. 1 was associated in a subordinate 
capacity with Lord Halifax, the statesman to whom India owes the demtch which 
laid down the principles upon which tbe Universities have been founded, as well as 
upon whidi the whole educational system of the oountiy depeuda Bound as 1 am 
to Lord Hahfax by feelings not merely of political association, but ot sinoere 
jraraonal aflfectiou, it is to me, 1 oaii assure you, a matter of tiie greatest pleasure 
to see in the opening of this hall and in the records of this University so conclusive 
a testimony to the wisdom of the measures winch he was mstrumental in inaugurat 
ing. To establish in this couiitiy, where there are so many diflereiii races and 
dimrent rehgioiis, a ifystem of eilucation whidh oould unite them all in fur- 
thering the great object of the enbughtenment and advancement of their fellow- 
oountiymeii, was, 1 think, you will admit, a task of more than ordmary difficulty 
At thia very momeut a difficulty has ansen m the House of Commons of Enjj^uid 
upon a question of education of a for simpler character Dealing as the Parliament 
IS now dealing with the question of ranoation in IrelauU, the Hiffioultiee and 
dietiuetionsare for leee than the difficulties and distmotions that exist in India , 
and vet, whereas there appears to be somg temporary check to the inauguration 
of a Umvemty gystem for Ireland, here m thw countiy we see after the lapM of 
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SO ysani TJDiFenuty i^atem establiahed which appears to rest upon the aoand 
«Dd Bohd basis of the heartv co-operation of all raoes, of all claBm8,aud of all 
distinctions of religions belief in this graetland (Hear, hear) I say that this 
University system m India has been a success. I neea only appeal to the statistics 
which the Vice-Chancellor has reail to you to-day, comparing the nnmbers of those 
who attended at the entrance examination in the year 1857 with those who came 
lip for the entrance examination last year, and again of those who obtained 
the distinction of a degree in those two years Hnt the mere figures by no means 
represent the importance of the advance ahich has taken place m these SO years 
For whereas, unless I am mistaken, in the year 1867, out of the 100 or more 
candidatee who succeeded in passing the entrance examination, there was not one 
man who dnl not come from the Lower Provinces of Iteiigal in this last year out of 
the numbers who have attended for that examination, not only have we from the 
distant Punjab a very considerable numlier of succesi^nl students, but Sir William 
Muir, the Lieutenant-tiovernor of the North-Western Provinces, whose encourage- 
ment of education in all its branches 1 cannot omit to notice when I mention his 
name — Sir William Muir has been able at a recent meeting in the North-Western 
Provinces to notice that from the North-West College of Bareilly, a student has 
pused first among the whole of those who went up for the entrance examination of 
last year (Hear, hear) So that we may, 1 think, conclude that the Calcutta 
University has bMn able to extend its influenoe and encouragement to education 
throughout by no means the most unimportant or the smallest part of Her Majesty*! 
Indian tenitonea For this success, after sound prmciplea had once been established, 
I believe we are indebted for the moat part to the labors of the Viec-Chsncellors, 
of the members of the Syndicate, and of the different Faculties who toge^er cons- 
titute the goveremg body of this University It is to their attention to the bnsmeaa 
of the Universito, notwithstanding the lurduons duties of other kmds which they 
have had to perform, that the success of the University is, in my opinion, most to M 
attributed , and, I heartily concur with the Vice-Chancellor that the existence of an 
independent body for the purpose of preserving the principals— traditions if you 
will— of an University is a great element of strength and stability. It is impossible 
for me to speak with any pretence to anthonty upon the many questions which have 
been raued from time to time m connexion with University education m India To 
do so it would be necessary to master the languages of the country, to have n 
thorough knowledge of its hterature, both ancient and modern, rf its schools of philo- 
sophy, which, we are told, equal if Aey do not excel the acutest intellectual efforta 
of Greece or Rome , and m addition it would be necessary to have a complete 
knowledge of the social and political condition of the country, and of the aspirationa 
of those of our young friends to whom to-day the Vice-Chancellor has given diplomas 
of different ranki which tbeir industry and perseverance have gamed for them I 
can pretend to no such knowledge ns this , but still I think it was a right act of the 
Legislature that che representative for the time bemg of Her M^esty m this country 
should be associated vnth the pnncipal Umversity in India, for the purpose of showing 
to the world that, although the constitution of the University is an independent conf- 
utation, yet It acts with the support of the Government of l^ia, and that the (3oveni- 
ment as represented by the Viceroy is mterested and associated with all the acts 
of the Senate. Therefore, Mr Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, if I proceed to make 
some observations upon a few of the questions which relate to University education in 
this part of India, I beg that my remarks will be taken by no means as if I venture 
to give any anihoritati^ and positive opinion npon the questions to which I may 
allude, but aunply as the expression of the vievrs which occur to me from what little 
knowledge and experience 1 have gamed since 1 have been m India npon those ques- 
tions. One thing 1 may say that since 1 have been m this country, 1 have endeavonrsd 
to lose no opportumty of acqninog information with respect to the condition and 
prospects of edueatioo, both high and low, in all those parts of India which 1 have 
visited. Of the questions relating to the University, perhaps the one whidi u most 
constantly bno^ forward is. what is the scope and object of the University ? It 
u held by some that the Umversito is simply a body entrusted with the power of 
tiuanOi&aa of stndents, and of oonfmng degr^, aa a proof of the knowled^ which 
tiuMe etudeiite have acqiuied. Othere bold that the ftuctions of the University ahoold 
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extend ebll Airther , thet connected with the Univenity there ehoold beprofeeeonhipe , 
and that profeeeotB of the higher bnnchei of hteratnr^ and ecienee ehonld gite lectorea 
at which the members of every institotion who mij^t be within call shonld be able 
to attend Now, it seems to me that the pnnciple of this question, which has been 
by the University now for a coni^ershle number of years, the first notice 
of it bemg so ftu back as m the year 1868, has already been decided m consequence 
of a munificent bequest by a distinguidied native gentleman of this country, from 
v^eh has arisen the establishment and endowment of tiie Tagore Professorship of 
Law (Hear, hear.) Therefore, as regards the pnnciple, we have m existence a pro- 
fessorship connected with the University And it appears to me that the view taken 
by the Senate of the University m the year 1861 was a sound one, namely, that there 
could be no more iudicious, more liberal, or more patriohe manner of devoting the 
funds of those who are able to contnbute to the support of education m Ind a than 
the entewment of certain professorships, for example, of comparative philology, of the 
higher branches of grammar, and of some branches o^ physical saence such for example 
as was suggested by the University at that tune Ihe difficulty raised then was 
whether the actual words of the Act of the Legislature justified the University in 
having any control over professorships. That I thmk, has now been settled, as I 
observed before, by the fact that the Tagore Professorship is at the present tune under 
the control and management of the Senate of the University Intunately con- 
nected with the establishment of Umversity Professorships is the question what is to 
he the policy of Government ultimately with regard to the higher education which is 
now earned on mainly through the instrumentality of Government Oilleges This 
is a question which, as yon know, has been discussed elsewhere at some length But 
there can be no doubt that the estabhshment of porfessorships would have the eficet 
of dissociating Government as a Government from high English education m Calcutta 
more than is at present the case, because by the establishment of professorships, 
young men from all colleges would be enabled to attend, and would have the advan- 
tages of the best professors who could be obtamed in this country, and thus the 
mamtenance of a porboo at any rate of the able staff of professors now employed 
m the Presidencv College would become unnecessarv. Now, with respect to the 
connection of Goveniment with high Engbsh education in India, the GUivemment 
of India have no new policy to prochum They are simply actmg, as they 
have all along acted, accorduig to the policy of the despatch of 1854 That policy 
was that, on pnnciple, it would be desirable to see education m India placed upon 
sudi a firm aM satufactory foundation as no longer to require the active interference 
and mterposition of Government , but at the same time that despatch went on to 
inculcate a pnnciple which, I am sure, hu been completely carried out by the Govern- 
ment of India firom that da> to this, namely, that any alteration of the kind should 
he introduced in such a manner and with su» cantion as in no way to nsk tbe success 
of any educational institution of this country. Now, the condition of education 
in this city appears to me to afibrd a hope that the day may not be far distant when 
these anticipations may be reallixed, ^t education may be left more to the pnvata 
enterprise and eneigy of Her Majesty's subjecis For what do we find now in 
Calcutta in respect to English education i We ^ that at this day tbe whole of that 
education up to the entrance examination for the University is self supporting We 
find that m the Government schools, m the Hindoo and Hare Schools where that 
education IS earned on, that these schools are not only self-supporting but, as His 
Honor tbe Lieutenant-Governor mentioned the other day, the Hare Swool has been 
so snccessfiil as to be able to erect out of its surplus tends the substantial and suitable 
building in which it is now located And if we turn to the pnvate establishments 
of different kinds in which education up to the entrance examination of tbe Calcutta 
Umversity is conducted, the finres are to me most stnkuig I behevethatatthd 
last entrance examination of the University, there were 614 candidates from Calcutta 
and its nei|diourhoo(L Out of these 614 candidates 186 came from Government 
SdiQols aim 488 fitbm other schools in Calcutta and its neighbourhood Now, I thmk 
1 may say that, with but few exceptioiis, the whole of these sdiools are supported 
by the fees which are obtained from the students who are therem educated, I will 
mention three these institutions— the Onental Seminary with 886 students, the 
Calcatta Sdiool with 587 students, and the Metropohtan Institution with 796 
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■tndontB, all of wbich institutioos, to the beet of my knowledge^ btbef# and inform- 
ation, are supported by the fees which are paid by the students that are educated 
withm them Well, Mr Vice-Chancellor, these figures certainly do gife an encourage- 
ment and belief that English education in this ciU and in this .neighbourhood is In 
a most flourishing condition, and that it has acqum a firm hold upon the ped^ile. 
And I may mention that one of the most hopeful signs for the future is that last year 
one of th^ institutions, the Metropolitan Institution, was affiliated to the University 
up to the First Arts esammatioo It therefore seems to me to be probable that at 
no very distant date it may be in the power of those who may then administer the 
government of this country to carry out the pnnciples which were shadowed forth 
by the Edocatioiial Despati^ of 1854, and at the same time maintain the qualifications 
accompamed by which those pnnaplcs were asserted, namely, that they must be 
earned out without any risk to the high English education m this country, which it 
18 the object and the desire of Government to encourage, to the best of theur power. 

1 confess, Mr Vioe-Chancellor, that it would be yory aneeable to my feelings 
and pnnoiplea if high Enghsh education were placed in the hands of institutions 
unoonnectra with Government I cannot help foelmg the great diffienltiea whidi 
have been placed in the way of education m India, by the necessity under which 
the Government has been obliged to dissociate it altogether from anv religions loa- 
truetion 1 cannot but feel that the adoption, if ever it can be adopteo, of tn^e system 
which was shadowed forth m 1864, will got nd of the difficulty whiw Bishop Cotton— 
a most liberal-minded man and a very high authonty upon all education questions 
—said, pressed upon him in India os 1 am sure it has pressed on many of the most 
earnest snpport e rB of education to whatever rohgious persnation they may belong. 

There are one or tuo other questions to which 1 will advert to with peat 
brevity, but still questions of considerable importance, with which, as the Vice- 
Chanoollor has told yon, the Senate will have to occupy themselves. Great and 
important alterations ^\o recently been made in respect to the University course 
An optional course of study has been introduced for the higher degrees, which, I 
beheve, will bo found to supply a want whicli had for some tunc l^n recognirad 
There is another matter of Importance which has on several occasions been brought 
to the notice of the Senate, namely, the necessity of in some way recognizing the 
education which is acquired by means of the Oriental languages, and the distinotion 
which IS attained by many men in Oriental languages who could not perliaps comply 
with the full requirements of the Umversity course It has been anggested that 
it would be a great advantage if some University distinction could ho conferred 
upon those who ate so situated That appears to me a subgect of great importance, 
for who could not fail to be stmeik with and to regret the absence to-day, with but 
few ezceptions, of any of our Mussulman fellow-oountiymen among those upon 
whom the Vice-Chancmlor has conferred University degrees. The subject of the 
adaptation of the Umversity qrvtom, and of the Government educational system, to 
the Mussulman populatioa of India, has been under the consideration m Uio Go- 
vernment and of the Senate } and it is possible that some such proposal as that which 
has been made from difierent parts ox India might supply the want and bring moiu 
into harmony with our educational system, that larpi and important portion of our 
tellow-eonntrymen Ibere is another point to which I would advert for a moment, 
namely, the great importance of the University in respect to the development of 
Vernaionlar literature in India. There was a veiy interesting report published of 
the Indian section of the Educational Exhibition of 1870 by Dr. George Smith, one 
of the members of the Senate of the University In that report, whidi was pre- 

S red both from his own knowledge and with the advantage of the assistance of 
r Marshman, who possesses a harMitary mterest in the success of the Vernacular 
literature of India. Dr. Smith shows the progress which has been made to a oou- 
siderable extent through the action of the Umversity m the vernacular liti«*^tiire 
of Bengal I think, however, we ought not to bo satisfied with thOi’wi' 
has been already m^e, bat should wish that the attention of the 
continue to be directed to the development of the Vernacular lltera 
and of other parts of India which are under the influence of the Univf 
There u another question which 1 beheve is now under the ci 
the Senate^ or at any rate of some of the Faoultieo, one which a 
small one, but still one of very considerable itnportance, namely, the 
Class books which are recommended for the University Coursei and 
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tvhieli the Uiiivereity exominatioDfl are carried out It ieen» to me that the Seiiato 
ban taken a wiie oounw in making an alteratum with respect to the examina- 
tion for Kiitrance into the University, by deciding that the examination diould not 
he in any particular hooks, but shou!|^ be moie general, and should require a general 
knowledge of the English language up to a certain standard, rather than minute 
knowledge of any particular The reason why it seems to me that the 

Uiii\erf«ity has taken a wise course in that particular is, that upon several occasions 
wiico I have visited schools lu different paits of India, 1 have been stmok with the 
manner in uhich, nrohably on account of the examinations having been oonfiued 
hitherto to jiarticular books, instruction has been conveyed to those who are pre- 
paring for the Entrance Examination There hasr in oottimon parlance, been too 
muih of * cram* in respect to their education } that is to say, there has been too 
much getting by heart of the Professors* notes and explanatory ^ different classical 
allnsious, which though they might be mteresang to any one who haa attained a 
auf&oient amount of knowle^ of the English L^ngna^e, is for a begmner, as it 
appears to me. not the most nscfiil way of occnpymg his time during that portton 
of Ins education Therefore,! think that the scheme under which the Entranoe 
Examination will in future require a general knowledge of English tested by the 

C iwer of translating from ihe Vernacular language of the student into tlie English 
ngnage than winch no test can be better, will be a great and a beneficial alter- 
ation in the University Course , need hardly 1 remind my friend the Viee-Chanccl- 
)nr that It IS not only to those youths who oome np for the Entrance Examination 
that the effect of the tTniversity system extends, for if the University requires a 
particular class of knowledge, it will produce over all the schools throughout the 
whole of the area subject to the University an influence for good orovilonthe 
wlio'e tone and spirit of English education I wish in saying this not to be supposed 
for a moment to depreciate by calling it 'cram* that knowledge which is required 
111 the higher examinations id English Mhat to my mind is not adi antageoua 
for the lower examination, may be uecessary and right for the higher examinations 
Take (br example the Entrsnoe Examination^ What do yon wont to know ? You 
want to find out whether the youth haa that amount of knowledge m the English 
language w'neh will enable bun to pursue his cduoation with advantage Take, 
again, the First Arts Exammation, In tha;t yon want to find out that the } outh haa 
advanced to a higher general knowledge of the English langnsgc When you 
advance to the Hamelor of Arts and Master of Arts examinations, you ask for some- 
thing more You a^k whether the }oung man has only such a knowledge not of 
the English language as that he can speak and write English mtelligibl} , but you 
require, for a Univeisity Uegrer , that the young man should show that he possesses 
a real and sound knowledge of English literature, and you therefore expect him to 
explain the allusiens that are contained in the principal English autnors It is 
necessary, thin, that that knowledge should be gained by him, which may be learned 
frnm the I’rolessnrs’ notes or in other waysi but in whatever way it » gained. 
It is solid knowledge, and it is not open to the objection to whicn it is, m my 
opinion, justU open when it is applied in an earlier stage of education in the English 
or any other language Now, sir, as 1 said before, I have alhided to these questions 
for the purpose partly of showing that I take a sincere interest in the problems 
whuh have oocupied the time of my friend the Vioe-Chtnoelior and the members of 
The University for many years , and also of expressing my behef that these questions 
will be dealt with as other questions have hitherto b^n with care, with impartiality, 
and with a desire to do that which is best for the whole education of the oonntiy, 
by the Senate, the Syndicate, and the difierent Faculties of the Umversity, beoause 
in perusing, as 1 liave with great pleasure done, the diaonssions of the members of 
the University upon the questums wludi have come before them, I have found that 
there has always been a desire to weigh with care all the different opinions which 
uditshl by^tnose who have taken a part in education, and whose ppinioiisare 
8dio^ mid dLttention j and by mutual concessions and a cordial desire on the part 
1 may My tbatiat is right for the success of education, they have, 1 think, eome to 
by ^ feat wiihith have been accepted generally by those interested in edneation 
nanthm threa^assembly of this kmd was addressed by one of my predecesson in the 
CtifUttit Sdu^i It was addrvssed by Lord Mayo, and Lord Mayo*s opuiiom cm thm 
showed that he had rightly grasped the pnncipal featuns of the 
moment, and that he embiaced the policy in a generous and a large 

' V 
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Minded spirit Nothing can he more larse-minded and generons than the irordi 
used hj''lioid Mayo when ho addressed tms UniTeisity and said that ** whatever 
might be the effect of the spread of education m Indio, educatum was a chief duly of 
the Oovemment, and that the Government went forward in their work without any 
hesitation ” I have said that it would be bold indeed in me to venture to nve an 
authoritative opinion on the effects of the spread of education in India. 1 doubt 
whether any of those present here, howevdr earnest they may be in the cause, 
could venture to prophesy what the effects of the spread of education in India may 
eventually be All 1 can say is that, although wc ha\e certainly achieved some 
amount of success— although perhaps it may be supposed to bo somet^ng that 
since the year 1854 from 50U aonools and colleges m connection with the Department 
of Ediioation with 43,500 pupils, wc have now advanced to 37,000 schools of differ- 
ent kinds with nearly a million and a quarter of pupils— although this may be 
something achieved, 1 hope we shall never forget that that million and a quarter 
represents, 1 am ashamed to say, how small a part, ocrteinly not a tenth part 
making allowance for all the private education, of the demand for education in tlus 
country 1 say that while we welcome the success which has attended what has been 
done, we see before us a task far more gigantic and one which will require all the 
wisdom and all the energy of the Government of many future generations in India 
to achieve Add 1 will only ou this subject, that 1 look upon it as perfectly hopelesa 
that the Government alone can achieve so gigantic a task, and I believe it is only 
to be aooomptiahed by the efforts of the people themselves, aided and encouraged by 
Government both by inspection and advice, and also by assistance from the jiublio 
funds , it is only, I say, by some such means as these, and nut by any direct system 
of Government Education, that sneocas can ever be obtained 

1 am sorry that 1 have occupied tho tune of this meeting at greater length 
than I at first intended , but tho subject is one which commarKlH my greatest 
syiupathy, and 1 therefore thought it dcsirablo to iiotioe ilioHe i>articiilar points 
of it which have come under my individual attention Tb has tieen usual upou 
these occasions that he who occupies the iMisitioii that I have the honor to feel 
I do to-day, should address a few words to those siudeiitH who have received their 
University Diplomas before breaking up the assembly 1 would say to them that 
tiiey have my most cordial good wishes foi the siiouess of their future careers. 
The Vice-Chancellor has said, and said 1 believe with perfect truth, that those 
who have ruled the University of Calcutta have endeavoured rather to plaoe 
education upou a solid and secure basis, than to look principally to tho omuinents 
of au Eduoatioiial Course 1 lielieve that what they have endeavoured to do, is to 
supply a complete and solid foundation to the future education of those who pass 
tliroiigh the University lliere, 1 think, we shall all agree that the University 
authorities have exercued a wise and right discretion It is only m the Poets 
dream of a Golden Age that we meet with great results without a solid foundation. 
And I believe that those who have achieved success m tlie University, and have 
obtained their degrees of whatever class they may lie, will find in after-life, that 
perhaps the greatest benefit that they have received fVom their University Va- 
cation will not be in the actual acquisition of knowledge that they have 
gamed from particular books that they have read and mastered, but in Iming able 
hereafter m the business of life, when they have to grapple with subjeots of real 
difficulty, to know what really mastering and uiidersiatKling a subject means, to 
know what it means to have your knowledge tested by examination, to find bow 
little you know of a subject unless you bnng it to suoh a test. Hence you should 
require of yourselves a more complete, accurate, and cousaentious knowledge of 
the subjects you may have to deal witli in life than you would be likely to have 
thought ne ce e saiy without the eduoatioual training of the University ^ neV 
not enlarge upon what has been said so often, that the education of a • 
instead of ends with his University career, and that it will reqmre i 
aeveranoe, and self-sacnfice, and industiy which has brought you to sii 
tV present time, if you exi^ to succeed during the rest of your liv 
and appreciate fully the difficulties which many of the educated m 
have to meet with m regard to the professions which they have to ch( 
life. I know how difficmt it is for some to embrace a profession m 
iiave a promect of rising to posiiioos of honor and emolument, sudi 
the reach ot many men m England. Now, in reB|)ect to tha^ 1 i 



1 think that th^ ipread of edaoation will, to a considorable etten^ remedy the 
evil which now eiuts 1 oannot help noticing in thu country bow some profee- 
eione which in England are filled by some of the ablest men of the higher raului 
of society, appear in India not to be looked to as professions in whi<m educated 
men and Gnuiuates of the University can propeily be employed 1 look to the 
Fine arts, and 1 look to the Commerce in whicli a large portion of the educated men 
in England obtain their ])ositiona in lifh, and 1 see tliat in India those professions 
are n^ valued so much as they should bo by tliose who have gone through a 
University course 1, however, look forward to the time, which in this city at any 
rate » rapidly approaching, when the customs which at present prevent educated 
men of the higher rauka of society from entering such professions will be regarded 
ns things of the past I shall be glad to see m this country, Artists such as bir 
FaiHGiB Gbsht, the President of tho Ro}al Academy of Arts in England, and of 
the best of our painters of portraits, — who is the distinguished brother of Sir 
Hops Gbaht, who was Commauder-iii-Chief of the Madras Army, aud pohtioiaus 
such as Mr Goscrev, who from commercial pursuits m England attained the high 
distinction of representing tho City of London in Parliament, and who now holds 
one of the highest offices in the Cabinet 1 should like to see educated men of this 
country taking high ]|)osition8 both in arts and in commerce, aud by their practical 
ability in the promssions which they choose, giving the host proof of tlieir capacity 
to manage public affiurs should we opportunity ofter for such employment. 

£ said the other day in answer to a deputation of the Biitish Indian Asso- 
ciation of Bombay that it appeared to mo that a competitive examination held m 
India was not the nest method of obtaimng young men for tho puhUo service m 
this country My remarks were not meant to refer to tho competitive examma- 
tion which u held in England for admission to the Civil Service, to which competi- 
tive examination all the subjects of Her Majesty, of whatever moo they may be, 
or wherever they may be bom, are by law eligible to be admitted My ramarks 
were directed to the question which is now before the Government of India, 
namely, ID what manner the admission of Natiies of India into appointments 
which used to be confined to members of the Civil Service, but which have been 
oiieu to the natives by a recent Act of Parliament, can bo beat earned out I said 
then, as 1 say now, that 1 do not think that this object can be best attained by 
means of competitive examinations in India 1 have noticed that what 1 said at 
Bombay has been alluded to in a manner which does not correctly give the opinion 
which I then expressed, and 1 mention this subject now, to say here, in address- 
ing as 1 do those who probably are os interested, if not more interested, m the 
question than any others m this city, that the subject is one which will be oonsi- 
dered by the Uoveniihent of India with an honest and sincere desire to admit, so 
far as public interests will allow us to do, natives of India to such offices, m 
wtoch we sball, upon mature dehberatiou, consider that they can give to the pubhc 
and to their follow-oouut^men valuable and efficient sen loe ( Hear, hear ) 

One word more and 1 shall sit down I look upon the extension of ednoation 
ID India, and especially of high English education, as a matter of very great im- 
portance, because I see that it is only by English education, it is only by a com- 
plete ma^iy of the English language, and a thorough sympathy with the forms 
uf thought in England that a co^ial aud intimate social relation can lie mam- 
tamed Mtween those of Her Majesty’s subjects who come out from the West and 
those who live in this couutiy , aud as 1 behevo there are few things more impor- 
tant in this oountiy than that there should be the most complete sympathy 
between different clatwes of Her MigestVs subjects, 1 hail the extoosion of high 
English c^ication as being, to my mme^ in addhion to all the i^er advantage^ 
whidb.^* jMBsessed, the most powerful aid to the complete social equMify which I 
and its al hv ' between all Her Miyesty’s subiects. ( Cheeaa) 

■n’a 4f)-UhanceUor, 1 shaS always look back to this day with faelion of great 
I nav aav that i ^ consider it one <ff the highest honors that hm iallen to my 
bv tM fcM ^ preside at this Convocation, bidd for the timckin 

manHfvt. Convocation, I agree anth you, may rightly be said to m 

SdiA Educational Puhoy which has bM followed b yJihe CBrMBiiKt 
^^he iHib twenty yeara. (Loud ApUmae ) 

ll^^^J^cellor now declared the C^vocation diaaolvec 





